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OUR ELEVENTH YEAR. 



^yiTH our last number, we closed the Tenth Volume, and 
with it we completed the first decade of our existence a$ 
an exponent of the God-Taught Truths of the Agamanta to the 
world. And we are now entering on our Eleventh Year, a Year 
of vast potentialities and possibilities, so Jar as we can look 
ahead. The Tenth Year saw a great many changes in the 
administration of the Journal, including a change ia the 
personnel of its direction and management, as well as one fn tot 
editorial policy which, we trust in all meekness, may tend t* 
improve the utility of the Journal. In the middle of the Last 
Volume, the purchase of a new printing-press for the sake of the 
Journal, and the consequent change in its printer, publisher, and 
proprietor, resulted in its re-registry under 'Me New Press Law, 
and in an unavoidable delay in the publication of the Journal for 
over four months, pending the formalities connected with such 
re-registry. Side by side with these chances, the name of tot 
Journal was also altered into "The Light of Truth" or "The 
Siddhanta Dipika and Agamic Review ", in view of the cbaof* 
of editorial policy which began with the last Volume, and which 
it has been decided to observe more systematically and austerely 
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from now. Our only prayer to the outside public is that it may 
continue to evince the same interest in matters spiritual as in 
the past, and support usmour undertakings bt>th* with its moral 
encouragement, and pecuniary help. We need not point out 
that ours is the only Journal extant devoted to an academic 
expedition 4f the. Indo-Df a vidian culture in <aH its phases, the 
philosophy and mysticism of the Agamanta, including its three 
branches, to wit, the Suddha-Saiva doctrine of the Sivadvaita- 
Siddbanta of Southern India, the Saiva doctrine of the Pratya- 
bhijiia-Maheivaras of Northern India, and the Vira-ixuva 
doctrine of the Vira-MaheSvaras, and the higher reaches of the 
Celestial Science or Prognostic Astronomy, so far as the}' have a 
bearing on mysticism. Consequently the scope of our Journal can 
in the main be summed up in the words " Ethic and Theology", 
but it is ethic and theology as propounded in Agamic literature, 
be it Sanskrit or Indo-Dra vidian. Hence we make our appeal 
to all our brethren, Indian and European and American, in filft 
to all our well-wishers and friends, seen and unseen, to extend to 
us their cordiality by seeking to widen the circulation of our 
journal, and by actively helping to add to our subscribers. It is 
a pity that most of our subscribers do not seem to understand 
that our Journal isTonducted at considerable pecuniary stress, 
and it is kept up solely with the object of upholding and ex- 
plaining the true doctrine that is at the back ,of the multiple 
religions and faiths that fill the minds of our Hindu brethren. 
We are prepared to recognise excellence everywhere, ever 
feeling that God makes Himself known to His children in mani- 
fold ways But real " Knowledge of God " which is " Knowing 
Him in spirit and in truth" that is to say * Seeing Him " whilst 
hi the* flesh, is something totally different from mere "intellec- 
tual mwwledge"* of God's attributes and dispensation, and 
Wia«ion i to Man. If there should be a rise in the number of our 
^bscribers* iMs our intention to further enhance the usefulness 
of tm- joumafc by enlarging its size, and by redoubling the 
amount of scholarship and the character of excellence in the 
handling of the usually scarcely-understood themes, such as 
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the mantra, pada and varna mysteries connected with the 
deeper teachings of tht practical introspective Agamanta, and 
the like, themes which have heretofore not been properly 
explained, through lack of a sound knowledge of the contents of 
the Agamic literature. In this Volume, we have decided to take 
up for translation the Paushkara-Agama, which is an Upo gama 
of the Paramesvara-Agama, the Saiva-Siddhanta-Dipika by 
Sambhudeva, and the Spanda-Pradipika of Utpalacharya. The 
translation of Tirumantram of Tirumular and of other works will 
be continued, and as usual expository articles in connexion with 
the various phases and central teachings of the Agamanta will 
be published. The Magazine, as can be easily seen by our 
readers, is being placed on a more efficient footing than hitherto, 
and the editor is doing everything in his power to run it on 
strictly academic and mystic lines. Special care is being taken 
in the revision of articles for publication, and the maintenance 
of the avowed policy of the Journal as an expounder of the basic 
mysticism of the Saivagamas known as the Agamanta or 
Sivadvaita-Siddhanta. To sum up: this is the only organ of 
its kind in the whole world, being exclusively devoted to- 
the unearthing, translation, and study of the Hindu mystic 
scriptures which have been the delight of the Yogacharyas of 
Agamic antiquity, and no pains will be spared to make the 
Journal worthy of its policy and propaganda. 

The editor sends out his good wishes to all the subscribers 
of the Journal, on whom it essentially devolves to maintain its • 
upkeep, and to whom alone it is due that the Journal has thrived 
for the most part in the past, and requests them in the name of 
God to help the circulation of the Journal by seeking to introduce 
it into their circle of friends, acquaintances and brethren, so as to 
widen its financial status more and more. It is however not a 
good sign that some gentlemen of ample means and culture to 
whom the Journal has all along been supplied in the past, should 
have signified their intention to discontinue as subscribers, as 
soon as their previous arrears of subscription were required 
to be remitted, as a last resort. Every subscriber is requested 
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to remember that he is sending his mite only towards the main- 
tenance of §iva-kaikkaryam which our Journal endeavours in 
plain words to accomplish manasi vSchd hastdbhyam. A greater 
merit can never exist than in serving the Lord, and it is the only 
ideal worth striving after, for, in the long run, it enables us to 
'*find" Him, that is, when we have become "dead to the flesh" and 
are thus in a condition to rate the " glitter " of this bitter-sweet 
prapancha at its true worth. It rests with the Lord to make 
of a nobleman of sordid arrogance a galley-slave in the twinkl- 
ing of an eye, and we should all remember that the wealth which 
the Lord places in our hands for provisional use f and which He 
can take away without the least warning, is meant by Him as 
a means to improve the lot of His less-favoured children, and 
of those who have dedicated their lives to His glorification, and 
not as an engine of power to submerge actively 01 passively, 
positively or negatively, His less-favoured children and needy 
votaries into the slough of despond and destitution. The 
rich man is rich, because the poor man is poor and bullion is 
a constantly shifting factor. When a morbid endeavour is 
made to retain it in a particular quarter, and to add to it by a 
course of heartless suction of the poor, the innocent and the 
helpless, the rich man becomes what he is, and rolls, as the 
common saying goes, in wealth. He should beware lest a cata- 
clysm brews as a Divine intervention or Providence, to restore 
bim to his senses, and pound down his consequential swagger 
begotten of his fatuous faith in the importance of his gold. But 
the true Agamantin regards his wealth as nothing else than 
the Lord's open gift, in view of his worthiness to keep it and 
spend it in His name. We will therefore request our sub- 
scribers, old. new and would-be, to support our undertaking, 
regarding it as lsvara-seva pure and simple, and regarding at 
the same time that our stay in this world is nothing more than 
a sojourn, and the bright sunshine of our apparent prosperity 
is merely the temporal environment which surrounds us as we 
speed on from the cradle to the grave. 

The Editor. 



THE CHIKURU GRANT. 



The set of copper-plates, on which the subjoined inscrip- 
tion is engraved, was secured for me for examination from a 
friend of his, by Mr. J. M. Nallasvami PiNai, B.A., RL., District 
Munsiff, Rajahmundry. Regarding these plates and of the 
site where they were discovered, he writes as follows : — " The 
exact circumstances under which the copper-plates were found 
are not known. It is said that they were ploughed up a few 
years ago near the village of Sarabhavaram, some twenty miles 
north-west of Rajahmundry, and ten miles from the bank of the 
Godavari. Near the place where the plates were found, there 
appear to be the remains of several brick stupas of fair size, and 
about six or seven miles from it towards the Godavari, are more 
stApas on a hill overlooking a lake known as Nallakota Ava, 
while on the Ramdurgam, a lofty hill that dominates the 
country, are the extensive remains of buildings which seem to 
have formed part of a monastery ". 

The set consists of three plates measuring 6" by 2" and of 
1/16" thickness ; when they came to me, the ring was uncut : 
it consists of a circular ring sealed with a lump of copper in a 
crude manner, and on this is struck with a die the emblem of the 
dynasty to which the grantor of the deed belonged ; ; t is a 
conch shell standing in half relief from a countersunk surlace 
which has a circular border. The conch shell is preserved very 
well. The ring was cut by me and tne impressions taken 
under my supervision. It is from these and the original plates, 
I now edit the inscription, which is in an excellent state of 
preservation. 

The language of the record is Sanskrit prose. At the end 
of the inscription are the usual imprecatory verses, three in 
number. The alphabet closely resembles that of the early 
Kadamba plates published by Dr. Fleet in Indian Antiquary \ Vol. 
VI, of the Kudgere plates of Mandhatrivarman (above, Vol. Vi. 
p. 12) and of the Nilambur plates (above, Vol. VIII, p. 145,1. 
The engraver employs both the looped and the curvilinear 
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forms of the consonant / ; e.g., the looped form occurs in Yayati 
in A 3, in kshatriyai in /. 4, in bhagavatastridaia in /. 6 *impta 
in /. 7, in prati and in arati in /. 8, in adhipati in /. 9, gr&myata- 
yitkta in /. 9, in ajTiapayatyasti in /. io, in ijiiapti in /. 16, in 
mantra' in /. 20, bhavanti in /. 17, and in akshepta" in /. 22 ; 
whereas the curvilinear variety is found in svasti in /. i, in 
"pyachyuta in /. 4, "gitiiscsha in /. S, in buddhyata in /. 14, etc. 
The letter kha is also written in two ways ; the usual form 
occurs in abhimukha in /. 2, and the other variety in the same 
word occurring in /. 2. Very little difference is made between 
/ and n ; compare, for instance, the « and t occurring in nirjjita 
in /. 8, in yat&neka in /. 5, etc. Similarly tra \npiUra in /. 15 
looks more like nra In the word Yudhishfhira, both dh and fh 
resemble v. The engraving is executed very carelessly and 
there occur many instances of erasure ; for instance, there is a 
well-defined trace of a secondary * over p of the word para- 
mahesvara in /. 7. The letter sa occurring in vtsamdhyo" in /. 6, 
has a big dot which resembles an amisv&rd symbol. As in some 
other inscriptions, the dot evidently intimates us (sic) that the 
letter sa has to be dropped, as it was inadvertently engraved. 
There are also several cases of omissions which are either 
corrected in the text itself or noticed in the foot-notes. The 
rules of satidhi are often neglected, some consonants are doubled 
as in nirjjita in /. 8, dharmma in /. 4, margga in /. 4, gurortn- 
niafwsvarasya in I. 6, vargga in /. 8, etc. 

The inscription belongs to the reign of a king whose name 
and dynasty are not mentioned. He is simply described as the 
lord of Chikura-vishaya. He is said to be possessed of polite 
manners and modest character ; he had gained several victories 
in battles, was well-versed in all sciences, was following the 
foot-steps of the early kshatriyas like Dill pa, Bhagiratha, 
Vainya, Yayati, Rama, Ambarisha, etc ; was death to horses 
that confronted him in the battlefield ; was a great giver (of 
benefactions etc.), was a valiant soldier ; was skilled in arts 
was full of the sense of gratitude; was one who was unassailable, 
a great devotee of MaheSvara; and who had befitted himself for 
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a seat in Heaven, by the grace of Siva. The inscription records 
that this king granted the village of Pulaka or Puloka to Hari- 
Sarman of the Harita gotra, who was a master of two Vedas, 
was versed in the performance of sacrificial rites {yagas) ; was 
a Vajasaneyi, free of all taxes. The record is addressed to the 
inhabitants of the village granted. The inscription is undated. 
Thus the record, with neither the name of the king nor the 
dynasty to which he belonged, nor even the time at which 
he lived, adds nothing to our store of knowledge. Its only 
importance consists in the palaeography of it. 

T. A. G. 

TEXT *. 

First Plate — Second Side. 

3. ara[=r] f$fafq«u<: i^SnwifiwVji 1 wfrRT- 
Second Plate — First Side. 

6. <r[irr] ft (ft) *4t KnraafaR^g^t "ww ^*a*m- 

8. ufa* ftfani* [1*] nf?wn ,, [:*] f*£*ftw- 

9. farftf:*] «j<M^fi«q^rW.«i«li i T l3 3«- 



* From impressions prepared under my supervision and from the 
original plates. [For thejptates see the frontispiece facing p. 1, *mU.— 
Ed.L.T.] 

f A symbol which is variously interpreted as Siddham etc. 

1 Read 3^1° or %^f * * Read = 5W * 

* Read flTOT ° • Read »mt 
•Readfl* c "ReadJFtifc 
•Read^l" " Read ftfj?!...^ 
•Read^wMw 9 "Read^RT 
•Read B ?R = " Read W*W C 

1 Read *rpn = 
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Second Plate — Second Side. 

10. m lt fcmiw«M&i *wwft[:*]g^n5- 

11. 5«fnt"<Si?5ft ^j(T)«tr«pn5?R?r- 

12. s q«wn^'* HJW^^Wfcml!i l7 gT- 

rhird Plate— First Side. 

14. a^Tt:*" qftp* s^rtmwr fif] [ii*] inj*^* 1 - 

15. p^ift" *w* <j*$nn*w**i"«iw*i 

16. ** *ft% w aj aronft*^ * 

17. f[»*>nftT *m #rt[:*J ^Mg^T* s *w fg&wisnfo [<n] 

TVw'rrf P/ate — Second Side. 

18. m-g mi wr[T*]»jw a*T ctw ^Rn^u*]** w««k-* 

19. ^triOii STinT^r* 1 suffer *rtfc*^ , 'wir* 1 *ij 

22. OJ %*[>*] 



" Read Unfa* 
"Read° fcff = 
. " Read fruifafe " 




"Read fo*!WT 




" Read qjfc^W 

"' Read ^9 1 metre : WJ3S& 


" Read Watf^SK n 




** Read J^lM 


•Read fl%° 




"ReadSW 


"ReadSPft 




"Read IDT* 


"Readfltat 




"Read #ff° 


" R«wi a^° 




"Read 3 H?rt w 


"Read(Tgm° 
"Read WW»ta 




"metre :*3I3S^ 

"Readjfe 


** The writing in these places, 
though very clear, I have not been 
able to make an intelligible reading 
of the passage at present. 


" Read *&t ° 
M Read an^lHT 

» Read^RH 

•' Read *3?[ ', metre : *&&{ 



THE ADHARAS AND THE KUNQALINI 

OR 

FORCE CENTRES AND THE SERPENT-FIRE. 



(CotUitmed from page 481 of No. i* Vol. X.) 

THE ASTRAL CCNTRES. 

Besides the keeping alive of the physical vehicle, these 
force-centres have another function, which comes into play only 
when they are awakened into full activity. Each of these 
etheric centres corresponds to an astral centre, though as the 
astral centre is a vortex in four dimensions it has an extension 
in a direction quite different from the etheric, and consequently 
is by no means always coterminous with it, though some part is 
always coincident. The etheric vortex is always on the surface 
of the etheric body, but the astral centre is frequently quite in 
the interior of that vehicle. The function of each- of these 
etheric centres when fully aroused is to bring down into physi- 
cal consciousness whatever may be the quality inherent in the 
astral centre which corresponds to it ; so, before cataloguing the 
results to be obtained by arousing the etheric centres into 
activity, it may be well to consider what is done by each of the 
astral centres, although these latter are already in full activity 
in all cultured people of the later races. What effect, then, has 
the quickening of each of these astral centres produced in the 
astral body ? 

The first of these centres, that at the base of the spine, is 
the home of that mysterious force called the serpent-fire or, in 
The Voice of the Silence, the World's Mother. I will say more 
about this force later ; for the moment let us consider its effects 
on the astral centres. This force exists on all planes, and by its 
activity the rest of the centres are aroused. We must think of 
the astral body as having been originally an almost inert mass, 
with nothing but the vaguest consciousness, with no definite 
power of doing anything, and no clear knowledge of the world 
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which surrounded it. The first thing that happened, then, was 
the awakening of that force in the man at the astral level. 
When awakened it moved on to the second centre, correspond- 
ing to the navel, and vivified it, thereby awakening in the 
astral body the power of feeling — a sensitiveness to all sorts of 
influences, though without as yet anything like the definite 
comprehension that comes from seeing or hearing. 

Then it moved on to the third, that corresponding to the 
physical spleen, and through it vitalised the whole astral body, 
enabling the person to travel consciously, though wilhorilya 
vague conception as yet of what he encountered on his journeys. 

The fourth centre, when awakened, endowed the man with 
the power to comprehend and sympathise with the vibrations of 
other astral entities, so that he could instinctively understand 
their feelings. 

The awakening of the fifth, that corresponding to the 
throat, gave him the power of hearing on the astral plane — that 
is to say, it caused the development of that sense which in the 
astral world produces on our consciousness the effect which on 
the physical plane we call hearing. 

The development of the sixth, that corresponding to the 
centre between the eyebrows, in a similar 1113 nner produced 
astra.l sight. 

The arousing of the seventh, that corresponding to the top 
of the head, rounded off and completed for him the astral life, 
and endowed him with the perfection of its faculties. 

With regard fo this centre a certain difference seems to 
exist according to the :ype to which men belong, lor many of 
us the astral vortices corresponding to the sixth and seventh of 
these centres both converge upon the pituitary body, and for 
these people the pituitary body is practically the only direct 
liftk between the physical and the higher planes. Another type 
of people, however, while still attaching the sixth centre to the 
pituitary body, bend or slant the seventh until its vortex 
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coincides with the atrophied organ called the pineal gland, 
which is by people of that type vivified and made into a line of 
communication directly with the lower mental, without 
apparently passing through the intermediate astral plane in the 
ordinary way. It was for this type that Madame Blavatsky 
was writing when she laid such emphasis upon the awakening 
of that organ. 

ASTRAL SENSES. 

Thus these to some extent take the place of sense-organs 
for the astral body, and yet without proper qualification that 
expression would be decidedly a misleading one, for it must 
never be forgotten that though, in order to make ourselves 
intelligible, we constantly have to speak of astral seeing or 
astral hearing, all that we really mean by those expressions is 
the faculty of responding to such vibrations as convey to the 
man's consciousness, when he is functioning in his astral body, 
information of the same character as that conveyed to him by 
his eyes and ears while he is in the physical body. But in the 
entirely different astral conditions specialised organs are not 
necessary for the attainment of this result. There is matter in 
every part of the astral body which is capable of such response, 
and consequently the man functioning in that vehicle sees 
equally well the objects behind him, above him, and beneath him, 
without needing to turn his head. The centres, therefore, 
cannot be described as organs in the ordinary senscof the word, 
since it is not through them that the man sees or hears, as he 
does here through the eyes and ears. Yet it is upon their 
vivification that the power of exercising these astral senses 
depends, each of them as it is developed giving to the whole 
astral body the power of response to a new set of vibrations. 

As all the particles of the astral body are constantly flowing 
and swirling about like those of boiling water, all of them in 
turn pass through each of the centres or vortices, so that each 
centre in its turn evokes in all the particles of the body the 
power of receptivity to a certain set of vibrations, and so all the 
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astral senses are equally active in all parts of the body. Even 
when these astral senses are fully awakened it by no means 
follows that the man will be able to bring through into his 
physical body any consciousness of their action. 

AWAKENING THE ETHERIC CENTREb. 

While all this astral awakening was taking place, then, the 
man in his physical consciousness knew nothing whatever of it. 
The only way in which the dense body can be brought to share 
all these advantages is by repeating that process of awakening 
with the etheric centres. That is to be achieved precisely in 
the same way as it was done upon the astral plane — that is to 
say, by the arousing of the serpent-fire, which exists clothed in 
etheric matter on the physical plane, and sleeps in the corres- 
ponding etheric centre, that at the base of the spine. 

In this case the arousing is done by a determined and 
long-continued effort of the will, and to bring the first centre 
into activity is precisely to awaken the serpent-fire. When 
once that is aroused, it is by its tremendous force that the 
other centres are vivified. Its effect on the other etheric 
centres is to bring into the physical consciousness the powers 
which were aroused by the development of their corresponding 
astral centres. 

When the second of the etheric centres, that at the navel, 
comes into activity the man begins in the physical body to be 
conscious of all kinds of astral influences, vaguely feeling that 
some of them are friendly and others hostile, or that some 
places are pleasant and others unpleasant, without in the least 
knowing why. 

When the third centre, that at the spleen, is awakened 
the man is enabled to remember his vague astral journeys, 
though sometimes only very partially. The effect of a slight 
and accidental stimulation of this centre is often to produce 
half-remembrances of a blissful sensation of flying through 
the air. 
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Stimulation of the fourth, that at the heart, makes the man 
instinctively aware of the joys and sorrows of others, and 
sometimes even causes him to reproduce in himself by sympathy 
their physical aches and pains. 

The arousing of the fifth, that at the throat, enables 
him to hear voices, which sometimes make all kinds of sugges- 
tions to him. Also sometimes he hears music, or other less 
pleasant sounds. When it is fully working it makes the 
man clairaudient as far as the etheric and astral planes are 
concerned 

When the sixth, between the eye-brows, becomes vivified, 
the man begins to see things, to have various sorts of waking 
visions, sometimes of places, sometimes of people. In its earlier 
development, when it is only just beginning to be awakened, it 
often means nothing more than half-seeing landscapes and 
clouds of color. The full arousing of this brings about 
clairvoyance. 

The centre between the eyebrows is connected with sight 
in yet another way. It is through it that the power of magni- 
fication of minute physical objects is exercised. A tiny flexible 
tube of etheric matter is projected from the ceqtre of it, resem- 
bling a microscopic snake with an eye at the end of it. This is 
the special organ used in that form of clairvoyance, and the eye 
at the end of it can be expanded or contracted, the effect being 
to change the power of magnification according to the size of 
the object which is being examined. This is what is meant in 
ancient books when mention is made of the capacity to make 
oneself large or small at will. To examine an atom one 
developes an organ of vision commensurate in size with the 
atom. This little snake projecting from the centre of the fore- 
head was symbolised upon the head-dress of the Pharaoh of 
Egypt, who as the chief priest of his country was supposed to 
possess this among many other occult powers. 

When the seventh is awakened the man is able by passing 
through it to leave his body in full consciousness, and also to 
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return to it without the usual break, so that his consciousness 
will now be continuous through night and day. When the fire 
has been passed through all these centres in a certain order 
(which varies for different types of people) the consciousness 
becomes continuous up to the entry into the heaven-world at the 
end of the life on the astral plane, no difference being made by 
either the temporary separation from the physical body during 
sleep or the permanent division at death. Before this is done, 
however, the man may hare many glimpses of the astral world, 
for specially strong vibrations may at any time galvanise one 
or other of the centres into temporary activity, without arousing 
the serpent-fire at all; or it may happen that the fire may be 
partially roused, and in this way also partial clairvoyance may 
be produced for the time. For this fire exists in seven layers 
or seven degrees of force, and it often happens that a man who 
exerts his will in the effort to arouse it may succeed in affecting 
one layer only, and so when he thinks that he has done the 
work he may find it ineffective and may have to do it all over 
again many times, digging gradually deeper and deeper, until 
not only the surface is stirred but the very heart of the fire is 
in full activity. 

THE SERPENT-FIRE. 

As we know it, this serpent-fire (called in Samskrit 
Kundalini) is the manifestation on the physical plane of one of 
the great world-forces — one of the powers of the Logos. You 
know that what we call electricity is a manifestation of one of 
His forces, and that *hat force may take various forms, such as 
heat, light and motion. Another of His forces is vitality — what is 
sometimes called prana, but this is not interchangeable with any 
of those other forms which we have just mentioned. We may 
say then that vitility and electricity are as it were the lower 
ends of two of His streams of force. 

(To be continued.) 

C W. L. 
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(Concluded from page 4.83 of No. 12, Vol. X.) 

Hence the first song in the first decade of hymns here 
printed : u>n&&> t&hemiyw Lctr^eo m^iu(jfiui, etc : the grace of God is 
as pacifying as the soft music of the v%n& r or the tender moon 
in the evening sky etc. The second stanza is, all learning and 
wisdom are for doing reverence unto God. The third, the 
worldly-minded will not hear the words of Sanctified Sages 
regarding the entanglements and dangers of pravritti mSrgam. 
The fourth, pravritti m&rgam is useless, for it is full of dis- 
guised sorrow and draws man farther and farther away from 
God. The fifth : in that way, man worships God and the devas 
out of regard for sensuous enjoyments. The sixth : Vedic texts, 
temples and other symbols, point to a different path, — nivritti 
tn&rgam — which the mind in bondage to sensuous enjoy- 
ments cannot appreciate. The seventh : God should be wor- 
shipped out of pure love, as the great benefactor who gave us 
the instruments of knowledge, speech and action for escape 
from destructive desires. The eighth : such desires are hard 
to conquer without the grace of God, for even me, who had 
abandoned the attractions of women, the mind at times tries to 
allure. The ninth : God rescues from the onslaughts of sensu- 
ous desires those whose hearts melt for Him. The tenth: 
He reveals Himself to those who love Him above all things, 
when the [churn of the] heart is moved hard by [the staff of] 
love rolled on the cord of pure intelligence. 

The second decade of hymns opens with the teaching that 
they who would be free from sin and corruption should think of 
God deeply and continuously and with joy and that then He 
would be at one with them and grant them His grace. The 
second stanza is, freedom from sin and corruption is to those 
only who see Him in all things, and not to those who see 
Him only in particular places. The third : Freedom from sin 
and corruption is to those only who believe that the 
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omnipresent and all-powerful Lord is their best friend, and 
not to those who are learned in, or learning, the S&stras, nor 
to those who give freely, nor to those who utter the eleven 
mantras. The fourth: spiritual freedom is to those only 
who meditate upon the omnipresent all-powerful Lord, and 
not to .those who merely chant the Vedas, or hear the Sastras 
expounded, or learn the Dharma-Sastras and Vedangas. The 
fifth : spiritual freedom is to those only who crave for at-one-ment 
with the omnipresent and all-powerful Lord, and not to those 
who bathe at dawn, nor to those who have at all times striven 
to be just, nor to those who make daily offerings to the Devas. 
The sixth: the blissful state of spiritual freedom is to those 
only who know the Lord to be boundless-in-love-and-light 
((gfarar), and not to those who roam in search of holy shrines, 
nor to those who practice severe austerities, nor to those who 
abstain from meat. The seventh : no gain of spiritual freedom 
is there to those who display the robes and other insignia of 
yogis and sannyasis, or to those who mortify the flesh : that 
gain is only to those who glorify Him as the Being who vibrates 
throughout the universe and in every soul. The eighth: 
spiritual freedom is only to those who feel that the omnipresent 
and all-powerful Lord is unchanging and eternal, and not to 
those who desire to abide in the law, or who fast etc. The 
ninth: bathing in myriads of sacred waters brings no real 
happiness, without love of God. And the tenth : nor any other 
work of austerity, without devotion to the Lord of all power. 

It remains only to add that the untiring efforts of my 
beloved friend, Srtman Nallasvami PiHai, amidst judicial duties, 
to smoothen the way of those who would learn of us^Omfi (way 
of love) and qp*^ QssjB (way of spiritual freedom), prove that he 
is a true minister of God. For reminding us frequently of our 
true Father and our only Help, and so bringing us again and 
again to heart-felt worship of all that is Highest and Best, he 
deserves our unstinting gratitude. 

P R. 
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(Continued from page 114. of Vol. VI ) 
Prakarana Xl.f 

Now from a summary distributive summation of their sub- 
divisions, we turn to a little generic defining of the divisions 
beginning with Siddhi. Do not be puzzled ! (1) 

Note on Sloka i. 

The four divisions beginning with Siddhi are Siddfri, Tnshft, Aiakti 
and Viparyaya and are the phases of Pratyaya. The Fratyaya-phases are 
the resultants of Bhavas. Bhavas are the qualities of Buddhi, and Buddhi 
is formed out of the Gupa-tatrva, an evolute of Avyakta. Avyakta is only 
Matter pure and simple, though fine arid subtle. 

Bhavas and Pratyayas are the names of the two major classes under 
which the phases of Buddhi can be marshalled. In prakarana X the sub- 
divisions of Bhavas were described, and Pratyayas were stated to generate 
from Bhavas. It was also mentioned in the same prakarapa that 
Pratyayas included four divisions beginning with Siddhi, and that these 
four divisions comprised 8, 9, 28 and 5 sub-divisious respectively. And 
so, what was attempted there, was nothing more than a distributive sum- 
rnation of the sub-divisions of Pratyayas. But, in this Prakarana, the 
four divisions of Pratyayas are individually defined and described. 



♦ This is an Upagama under the Malagama, Kanaka. It is also 
known as Narasimha. See Nijagimasivayogin's V i mk * k int i m* *i t Parich- 
chheda 11, § Agamaviseshavibbiga. 

f The previous Prakar<tnas were translated by my accompfabe d 
friend, Mr. M. Narayanasvarni Aiyyar, a. a, ft. l. 
3 
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Siddhi is that phase of Buddhi which perceives Purusha, 
Prakriti and the rest : While Tushfi is the (deluded) thought of 
an unsatisfied man, that he is satisfied. (2} 

Note on Sloka 2, 

Here, Siddhi and Tushfi, two of the four Pratyaya-modificarions of 
Buddhi, are denned. Buddhi is a Matter-begotten instrument of the soul. 
Siddhi is that phase of Buddhi which can cognise Purusha-tattva and 
other lower and grosser tattvas. Tushfi is that phase of Buddhi which 
impels a man to think that he has attained his object while he has not 
really attained it ; as such Tushfi is only self-imposition at best. 
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ASakti is the inability of Buddhi to cognise an object 
when the (inner and outer) instruments are lost. Viparyaya 
is the (mistaken) perception of one object as something 
different, from a knowledge of some their common features. (3) 

Note on Sloka 3. 

Aiakti and Viparyaya, the two remaining, of the four Pratyaya-modi- 
ficarions of Buddhi, are here defined. Asakti is the inability of Buddhi to 
cognise, when the karanas are lost ; while Viparyaya is that perverse 
phase of Buddhi. which mistakes one thing for another, merely taking 
account of their slight surface-semblances. In the following four Slokas, 
the four Pratyaya- phases, viz., Siddhi, Tushti, Asakti and Viparyaya, are 
explained from the stand point of the three Gunas. The three Guuas, 
Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, are phases of the Gupa-tattva, and are 
characterized by the qualities, prahata, pravritti and niyama, 
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Siddhi results from Sattva-phase, since it has the capacity 
to illuminate Vyakta and the rest. It generates also from 
Rajas-phase, as it is engaged in the act of illumination. (4) 

Note on Sloka 4. 

Siddhi partakes of the phases of Sattva and Kajas, as it has the 
power to illuminate, and is also engaged in illuminating, Vyakta and the 
rest. 
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Since it bears a false nature, Tushfi is regarded as being 
tied down by Tamas-phase. It is also regarded, Oh, Brahman, 
as dominated by Sattva-phase, since it bears the form of 
happiness. (5) 

Note on Sloka 5. 

Tmskti is said to partake of the natures of Tamas and Sattva, as it is 
the source of self-delusion, and the resulting sense of false joy. 



ASakti is begotten of Tamas-phase because it is bereft of 
activity, and also of Rajas-phase because it is of the nature of 
sorrow. The guoa which resides in the cause is seen also in 
its effect. ( 6 ) 
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Note on Sloka 6. 

ASakti is said to combine in itself the phases of Tamas and Rajas, 
because it implies enforced inaction and the consequent sense of pang 
and sorrow. The qualities which reside in the cause, that is, in Guoa- 
tattva, are seen also in its effect, viz., the Fratyaya- phases of BuddhL 

Viparyaya is born of Tamas-phase, as it is of the nature of 
falsity. Again, since it is generally illuminative, it is also made 
out that it is inspired by Sattva-phase. (7) 

Note on Sloka 7. 

Viparyaya is begotten of Tamas and Sattva phases, since it is at the 
bottom of human misapprehension, and since it also bears, in a general 
ssnse, an illuminating tendency. 
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And the above-described blossoming of Buddhi into the 
phases Bhava and Fratyaya, is of the plane wherein under- 
standing dawns on PaSu ; hence it is named Bodha. (8) 

Note on Sloka 8. 

In the Agamanta, pasu is the name given to the soul that is steeped 
in Prapaficha. The Sloka says that the stage of manifestation of Buddhi 
as Bbavas and Pratyayas, is only another name for the rise of perception 
in pasu, samsarin or man. Hence, such a stage is named Bodha. 

V. V. R. 

(To be continued.) 



SRI Sankaracharya and the date of his birth.* 



Difference of opinion as to the date of Sri Sahkaracharya's 
birth— Opinions vary as to the exact date of birth of Sri 
Sankaracharya, the founder of the Advaita School of Hindu 
Philosophy: while some hold that he was incarnated in the year 
14 of the Vikrama era, others assign the year 3889 of the Kali 
era to the event ; yet others again date his birth in other years. 
This difference of opinion is keenly felt in the districts outside 
Malabar. There is however a concensus of opinion on the 
following points :— (a) that the holy personage was born at a 
place called Kalati near Alway, in the Travancore territory, 
(b) that he was pre-eminently spiritual, so much so, that even 
divinity is ascribed to him by all his followers among Hindus, 
{c) that he performed miraculous deeds both in Malabar and 
other places in India, (d) that he introduced the social and 
religious customs peculiar to a large section of the inhabitants 
of Keraia and (e) that the same usages and customs have now 
existed for ages together, and are still observed by them. 
When, therefore, this exalted personage was born, and how 
long he lived, are thus questions of absorbing interest. 

2. Astronomical data supplied by Sankara-Vijayam and an 
examination of its credibility of the author. — What material 
have we to determine the time of his incarnation? Biographies 
of Sankaracharya are available both in Malabar and other places. 
Madhavacharya, who is admitted to be an authority on this 
subject, declares in that masterly work of h's, called Sri-§ankara- 
Vijayam, that, at the time of Sankaracharya 's birth, the planetary 
bodies had been arranged and grouped in a particular manner, 
in the zodiac. A person, who had, during his life-time, filled the 
responsible position of the minister to the first Hindu King of 
the celebrated Vijayanagar, who had been closely associated with 
the building of the city of Vijayanagar, who, after his retir ement 

* This is a Memorandum prepared by Mr. C. V. Pichchu Aiyyar, 
State Astrologer to the Cochin Government It is of considerable chrooo- 
logico-astrological interest. — Ed. L~ T. 
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from secular labours, had spent his life in writing his well-known 
Commentaries on the Vedas and other important religious works 
of the Hindus, who, in consequence, had realized the dangers of 
exaggeration and equivocation, and who had been once the chief 
Svamin in the Sringeri Mutt, under the name of Vidyaranya— such 
a person cannot for a moment be supposed to have consciously 
designed to mislead his readers, by stating facts with the accuracy 
of which he had not satisfied himself. We can, therefore, very 
well believe that he knew what he was writing about, and what 
the character thereof was. The verse is quoted below : — 

*Lagne subhe subhayute sushuve kumarara 
Sri Parvativa sukbini subhavikshitecha | 
Jayasati Sivaguroh nija tunga samstbe 
Suiyekuje ravisutecha gurauchakendre || 

Assuming then, the accuracy of the astronomical data 
furnished in this verse, I trust that the birth of Sri Sankaracharya 
can be dated to the satisfaction of all. The verse says that the 
Ascending Sign (hylegt or lagnam) was auspicious for the 
reason that there was a benefic planet in it, and that it was also 
aspected by benefics. Further, it says that the Sun, Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn were then not only in their exaltation, but 
occupied cardinal point positions § (kendra) in relation to the 
Ascendant (lagnam). 

3. The evidence furnished by the data not conclusive. — 
Furnished with the above data, some may suppose that the 
Acharya's birth-date can be easily determined, if the year in 
which this particular planetary combination occurred, could be 
ascertained. But .this is not so easy as imagined, for, the 

graroft flusfr tor gt w^ 

*#$* tf^N gtNfc% It—Erf. l. T. 
t Lagnam need not be hyleg in every case. — Ed. L. T. 
§ The writer means that the orbs, Sun* Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, were 
both essentially and accidentally dignified. — Ed. L. T 
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combination referred to in the Sloka, is not confined to any one 
particular year in the past, it may have occurred in several 
cycles. To which of these years, then, is this epoch-making 
event to be referred ? To answer this question, we have to look 
for other facts and circumstances which may throw some light 
on this obscure question. Are there any, and, if so, how far are 
they to be believed ? Do they dovetail with the astronomical 
data? In Malabar, there are various traditions concerning the 
doings of this illustrious person ; but the most important of 
them, in virtue of its far-reaching effects, is the introduction of 
a new series of customs among the natives of Malabar. 

Further evidence contained in the genesis of the Koilam era. — 
No one can seriously deny that the reforms were inaugurated 
by the Svamin, after he had finished his education and entered 
the order of Sanyasis. Some suppose that the propaganda was 
started on a ' 1st of Chingom' * in a place called 'Koilam' 
(Quilon). From this spot he moved on northwards, always 
crying, 'change! change!' On the 31st of that Chingom, he 
reached the southern bank of the Bharata river which runs 
westwards through the middle of Kerala. From the 1st of 
Kanni,K the changes ordered by him were effected in those parts 
of Keraja lying to the north of the river. This is the tradition 
about the beginning of the Koilam era, now prevailing in 
Malabar. To the Malayans living on the southern side of the 
Bharata river, the new year, therefore, begins on the rst 
Chihgom, instead of the 1st Medom t as it does in other parts of 
India, and as astronomy requires ; and to those living on the 
opposite side of the river, it begins from the 1st of Kanni. Since 
the reformation began in ' Koilam ' (Quilon), the era was called 
1 Koilam Andu'. The beginning of this era corresponds to the 
1st Chingom of the year 3927 of the Kali era.§ 

* ie. to say, on the first of the solar month Simko. — Ed. L. T. 

f Le, to say, from the first of the solar month Kemyl — Ed. L. T. 

t i-e- to say, the first of the solar month Mtsk*. — Ed. L. T. 

\ The KaJi era is said to have begun in the year 310a ex., at mid- 
night previous to the Noon of the 18th February U. to say at o. o. *, *. of 
the Ujjaio Mean Time. — Ed. L. T. 
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5. Condusion drawn from it.— Though these legends * do 
not afford conclusive proofs, they furnish some data from 
which we shall be justified in inferring that the customs 
peculiar to the South-West Coast, were remodelled in Kerala, 
by Sankaracharya, 10S5 years ago. 

6. Additional evidence to be found in mnemonics embodying 
the dates of historically 'important events. — There are, jn some old 
cadjan manuscripts, certain mnemonics of astronomical value, 
relating to the periods of some of the distinguished Sons of 
Kerala. Some of them are (a) Cherosmadr&f samprapa: (bj 
YajTtasthinam samrakshyam, (c) Rakshet Govindam arkah. 
Others like the following, refer to the days of consecration of 
some of the important temples of Malabar : — 

(1) Palakkoh veiikkaka (2) Dhamavapa, (3) Patmam. 

Among such astronomical mnemonics is one {Acharya- 
vagabhedya), evidently pointing to the day in which Sri Sankara 
set about changing the customs. Further, the Sanskrit words 
forming the mnemonics intrinsically mean, ' The commands of 
the Teacher are not to be violated'. This indicates what it was 
that the Teacher set about doing. The accuracy of these 
mnemonics, has been taken for granted by successive generations 
in Kerala. They contain, in the form of letters, the number of 
solar days that have elapsed from the commencement of the Kali 
Era up to any particular memorable day. The particular 
mnemonic (Ach&ryav&gabhedya) tells us that, on the 1,434, 169th 
solar day, Sri Sankara effected social changes in Malabar. 
When these days are reduced to years, we get 31st Chingom, 
3927, of the Kali Era. The argument based upon the mnemonic, 
and that based on the accepted interpretation of the ' Kollam 
Era,' all point to the Kali year 3927. Sankaracharya must, 
therefore, have flourished, about 1085 years ago. 

(To be continued.) 
C. V. P. 

* We don't quite understand the sense of the word ' legends ' here. 
—Ed.L.T. 
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(Continued from page $13 of No. 12. Vol. X.J *" 

By this time it had become 2-30 p.m., and the meeting was 
adjourned for an hour. After the recess, the Secretary of the 
Conference delivered a lecture in elegant, finely-sounding 
Tamil, on the Sivaliftgam. He tried, to explain the whole of 
idolatry x symbolically. Even Kant's theory of the origin of the 
world had to submit to be used for that purpose, although 
Kant's name was not mentioned. It is further to be noticed 
that the President, in announcing this lecture, said that though 
many, especially English-educated Hindus, considered Lirtgam- 
worship as unnecessary and harmful, it was to be adhered to 
out of regard for the common people* 

1 'Idolatry' is of two classes, idolatry of the senses and idolatry of the 
mind, that is to say, image-making by the senses, and image-making by the 
mind. Both are the creations of the ' subject ' or worshipper. The true 
* object ' of worship is the Spirit ( 5= God) Who has no form, Who is 
Avangmanasagochara. ' Idolatry ' is a necessary stepping-stone to true 
worship which is worship »'» spirit and in truth. Image-making by the 
mind, in which many of the Christian worshippers indulge, is do whit more 
useful than graven images of stone or metal. But in either case the wor- 
shipper should understand that he is in the realm of his own sankalpa. — 
Ed. L. T. 

" We do not remember the President making such a remark, and if he 
had done so, he was obviously labouring under a serious error. If lingam, 
suggests the phallus, then ' circumcision ', the holiest symbol of spiritual re- 
generation, suggests the same in a much baser form. The depraved 'mind' 
of man which reads its own filthy sankalpa into the holiest imagery 
and symbolism, needs to be ruthlessly crucified, before the genuine import 
of the lingam can be sensed. Ungam literally means ■ a mark ', ' a sign ', 
' a token', and nothing more. It stands, as it is ordinarily set up in Hindu 
Temples, for the " Pillar of Fire ", which is the only sankalpa under which 
the formless stature 0/ the Lord can he reverently compassed. More pro- 
found verities underlie the Lifigam-symbol, which are vouchsafed only to 
the duly "initiated" into the " mysteries of the spirit ". — Ed. L, T. 
4 
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Then followed another Tamil paper on Guru-worship. I 
must admit that I understood almost nothing of this paper. 
The Tamilians however also appeared to understand not much, 
for, so little attention was paid that the speaker was obliged to 
leave the platform before the end of the time allotted to him. 
After him, a Brahmin read a paper on the esoteric meaning 
of the four paths, Sariyai, Kiriyai, Yogam and Jfianam. Un- 
fortunately, the preface was so long that on the theme proper 
almost nothing was said. Nevertheless, I take the liberty to 
delineate here in short the doctrine of the Siddhanta on the four 
paths. When the soul in the course of transmigration has 
progressed so far that it is born as a Saivaite, it has at first to 
follow the precepts of the Sariyai path, i. e., to serve God as a 
servant serves his master, and to surrender its body to God, 
which is done by what we call gross idolatry \ If the precepts 
of this stage are fulfilled, the soul enters after death the Saiva 
heaven (Salogam)*. The second step is the Kiriyai, in which the 
soul has to serve God, as a child his father. The worship of 
God in this stage is also idolatry, but here it is somewhat more 
spiritual '. In this stage it is not only necessary to surrender 
the body to God, but also the five senses, the so-called 

1 The writer is referring to the methods of charya-marga, the essence 
of which is selfless devotion to the Lord in which the sthiila-karapas of the 
human body are heartily dedicated to His haihkarya. This is sometimes 
known as prapatti. ' Gross idolatry ', as the Chri = tian denominati onali.it 
understands the expression, has nothing to do with propatti, though it 
has a great deal to do with the " worship of the flesh " which is a leading 
feature of what was characterized by the late Prof. Seeley as " Muscular 
Christianity ".—Ed. L. T. 

* The writer means that the soul gets, as its reward, enjoyment in a 
higher world, in consonance with its highest sahkalptu, whilst here. The 
higher world in which enjoyment-seekers find the objects of their quest, 
is the same for all religions. There is no ' Saiva heaven ' distinct from 
the ' Christian heaven '. — Ed. L. T. 

' The writer means that the worship is more ' mental ', or that it con- 
sists in image-making by the 'mind'. — Ed. L. T. 
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Jfianendiriya 1 . The reward for strict performance of duty In 
this stage is Samipiyam— living near §iva. The third path is 
Yoga. Here, the soul has to serve God as a friend his friend. 
The worship of God is chiefly meditation. Here it is necessary 
to surrender to God also the faculty of thinking, the so-called 
four Andakkaraijas, — the inner senses. The reward is Sarupam 
— identity with Siva in form. After the soul has gone through 
these three stages, it obtains the Iruvinai-oppu, which will 
later on be described as indifference towards the fortunes and 
misfortunes of the world, and enters the fourth path, J nana m. 
The relation between the soul and God in this stage is compared 
to the relation between husband and wife. The soul has on 
this pinnacle to surrender herself altogether to God, to abandon 
all self-determination, and only to look on Siva, until it reaches 
the end of this path and the end of transmigration too, the 
Sayuchchiyam — perfect communion with Siva*. 

In the meantime it had become y o'clock. Before the long 
meeting was closed, the Chairman thanked us, four Missionaries 
(in the afternoon, also Messrs. Goettsching and C. Sandegren 
were present), for our coming, saying, among other things: *«The 
missionaries are men who teach the truth according to their 
conscience and who are also ready to accept the truth wherever 
they meet it." When we expressed to him our gratitude for 
the courtesy shown to us, he said: " On the contrary, it is we 

1 The five senses or sensory organs are not Jflancndriyas but only 
their outer karavas. The Jfianeodriyas form part and pared of the 
sukikma-iartra. — Ed. L. T. 

* The whole summary of the theme by the writer seems an uninten- 
tional travesty. The conceptions of Anta*>karaua and Karma-Stfmya, the 
Simipyivastha and the Siyujyavasthi, are exceedingly subversive of th* 
true teac hings of the Agamanta, and we would rec om m end the writer t» 
read some of Mr. P. Raman&than's books, before he neat handle* the 
mystic literature of the Agamantins in any magarine-artkle. We chance 
to know that the writer is eminently sincere in his quest, and hence, hie 
mistakes are due to an unsound grasp of the Agarmc teaching*, which we 
hope will be cured in the long run. — Ed, L. T. 
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that should offer thanks to you, for it is none other but you 
missionaries that have caused this revival." 

The first address on the next day was given by a lady from 
Bangalore, which will probably astonish the readers. In his 
speech expressing thanks, the Secretary told us on the following 
day, that the lady speaker had first hesitated, when he asked her. 
But her husband had encouraged her, saying : "For the Saiva 
Siddhanta, we must even be prepared to give up our lives." 
As we were somewhat late, we heard only the last part of the 
address. The lady spoke with exceeding fluency and rapidity, 
loud and distinctly. Her theme was "The Holy Ashes". To 
judge from the little we heard, she endeavoured to explain 
symbolically the custom ot besmearing the forehead and other 
parts of the body with ashes'. After the address, the President 
admonished the hearers not to abandon this custom, as, by the 
holy ashes, sin was removed. 

After this, Mr. Nallasvami Pillai mounted the platform. 
He spoke about Iruvinai oppu, that is, indifference as to the 
good and bad Karma. He was almost the only speaker who 
without making a show of his learning treated his subject in a 
manner suitable to the majority of the audience, and without 
slavish dependency on the sources". First of all, he demonstrated 

1 She explained the spiritual import of bhasma-dharana, and also 
pointed out what bhasma indicated. — Ed. L. T. 

■ ' Iruvinai-oppu ' is not indifference to the good and bad karma, it is 
rather the apperception of the loving kindness of the Lord alike in the 
sweets and the bitters of this temporal life. The writer is evidently anxious 
to see rtwt Agamanta interpreted according to the sankalpa of man ; but 
this can never be. For, if such a pass should ever be reached, the spiritual 
doomsday of India would be a certainty. Mr. Nallasvami Pi] lai never 
said a word without the authority of the Agamas at his back ; only he did 
not cite them. The writer's way of putting the matter, however, is not by 
any means complimentary to the scripture-abiding instinct of Mr. NaJJa- 
9V*mi Pillai, and is hence regrettable. Mr. Nallasvami Pillai would be 
the last person to do without scriptural sources, if the subject-matter 
actually needed their employment. The fact was, his exposition was made 
wun a set purpose, so as to be easily popular. — Ed. L. T. 
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that according to the Saiva Siddhanta, Iruvinai oppu was not 
ethical indifference, but stoicism to the joys and sorrows of life. 
This indifference was reached by following the aforementioned 
three paths, §ariyai, Kiriyai and Yogam.and was the beginning 
of the way of Jnanam. The consequence of it was not inactivity, 
but works of charity. To give up the sensual appetites, was 
very difficult. It was only possible, if the soul had a longing 
for God, In the place of self-will, had to come the will of God. 
The perniciousness of the craving for an other good than God, 
he showed by the example of Adam and Eve, and by an old 
Indian legend ' according to which the gods hankering after 
ambrosia, had begun to churn the milk-ocean ; the first conse- 
quence of the desire had been, activity, exertion, and the result 
of the exertion, poison. 

(To be continued.) 

H W. S. 



k Triangular Duel oyer the Science of Prediction. 



HI. 

JUDICIAL ASTROLOGY. 

Sir, — " Astrolabus," my friend, is mighty wroth at my 
having presumed to write on the subject of "Judicial Astro- 
logy " and he has poured down in torrents his vials of wrath 
on my devoted head. 

The whole of the first paragraph running over half a column 
in the Indian Patriot needs no answer from me, nor the next one 
that runs up to the end ; I can well afford to leave them plead 
" Astrolabus "*s cause by themselves. " Astrolabus " or any 
one else is welcome to abuse me, each to his hearts' content, if 
that would be any consolation to them. But there is nothing 
in the one column and odd of " Astrolabus"'s so-called" re- 
joinder " which traverses any single statement o/ mine as such. 

1 The writer means a spiritual parable. — Ed. L. T. 
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Be my motive ^what it be, and be my ignorance of Astrology 
what .. it be, there is nothing in the learned "rejoinder" of 
" Astrolahus," barring his vituperation of "1, Me, and Mine/' 
which need not necessarily affect me, because it is interlarded 
with the words "Mr. C. V. Svaminatha Aiyar". I think 1 can 
well afford to read my friend's valuable flow of vituperative 
epithets, "without having my digestion affected " as it is the 
fashion to say ; or otherwise getting cross over it. I must 
really congratulate my friend on-the discoveries he has made 
concerning " Mr. Svaminatha Aiyar " who has so offended him; 
but if he should greet me personally with the knowledge he has 
attained, with the aid, perhaps, of his knowledge of "Judicial 
Astrqlogy", and a shy peep into the other's ' nativity ' to boot, 
I should feel compelled to disown the honour of any acquain- 
tance with the "Mr. Svaminatha Aiyar" who is evidently an 
offspring of " Astrolabus"'s tickled brain. I had not the 
remotest idea of questioning the truth of Astrology as " the 
science of the stars," and I said so plainly in the following 
sentence which I beg leave to quote again: — " To avqid,«ny 
misapprehension, let me at the outset say, that I make a 
distinction between astrology as the '" science of the stars " 
which is true, and the pretentions of the Judicial Astrologer, 
who, with human judgment, proposes to weigh the influences of 
the stars and planets and other heavenly bodies, in the tilting 
balance -of. his unconquered mind." In * the whole of the two 
sentences following, describing the qualifications of those who 
really understand the language of the stars, there is not a word 
concerning myself and there is not a syllable there to give 
offence to any. "The Judicial Astrologer, who with human 
judgment professes to weigh the influences of the stars and 
planets and other heavenly bodies ", must prove himself to be 
a quack \ it does not require the ghost of a Newton to come 
and tell that. I am tempted to give it back in the words of 
the Motto quoted and say : — "Mr. Astrolabus, I know what 
I wrote about: you do not." 1 did not enter into the personal 
and professional side of " Astrology " as a profession. I dealt 
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with "Judicial Astrology" as such, in the light of my own 
experiences, and no one need take umbrage at the language 
I used. The idea of *'an astrological bureau in a central place, 
with power to certify qualified men to sit in judgment over 
men's fortunes", is a presumptuous proposal, regarding which 
there must certainly be two opinions held, goes without saying. 
And not all the vituperative epithets of '** Astrolabus ", have 
convinced me that the opinion 1 have put forth is wrong. 
When the presumptuous " Bureau" has become a fait accompli, 
and attained to the statutory dignity of an " Institution esta- 
blished by law," to question which would be a "special crime ", 
on which "Astrolabus" with his friends in council may order an 
"inquisition" to be held, it would be time enough then for 
thinking men to hold their pen, and mouth too, perhaps ; but 
as that supreme consummation has not yet been attained, and 
it is a long way yet for " Astrolabus " to anticipate such a 
"golden age" for professional astrologers, it may be well for 
"Astrolabus" to be a little more tolerant of opinions that do 
not square with his own, and " sound his subconscious reservoir " 
a little, as to the truth, fairness and justice of the adage which 
says to all : " Live and Let Live" I trust he would not consider 
my signing my name as an "advertisement," for I can assure 
him that the undersigned is not one who writes for the sake of 
seeing himself in print. He is a man wedded to journalism for 
better or for worse, and there is absolutely nothing for him to 
be ashamed of, in the profession he has chosen, and .followed with 
fidelity, even with his nativity in the hands of "Astrolabus", and 
the stars and planets ready to aid and abet him at his bidding. 

C. V. & 



JUDICIAL ASTROLOGY. — THE REJOINDER EXPLAINED. 

IV. 

Sir, — I must once again thank a valuable friend of mine for 
bringing to my notice the further communication on "Judicial 
Astrology" written by my friend, Mr. C. V. Svaminaiha Aiyar, 
fn "The Indian Patriot " of the. 28th Instant. 
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Mr. Svaminatha Aiyar associates my name with the 
proposal for the establishment of " an Astrological Bureau in a 
central place, with power to certify qualified men to sit in 
judgment over men's fortunes", which he blackguards. I don't 
know who is responsible for this Utopian scheme, which has 
furnished Mr. Svaminatha Aiyar with ample opportunities to 
exhibit his "egg-dancing". Whether the scheme prospers like 
the poverbial mustard-tree, or vanishes into smoke, has no con- 
nexion at all with the rejoinder I was forced to make. 1 must 
however point out that Mr. Svaminatha Aiyar, who is able to rise 
above the " pretensions of the Judicial Astrologer", and poise 
himself in the dry-as-dust " actual worth " of the man-in-the- 
street with his "stern common-sense", has not the ghost of a 
plausibility to associate me with the Bureau's movement, and 
lavish the energy of his pen over its prayed-for doom. I have 
no objection to join Mr. Svaminatha Aiyar and say for his 
satisfaction, if not for the satisfaction of others, "let dying jackals 
howl over the grave of the Bureau's grandmother', as a London 
cockney might choose to swear in his happiest moments. He 
does not seem to understand that the adage, " Live and Let 
Live ", is not his close preserve, and that its teaching is appli- 
cable not only to the gratuitous traducer, but also to the 
legitimate retorter. 

Mr. Svaminatha Aiyar thinks that my ' Rejoinder ' has not 
met his arguments. Whether I have met them or not, will be 
patent to one, who reads the original letter and the " Rejoinder", 
side by side, without " twisting his nose " over questions of 
personal equation, r.nd with an eye to the main issue. Mr. 
Svaminatha Aiyar says that he believes in the science of the 
stars and not in the man who interprets it. He may as well 
say that he believes in the science of cookery and not in the 
cooks, or in the institution of matrimony and not in the parties 
that contract it. If the practitioners of "Judicial Astrology " 
are "humbugs'" and "charlatans," with no redeeming features 
whatsoever, the "Science of the Stars" is a fata morgana. 
Where is the science without its interpreter, and where is 
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the interpreter without the science? But nobody disputes 
the proposition that there are impostors (some of them 
self-deluded and yet bull-headedly honest) in the field of 
astrology, as there are impostors in every other field of human 
activity, worth the name. Black sheep are everywhere to be 
seen, but is that an argument to brand the whole flock as 
naughty? I have already shown that " to conquer Fate " is a 
nightmare and a delusion, and shall therefore not labour the 
position here any longer. To show how faithful I have been in 
swallowing the pills so kindly " dispensed " by Mr. Svami- 
natha Aiyar, 'I clothed my rejoinder in almost his own words. 
And still he complains I have not " met " him. Even a 
Berkeleyan, with an utter absence of the sense of humour, will 
be more charitable to an earnest adversary, who takes the 
trouble to demonstrate, at the expense of a bruise of his fist, 
that the. tactile sensation, though a "mere sensation," is not 
by any means to be despised as an empty "phenomenal nothing". 
I will say ' truce ' for the present, and close this head. ■ 

I had not the least idea of saying anything personally 
against Mr. Svaminatha Aiyar, though he indulges in despicable 
raillery with a pronounced dash of horse-play, and though his 
thesis is to wage a crusade against all artists in the astrological 
field, and stamp them out of existence, if he can. But, since it 
is so difficult to dissociate the personality from the utterances 
to which it is directly contributory, certain expressions might 
seem ' personally ' levelled, by a " fiction of language", even 
when they are not so meant. Mr. Svaminatha Aiyar has, truth 
to tell, the courage of his conviction to dissociate 'astrology' 
from 'astrologers'. Then, why not he be more charitable, and 
dissociate the Rejoinder from the person who gave it birth, 
or him whom it wedded ? Thoughts quarrel with thoughts! 
Ain't it ? 

ABTUOLABU& 
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THE TITLE-PAGE FOR A NEW ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

OF NAMMAZHVAR. 



TIRU-YIRUTTAM* 

OR 

" Religion? Fueling In A Hundred Modes Of Love, 
And In A Centum Of Erotic Stanzas Shown , 

Being The First Of The Four Dravida-Vedas 

seen by the Seer-— 
Nammalvar, or " Our Saint par excellence " 

The greatest Of Dravida Seers, named also- - 

(a) pravite-BraJima-Darsi (" Seer of tire Oravida-Vedas "), 

(3) Prapanna-iana-Kuta-stha (• The Faithful's Guide Immutable "V 

(4) Safha-kopa ("Sin-healer"), 

{5*) Parankufia ("Appeaser of God and Converter of Strayers **), 

(6) Vaku)abharana ("The Wreathed of God "), 

(7) Maran («The World-transcender " at « Unworldly M ), 
(8^ Kuruka's Lord, 

Co) Kan's Son, etc. 

Translated, from the Tamil Original* into English Perse, 

■ WFTH 

(\) A Key to the esoteric expositions of Sacred Erotic 
Poetry, (2) Foot-notes, and (3) Headings prefixed and (4) Expla- 
nations added* to the Text of each verse ( — conformably to.the 
interpretation contained in the Standard Commentaries, Sage 
Vadi-Kesarin's Terse, Yet Most Luminous, Commentary being 
followed throughout, with respect to the esoteric explanations) ; 
and with the aid of Sriman M. Sampatkumaracharya, B.A., 
(brother of Prof. M. Rangacharya, M.A.), and Sriman V. Vemr 
Itatacharya, B.A,, B,L., Vakil, Madras High Court and Co-editor 
with me or my Englfsh Translation of our Tattva-traya by 
S. Parthasarathy-Aiyangar, B.A., BX., A Retired Vakil of the 
Madras High Court, 

* This is traditionally regarded as a digest of the spiritual teachings trf 
tb* Rig-Veda- Ei.UJ. 
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I. Translator into- English, of the (i) Bhagav4d-GjW, 
(2 and 3) Sn Bhagavad-Ramanujacharya's Vedanta-Sara and 
Niyamanappadi, (4 and 5) Sri Yamunacharya's Gitartha-San- 
graha and Stotra-Ratna, (6-10) Lokarya's Sri-Vachana-Bushana, 
Artha-Panchaka, Nava-Vidha-Sambandha, Nava-Ratna-Mala, 
and Tattva-Traya, (it) Vara-Yogin's YatirSja-^irpJati, (12) 
Yajus-Sandhya-Vandana, (13) Yadugirt-Narayatlf-Suprabhata, 
{14) Royal Saint Kula-Sekhara's Mukunda-MaU* and other 
Sarn-skpt and Sarn-skrit-Tamil Sacred Books ; 

II. Translator into Sam-skTit, of the f 1) Tiru-ppallaodu, 
(2) Tiru-paHi-yeluchchi, (3) Tiru-ppavai, (4) Amalan-Adi-Piran, 
{5) Kanni-nun-§iru-ttambu, (6 and 7) Extracts from Periyajvar- 
Tiru-Moli and Tiru-vai-Moli, included in theNityanu-sandbanam, 
(8) Jiiana-Saram, (9) Prameya-Saram, and other Tamil Sacred 
Books; (10) Parnell's Hermit and other English Poems; and 

III. Author of (i)"The Fifteen Senses of the Ego" (2) 
•'The Saint's Fivefold Conquest ", (3) " Universal Religion 
Formulated ", and other Original Essays in (a) English, (#) 
Sam-skrit, (c) Sarn-skrit-Tamil, {d) Telugu, and (e) Kanarese. 

(1) A single soul— inspired by faith in truth divine, 
Outweighs world-ivls of souls — who bat with int 'rests, shine. 

— [Gita, 7, 18; J. S. Mill (see post, p. 3), etc] 

(2) If but a tithe of th' bliss I feel 
In writing this, my leaders feel, 
It would, to worldlings ail, reveal 
The Mod 'cine That All Ills Doth HeaL 

(3) Blessings be with them,— and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler cares, 
The Poets — who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays. 

—Wordsworth, — Perwal Talk, thed on the tWe page of the 
Subhashita-Ratna-Bhandagaxam (Nirpaya-Sagara Press, 
Bombay) ; See also Wordsworth's Works, RoutWges's 
Edu, 1858, p. 187. 

(4) «* Here 's writ — naught unsupported by authority, 
(2) Naught that irrelevant is in the least degree ". 

r Mallioatha's introduction to his glosses on our Sam skrit Classics.} 

A. G. 
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Hiritime Aetirtty and Enterprise In Ancient India. * 



(Intercourse and Trade by sea toiik Ckdtu—Il. 



(Continued from page 4.14. of Vol. X.) 

V. Indian Commercial Settlements in China. 

The evidence of the oldest coins discovered in China 
corroborated by the testimony of various Chinese authorities 
prove that in the seventh century before the birth of Christ, 
Indian merchants established a powerful settlement on the coast 
of China, introduced the first coins into that country, and for 
several centuries continued to hold an independent and 
Influential position, carrying, through their colony, an active 
trade between their mother-country and China and exercising 
a most remarkable influence on Chinese civilisation. The 
learned Professor Terrien De Lacbuperie, Ph. D., Litt. D., 
proves from Chinese sources (vide his Western Origin of the 
Early Chinese Civilisation, p. 89), that the "Sea-traders of the 
Indian Ocean M founded around the present Gulf of Kiao-tchou, 
where the Germans have at present established a naval base, 
inspite of opposition offered by a small Chinese State in the 
neighbourhood about 680B, c, a colony which they called 
Lang-ga or Lang-ya after the old Ceylonese Lanka and having 
their mart and mint at a place called Tsi-mieh Or Tsi-moh to the 
north of the Gulf. These sea-traders " reckoned among them 
sea-farers from the Arabian Sea, but their chiefs were Hindus. 
One of them named Kutlu, i.e. Gotra, shown by the story of a 
cow connected with his visit, was the object of a grand and 
unusual reception at the Court of a Chinese prince (of Lu in the 
South Shantung peninsula) in 631 b. c." (Ibid. p. 89). The 
colony was independent and situated in territory beyond the 
Chinese dominion which did not extend to the coast in that part 

• A paper contributed by Haran Chandra Chakladar, M.A., to the 
Dawn and Dawn Socift/s Magazine of June 1910,. and reprinted for the 
benefit of the readers of this Journal— Ed L. T. 
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in those days, and it seems they did not carry on trader under 
the approved Chinese method of paying tribute. 

Numismatics or the Science of Coins and Medals famish 
very clear evidence of the great influence exercised by these 
colonies controlled by and consisting m a great part of Indian 
merchants. There is clear evidence that they former? a powerful 
guild arid they instituted the first inscribed metallic currency 
in China in 675 to 670 b. c. which was soon imitated by the 
prince of the neighbouring Chinese Kingdom with whom they 
were on friendly terms and carried on extensive relanons. In 
later times in the sixth century, between 580 ana 550 b. e. they 
formed a monetary union With several inland Chinese cities tor 
the issue or coins with joint names. The colonists of Lang-ya 
again issued a currency of large plate coins between tne veais 
472 — 380 b. c. in connexion with the guilds of merchants of two 
other Chinese towns. Various specimens of these coins issued 
by the settlers ol L.ang-ya inscribed with the name of the place 
of issue Tsi-moh where their mint was situated, have been found 
in China and been described bv Professor T. de LacoupCrie in 
his standard work on early Chinese numismatics — CftaCogue"df- 
Chinese Coins from the VI 1th century B.C. to A. D. 62 1 (tote 
pp. xiii, xlviii and 224-225 ».* The joint issues of coins snow 
that the marts ot these colonies established in those early days 
trade relations with various provinces in the interior and 
borders of China, and this fact alone would sufficiently 
demonstrate that the influence of these toreign merchants must 
have been extensive indeea. 

VI. Indian Colonists : Detailed Account of their Migrations 

and their Fortunes. 

These colonists from the Indian Ocean arrived in China, as 
Professor Lacouperie notes, in vessels having the bows shaped 

• Vide also an article on " The Early Ommtrce 0/ Batykm with /«*«— 
700-300 b. c, by J. Kennedy, I. C. S- (retired) in the j. a. a. s., 1898, p. 365. 
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like 1 the heads of birds op other animals with two big eyes 
painted thereon, and having two sculls at the stern, features 
which were imitated bv-.<tbe Chinese when building their own 
nayy (i); the Professor is inclined to think tnat they were 
probably of Phoenician origin. In this, however, he is in error 
for we shall conclusively show that they were undoubtedly of 
Indian origin. Vessels having at the how the figure of various 
animals-^the peacock, the Makara, the fish hawk, the common 
aquatic birds and other animals — have been built in India from 
very ancient tim*»s and may even now be met with occasionally; 
in fact, the whole keel of the vessel was often so designed as to 
give it the appearance of an aquatic animal floating on the 
waves, The ship repicaented on the western gateway of No. i 
Stupa at Sanchi built in the third century B. C. has its prow 
V formed by, a winged gryphon u«. a MakaraJ and its stem by 
a fish's tail." (Vide — Sanchi and its Remains by General F C. 
paisley, p, 50,) The vessels painted on the walls ot the caves 
at Ajanta representing the landing of Vijaya in Ceylon have the 
prows shaped like animals' heads ; while a big sea-going vessel 
and a pleasure-boat painted in the same caves, nave on them 
1;wo prominent eyes at the bow, the former showing also two 
sculls at the stern. (Vide illustrations of them by the 
distinguished Bengali painter, Babu Nandalal JJose, in the 
Modern Review for May, 1910). These instances might be 
multiplied very easily. The big merchant boats, the remnants 
of the once famous Bengal marine, that now ply the vast 
rivers of Eastern Bengal, have on almost all of them, two 
big eyes either of brass or painted with Vermillion under 
the boW. 

(To be continued,) 

H.C.C. 



(j) Viit ■ Western Origin of the Early Chinese Civilisation " by 
Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie, pp. 106, 260 381. 
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A NOTE ON TEMPLE-WORSHIP. 
A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
V. V. RAMADAN, Esq.. 

SaIVA SlDDHANnK. 



Dear Sir, 



The passage hereunder I chanced to Jind in the May 
number of the SiddhantQ Dipika, page 456 (the wore ~. of R~ S. $. 
in his 'The work before us 'J. 

THE PASSAGE. 

" Temple-worship has been losing its influence over the 
"so-called civilised section and allowed to become a dead 
" letter. Temple-funds may better be utilized for the publics- 
*■ tion of Jfiana-Sastras and the establishing of Charitable 
" Institutions." 

This is questionable. It is the Temple-worship that renders 
men Divine and that is the end and aim of JtiUna-Sastras, and 
Charitable Institutions which will become useless and perverted 
save for the Temple-worship properly understood. Our Divines 
have shown that fact practically, viz, Jnanasambandha ; and the 
four Samayacharyas have impressed upon the Jnanis only the 
Temple-worship. It is only the Jivan-Muktas that know the 
inner-meaning of the Murtis, and therefore they have never lost 
sight of the need and sanctifying and blissful influence of the 
Temple-worship. Those who ignore '^eoiu^Q^irQpa/jp #^eu^«»j»* 
cannot be J n ana-Sam band has or the "civilised section." 

Any writer about • Temple-worship ' must think twice 
before he begins to pen ; else, they will be failing in their duty 
to the Supreme. 

Yours truly, 

R. SHAtfMUKHAM, 

&A1VA SUXNOXTIN. 
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The Muttarsja Mahajara Saugam ot Woraiyur, Trichino- 
poly, has caused a book entitled " Achara- 
Aohara Vilakkam, vijakkam " (=Rules for daily conduct) in 
Tamil verse'* to be" •published under its 
auspices. It \% a brochure ot 20 pages, printed at the " Wednes- 
day Review " Press, Trichinopoly, and priced 2 Annas. The 
Author, Mr. K. Somasundaram Pillai, summarises tne vanous 
elementary, but Useful rules relating to bathing, eating, dressing, 
steeptrfg ana sodal intercourses in view toprovitfing young boys 
and girls at school with a hand-book* on ihe subject The plan 
adopted reminds us of that well-known vade-mecum in Sanskrit, 
known as SakdiSgama-sara-sangraha, in which the Various 
pocip-rseligiouo duties, which every man is ekpected to observe; 
so long aS hi is "under the law" are marshalled under 
specific heads. Although the book is written in poetry, 
the verse is withal very 'easy reading, and the Author has 
apparently chosen the rhythm and studied march of . poetry, 
in DreferenCfe io prose, to enable the learners to memorise the 
rules the more easilv The San gam upder. whose, auspices the 
000k is, published, seems to be doing useful work in stimulating 
education among the clan of Mutturajas, by taking poor boys 
ufider its care, and giving them free boarding and schpopng. 
The President of the Sangam who is apparently a gentleman of 
gopa impulses and culture, writes a foreword in Tamil to the 
" Achara-vilakkam ", in which he- gives a brief history ol as to 
how the book came to be written. 



♦% 



The J3ih Bkmmta h a journalistic; venture newly inaugurat- 
ed at Pondichecty by ftfr.. C. Subrahmanya 
BtUBhw&u. BhSrati, and conducted as a monthly in 

English. It styles itself a "Monthly Review 
of In^an Progressive Thought ". But what constitutes true 
"progress in thought" is a thesis which must be approached 
with calmness and dispassion, and not merely argued as a 
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passing ebullition of environmental stress ; for real progress in 
thought is impossible tilt right thinking is practised along 
spiritual lines, and the Fellowship of God is set as the only 
legitimate goal in view. We have the January, February and 
March issues before us, but the " principal contents " which are 
enumerated on the title-page, are of a mixed character, embrac- 
ing both religion and polity, philosophy and nationalism. The 
extract from the Maharatta, appearing in the March number, r* 
"A Temple for &artkaracharya ", is valuable for the constructive* 
elements it- furnishes towards the ascertainment of the date of 
that mystic philosopher. The elements are however based ort 
the Janus-headed tradition which usually lacks the guarantee of 
epigraphical results. To us the fixing of §rl Sankaracharya'S 
date has an essential bearing on the date of 5rikantha-£iva- 
acharya who is one of the greatest exponents of the Agarhanta. 
We shall extract the related paragraphs from the excerpt in 
question : — 

v " Kaiari is a small village picturesquely situated on the banks ot the 
Purpa river* in the Travancore state, where the great Advaitin Philosopher, 
Adi Sn 'aankaracharya, WA9 born about 2,000 years ago. It must be 
admitted even by the opponents of the Advaita system that fart Sankara- 
charya was one of the greatest geniuses in the world, and that be has 
revolutionised the intellectual world by his profound philosophy, deep 
thought and sublime conceptions of the Infinite Intelligence. Therefore, 
the knowledge of the place, the surroundings, the position and the birth 
of this great intellectual giant, cannot but be most interesting and instruc- 
tive to his disciples, his admirers and critics. His philosophy is too well- 
known to need any reiteration, but the wonderful place which produced 
soch & great man deserves to be noted. For the last about 2000 years 
since his birth, this insignificant village lay almost concealed in the folds 
of a thick jungle commanding a wild scene. Excepting /or lapse who 
waded through the interesting pages of brt-baldcara-yijaya, the, name 
Kilaji was almost unknown. 

"£n Sankaricharya was born in onaoi. the richest Jbrnilies among 
the Nambudri Brahmin? (and was the only son of ; art Guru and his wife 
Arvambal, according to the best authorities ^ on the 5th day of the 

* The correct name of the river as given in Vidyacacya's ^««*ar«- 
dig-vijoya is ' Churpt ' — Ed. L.T- 
6 
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bright-half of the lunar month* Vaisikha, in the year Isvara, the constellation 
Ardri and Vikrania-laka 14 ( —B.C. 44). The young genius was ordained 
as a Sanyasip on the 3rd day, of the bright-half of the lunar month Vai- 
sakha, in the cyclic year Pajcthiva, in the Vikrama-iaka 22. Thus it will 
be seen that the boy Sanyasin was less than 8 years at the time he entered 
on his sacerdotal career. In his 10th year he ordained Suresvaracharya 
as his disciple, who is said to have adorned the pontifical throne of 
Sringeri for 800 years (-28 B.C. to 773 A. D.). Sri Sankaracharya is 
said to have gone to " Kailfis" on the 12th day of the bright-half of the 
lunar month Jyeshtha, in the year Saumya, Vikrama-S'aka 46 ( s= B.C. 12). 
Thus it will be seen that, actually, this great Advaitin Teacher lived 32 
years, 1 month and 7 days, as per lunar calculations ". 

Referring to the Kumbhabhishekam or the Pratishtha cere- 
mony of Sri Sarada and Sri Sankaracharya, which came off 
on the 2 1st February, the same article from the Makaratta says: 

"News comes that the pratishtha ceremony at Kalati has been a 
perfect su:< ess. The Madaraias of Nepal, Kashmir, Jammu, Tiavancore, 
Vizianagaiam, Jaipur and Sirmur have expressed their regret at their 
inability to attend, in letters to His Holiness (Sachchidananda Sivabhi- 
hava Nrisimhabbarati Svamin). The Maharaja of Benares had 3erit his 
son for the ceremony, and the Maharaja of Darbhanga has deputed his 
fjrivate se:r,etary. The Pradhan-mantri of Bharata -dharma-mandala has 
expressed his appreciation of the work being done. Dr. Paul Deussen, 
the German Vedantin Scholar, has sent his photo to be hung as a mark 
of reverence for Sri Sankaracharya and his Philosophy ". 

*** 

T/he said Prof.. Deussen is the only orientalist who seems to 

have^ some knowledge of the contents of 

Bankaru, s iioroecope. the Sai va-bhashya of Sri-Nilakantha-Siva- 

charya. In his learned work ' Das System 
des Vedanta ', the Professor is minded to place Sankara about 
700 or 800 A.C., and, in a foot-note on p. 37, quotes the Arya- 
vidyasudhakara's view that Saftkara was born in Kaliyuga 
3889 and Vikramaditya era 845, which works to 7S7 — 789 A.C. 
The Aryavidyasudhakara discusses the question of Satfikara's 
date at p. 226, and the authorities that it relies on, may be found 
on a reference to that place. But Mr. C. V. Pichchu Ai}'ar, the 
State Astrologer for Cochin Government, recently prepared a 
Memorandum on "Sri Sankaracharya and the Date of his Birth", 
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which have gone the round of most of the Dailies in Madras, and 
which we also are reprinting elsewhere. Safikara's place of birth 
as given by him, is in agreement with the Aryavidyasudhakara 
and the article in the Maliaratta ; that is to say, Sankara was, 
according to him, born at a place called Kalaft near Alvay, in the 
Travancore territory. The subjoined elements of the speculum 
for Sankara 's horoscope, is given by Mr. Pichchu Aiyar, agree- 
ably to the mode of calculation recognised by the parahiia 
system, which was introduced into Malabar in 3785 Kali era :— 

HOROSCOPE. 

fiaka year, 728 I Vikrama year, 863 ; A.D., 805 ; Kali year, 3907 
Month, Mesham ; date, 18th \ day, Monday ; -time, 17 gha^ikas 25 vigfaaii- 
kas (12-58 p.m) ; 13 ghaukas 5 vighajikas to sunset ; first quarter of con- 
stellation Ardri ; Vaisakha 5uddba, 5th day after New Moon,; Ascending 
Sign, last dreshkapa of Cancer ; the Moon had entered Ardra 19 vighap.- 
kas (7 Vs nrs before birth; the fifth day after the New Moon had begun 10 
gha(ikas and 40 vighatikas { = 4 his. 16 min.) before birth. Number of 
solar days elapsed from Kali commencement, 1426,715 ; 17 Gba^ikas and 
25 Vigha(ikas— 6 brs. 58 min. , 

Planetary Positions, 



Planets 


Signs 


Degrees 


Minutes. 


Sun 





16 


36 


Moon 
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6 


44± 


Mars 


9 


29 


5o 


Mercury 


1 
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58 


Jupiter 


3 


19 


4* 


Venus 


1 


39 


■ 27 


Saturn 


6 


13 


57 


Ascending Node 


6 


7 
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Ascending Sign 


3 


29 


17 



" The Order of the Golden Age ", London, a philanthropic 

society founded to proclaim Truth, to advo- 

The "CusseduesH" of cate the Humane Life, and to promote 

fleah-eating. Social Amelioration, and whose official 

journal is "The Herald of the Golden Age", 

has published a number cf tracts condemning flesh-eating, such 

as "Is meat-eating sanctioned by Divine Authority? by Sir 
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William K. Cooper", "The Testimony of Science in favour of 
Natural and Humane Diet by Sidney H. Beard", u Is flesh- 
tatiftg morally defensible ? by Sidney H. Beard ", "The Voice 
of Nature by Dr. Josbiah Oldfield", "The Diet for cultured 
people by Dr. Joshiah Oldfield", " A tale of shame and cruelty 
by Lk\ Joshiah OldfieW," "The Blood Tribute of Christ- 
endom by Sidney H. Beard ", "The Bible in relation to -flesh- 
eaiing by Bertram MdCrie", and many others* The latest 
publication in this serial, is " The Church and Food Reform " 
by the Rev. A. M. Mitchell, M.A., Vicar of Burton Wood, 
Lancashire, England, a booklet dealing particularly with the 
effect Of flesh-eating upon the mind and character of mankind, 
and demonstrating how incompatible Is the carnivorous habit 
with the Christian Ideal. The booklet runs to 21 pages and is 
priced at rfc& We cannot refrain from quoting the following 
lines from the concluding portion thereof, as they must be laid 
lo heart by our Christian Missionaries in this country, who 
claim to know the Bible " rationalistieally ", and make of that 
Holy Document an abomination by their fatuous interpretation 
and ."cussedness". We are glad, however, that the noble 
ranks of the ministers of God are not yet bereft of godly spirits 
through whom the Lord endeavours to speak, now and again. 
The booklet concludes :— 

" The inhumanity, cruelty and butchery connected with flesh-oating 
are widely separated from all that is loving, gentle and kind; and naturally 
must prevent in a measure the development of the spiritual. Therefore it 
will be ultimately condemned by the conscience of Christendom, 

" Who can think of the Christ of the four Gospels as the advocfrte of 
modem butchery ? "Who can picture Him as a sharer in English cami- 
voracirj, . as a partaker of flesh meats provided by the inhuman torture of 
sentient creatures ? The torture of animals to provide daily meat for 
hundreds of thousands of carnivorous diners is no chimera, it is, alas, an 
awful, hourly fact. Civilization is not Christianity, and Christianity, as it 
Is, is not Christ. There is a wide divergence between the Christianity of 
our own time and the Religion of Jesus, a remarkable difference between 
the savage instincts of our presentday churches and the teaching aad 
practice of our geotk and humane Euempbr. 
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, «i Jfofekms mmtimjDJ charitable institutions jbaagd, anAtheaynher 
of, them is» ever increasing, but they do noU$ad the people on to the higher, 
ethical .an$ spiritual standard of Christ and His apostles. The Food Reform 
movement has now a right to he heard, it cab fairly claim the serious atten- 
tion and consideration of all sorts and conditions of Christian workers. 

"Many who now follow Christ ' afar off ' would be drawn very close 
to His holy and adorable Person, if they adopted for their life's menu — 
the bloodless diet 

This rhslertgr to the Christian religion, as we know it, to loot to its 
■ Mil i uhiiuAu m rtaynot be declined, it cannot longer be ignored. It 
ftaMfw faced seriously if the Church of Jesus is to fulfil Her Master's 
Mission in the spirit of mercy and of Love, if salvation, i.e. Health— of 
bodv and soul^is to be the portion of mankind in this world and the next". 

The Christian Missionaries- in India are under the impres- 
sion that moral rectitude only consists in whaj their fleslHfed 
lips c^n preach in their cruel and unfeeling arrogance, defying 
the inviolable sanctity of animal life, nay, that moral rectitude 
lacks in grace without their stomachs being the horrid abattoir 
of cattle, fish and bird! Our Agamanta is more scrupulous 
than even Jainism in its reprehension of every form of animal- 
slaughter oh any account, and says in ho uncertain tones 
feat every living animal is the Temple of God, and whoso 
violates that fane is in inexorable danger of ** hell-fire" and 
" flaming mortars and pestles of steel ". These are expressions 
spoken in parables, and their significance is none too limpid to 
those whose intelligence is not blackened by the defenceless 
gore of the beasts of the field, the fowls of the air and the "finny 
tribe** of the water, which as it gets into the human stomach 
is charged with the fury of unavenged and, hence unpunished, 
wrong . to the holy ordinances of the Lord. Misled by the 
teachings of the presentday Christian Missionaries, who have 
converted the Religion of Jesus into a grave scandal, if not 
niockery, many of our brethren, brought up originally in the 
teachings of the Agamanta, are filling their stomachs with fetid 
carrion, and cramming their minds with hardened imaginings 
and vain conceits, in order to vindicate their lust after thelife- 
biood of animals, and, thereby, to still the piercing voice of their 

God-speaking conscience. 

**• 
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Hence, there is considerable truth and force in what the 

Rev. Alexander Blake, M.A., Editor of the 

The Rev. Mr. Bl&ke'a "Temperance News ", Bangalore, writes to 

l«ttera. us in the course of a very interesting letter, 

deploring the evil tendencies of mind our 

boys contract when wholly nurtured in Western ideas. The 

learned Presbyterian Minister says : 

" I have thought with reference to the effect of Western education, 
ever since I was in Christian College in 1860-63, that the result of a purely 
secu lar education was injurious. I have always held it must be bad to 
take away, the ancestral faith and give — nothing 

The Rev. gentleman is an earnest advocate of Temperance, 
whose book " The nature and effects of alcohol on the human 
body M 'we reviewed at some length* in the April number of our 
jdurnal. He addressed a very valuable letter to "The Madras 
Times'' in re " The Excise Debate" of April 6th, for the purpose 
of refuting the stock-arguments which are usually brought 
forward to support the so-called drinking propensities in modera- 
tion, tnat, of course, begin with the teetotaler's modest drachm 
pf whiskey, but end only with beer-barrels and hogsheads of 
alcohol. . In that letter he argues :— 

" In an issue of April 7th on the local option debate yon say : ' The 
non-official members come with their minds made up'. Have they 
not as much reason and right to make up their minds as those in 
favour of liquor ? For really it was evident in the course of the debate 
that it was not a question of " location of shops " so much as of revenue 
and of the popular free use of alcohol. You say "There are those 
who will not allow themselves to reason calmly about the advantages 
at alcohol in moderation ''. It can be shown to unbiassed minds that 
the politicians, the scientists, the medical men, the social reformers, the 
Bible students, the Journalists who advocate abstinence are in the right 
You say " A writer in the Nittetw.th Century maintains that alcohol 
is a necessity and if not imbibed is generated widrin the body ". 
Would you please send me the number of that magazine or at any 
rate tell me the date. As God has not made Alcohol, as it is a result 
of putrefaction, it is not likely to be found in healthy bodies. It is not in 
the grape or in the barley. You say that some men " In their ignorance, 
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deaouacc it as a poison ". Will you say that the leading scientists and 
medical men of the present day are ignorant ? Is Sir Victor Horsley igno- 
rant ? Is Dr. Mary St urge ignorant ? If you read their book "Alcohol and 
the Human Body," you will see that their statements regarding alcohol rest 
on scientific experiment and research, and cannot be challenged. Is Professor 
Sims Woodheadof Cambridge ignorant, or Sir Frederick Treves? 

•* I might go on naming men of wide reputation, in Europe and in 
the United States of America. But these may suffice for the present. 
You say, 'The drink habit has been establishe d firmly in India from 
fee beginning of time '. This cannot be said of the Brahmins and higher 
classes. And although a proportion of them have imitated the drinking 
customs of the West, introduced by the ruling classes, it is a libel on the 
great majority, whose ancestors never knew the taste, to say that they 
have violated their religious obligations, and have given way to the drink 
habit. You add that " it is imposible to " eradi cate " it by legislation". 
Did these Indian members speak of eradicating it ? What they did aim 
at trying to do was to " restrict " it by legislation. 

That they are right in this can be proved from the Order of the Hon, 
E. I. Company in 1838, which says " It cannot be too strongly urg ed 
upon the Collectors of Excise Revenue that the object which Government 
has in view is to restrain, and if possible diminish the total actual con 
sumption of spirituous liquors, bein g full y persuaded that any amount of 
revenue that may be lost in that way, will be repaid a hundredfold by the 
preservation and advancement of moral feelings and industrious habits 
amoqg the people." These words deserve to be printed in letters of gold 
Lord Crass, the Secretary of State for India, in his despatch of 1888 said, 
" That any extension of the habit of drinking among Indian peoples 
should be discouraged." 

"Lord Morley in receiving a deputation on this subject sometime ago; 
spoke Of die drink habit in India as a " New and dire Plague." Although 
the drink habit is not sought to be eradicated by legislation, it can be 
eradicated. Witness 40 millions of prosperous people now living in ten 
States of America with the saloons closed, and the sale of alcoholic liquor 
as a beverage declared illegal. The same movement is going on in New 
Zealand and other lands. You proceed to suggest that if the Municipal 
Councillors were given the right to restrict the number of shops, and if 
they exercise d it freely and with intolerance " they would soon find that 
the popular feeling might display itself in an ugly manner.'* etc. So far 
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from these Indian gentlemen who are in the best position for knowing the 
habits and feelings of the people, discharging their duty freely and with 
intolerance,, I believe they would do so with prudence and caution, and so 
far from popular feeling resenting it in an ugly manner, I believe from what 
1 have heard some of the drinking people say, that they would be thankful 
to have the temptation removed, while the wives would be grateful for 
sober husbands and money saved that is wasted. Eradication even has 
been tried in India before now. Sir William Muir, when Governor of the 
N. W. Provinces, having learned that intemperance was spreading among 
a tribe of aborigines in the hills near Mirzapore, issued a summary Order 
abolishing the traffic. The result was so satisfactory as to make it evident 
that a similar course could be safely pursued by all Christian Govern- 
ments, if an honest attempt was made to do so. That Was a successful 
attempt to abolish. This was an attempt to restrict, rendered unsuccess- 
ful by members of a Government that enjoins restriction. If any class 
might be expected tc resent abolition of the traffic, it is the less civilised 
and most ignorant. And the Khonds have been trying recently to abolish 
the drink tiafhc of their own accord, and took a solemn vow to prevent 
the drink habit spreading. They sent a deputation to the Government 
Officials and so strong was the protest that all the shops were closed, 
crime ceased, and the jail was empty. But the Excise Officials insisted on 
opening 27 shops with the result that drunkenness broke out again. An 
inquiry is being made into the matter. 

" This case and the Excise Debate together may indicate, with suffi- 
cient clearness, to unbiassed minds the reason why restriction of the sale 
of liquor is not carried out in India. 

The Rev. A. Blake has also sent us the July and August 
numbers of " Temperance News ", which are, in every way-, a 
monument of his zeal and earnest labour on behalf of the 
Temperance Reform, which he has made his life-work. The 
articles are arranged under certain well-defined and natural 
heads, to Wit, "Editorial", "Notes", "Indian topics", "World's 
echoes", " General articles ", "Educational column" "Medical 
column", "Temperance story" and " Young folk's corner ". 
The heads we have detailed will, we feel sure, give our readers 
a very good idea of the plan and scope of the journal, and we 
may say that the contents of tbe numbers before us afford 
instructive reading. 
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VtRASAIVlSM, A PHASE OF THE AGAMANTA* 

Brothers in God! 

J. HE subject that has been proposed to me 
for elucidation before this learned assembly, is exceedingly 
weighty in that it constitutes a close compartment of the Yoga- 
pada of the Divyagamas. To my knowledge, no competent en- 
deavour has yet been made, to presenfthe superb teachings of 
the Saha-marga, which is one of tne WnW "modes" by which the 
" Pilgrim's Progress " is accomplished to the fer t of the Lord. 
The crown of the Saha-marga is Siva Sarupya or ' Being after 
the image of the Lord '. The other " modes " corresponding to 
the J nana, Kriya, and Charya disciplines of the Divyagamas, 
are spoken of as San-marga, Sat-putra-marga and Dasa-oilrga, 
and their goals are respectively Siva-sayujya, Siva -sans ipya 
and Siva-saloka. 

The Dasa-marga which is appropriate to the discipline Of 
the Charya-pada, is to search for the Lord in the objective 
prapancha, and has, for its object, the disposition of the 
ancillaries connected with His worship under the form of a 
material pratika, the singing of His glories ever and anon, 

* A Discourse delivered by Mr. V. V. Ramagau, f.z.s(lond.)l, etc., on 
the 28th August 1910, before the Vlra-Simhiaana of Tiruppipoliyur 
(South Arcot Dt), with Mr. T. SadiSiva Aiymr, RA., MJ-, District tad 
Sessions Judge of Berhampore (Gaajam District), in the chair.— Ed. L. T. 
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and the extension of atithya to His genuine servants. The 
Satputra-marga taK.es a! step 'Itigller, ana marks the transition, 
from the worship of the Lord under a material pratika, to 
that under a mental pratika. The subsidiary courtesie* and 
externals connected with the worship of the Lord under a 
material pratika, are, in l this stage, superadded to certain 
rites signiftcatory of the purification of the sthula-Sunra 
of the worshipper and the symbolical and mental imaging of 
the sukshma-sarira of the same, the whole completed by the 
worship of the Lord under a mental pratika, that is to say, a 
pratika which is formed in the mind, in accordance with the 
descriptions given in the Kriya-pada of the Divyagamas.' The 
worshipper behaves towards the Lord, as a son does towards 
his father, with a combination of reverence and affection. 

The Saha-marga, the stage that is contemplated par 
txeeUence by Vira-s livis'm, is pure subjective worship of the 
Lord, a stage in which the Jiva is slowly disentangled from 
the "lusts of the fleaH" and its "bondage to corruption", 
and joined on to the Lord. Here, minified objective replicas 
of the Lord, which are tfle - suggestions of paSu-bodha, however 
pure, are surrendered, and the paSu's attention is first rivet ted 
on the inscrutable nexus formed by the vain imaginings and 
the inherited tendencies of its mind ; these are eventually under- 
stood to be the products of the impure samskaras and vasanas 
of a limitless number of its lives in the past, and the Jiva is thus 
taught to discern for itself that its inveterate identification of 
its own self with the vrittis of its chitta and indriyas, is due 
to an inherited vasana, and its real station is in the Lord, in 
Whom it lives and moves and has its being. To the purpose 
of achieving this end, the whole of the Yoga-padas of the 
Divyagamas, is devoted, and their practical bearing on the 
daily conduct of the searcher after God, is nowhere to be seen 
more clearly than in the life of a sincere ViraSaiva. Thesis 
Adharas which are recognised by the Yoga-pada, are none else 
than the various specific regions of the Sukshma-sarira, taken 
along with their sympathetic counterparts or analogues in 
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the SthOla-iarira*. They are en rapport with the different 
layers of the antahkararia. And so, when the Adhar.as an* 
set in action by chitta-vrkti-nirodha and ckagndakshya, 
the various subtle evolutes formed out of the Sthilla- Sukshma- 
and Para-Prakritis, which go to make up the entire (onstitution 
of the Sthula-, Sukshma- and Karana-Sariras, are sliaken out of 
their torpor, and the sundry subjective phenomena associated 
with the Dasa-karyani become possible. The value of the prana- 
yama is more or less physical and physico-mental, as it is no- 
thing more than a sadhana to still the habitual waverings of the 
mind; for, when the pulmonary stir is becalmed off, the mind gets 
to be quiet, of its own accord. The fuel for thought is really 
prana in motion. But it should not be forgotten that, though 
pranayama is a very good help, as an initial step, to suppress 
thought, it cannot be depended upon to achieve the rest, to wit, 
chittnikagrata, nor even to prevent a backsliding of the mind on 
vishaya, unless there is subjective fSvarapranidhfina, 10 keep the 
aspirant up. Hence, the function of Pranayama is that of a mere 
go-cart in teaching the child of antahkafrana to stand on its own 
feet and walk a few paces, but to expect the Pranayama to achieve 
for' us §iva^.ayujya, is the same as ta'Wpect the go-<*art to help 

* I have not forgotten, however, the DvadaSadhiras ciitminatinjr in 
the Dvadaiantakshetra, the Puryashtaka, the Paflchak63as and the 
Panchakafichukas, to expatiate on which with any show of clearness WW 
occupy more time than can be occupied by the limits of this paper. It 
is my intention to go over these topics on a future, occasion in curumxipo 
with the Ekottara&atasthalas and the 432 functional variations of, the 
Lingangabhedas of the Vira-Mahesvara Psychology and Soul-Culture. 
The six Adharas may also, in a sense, be regarded as Jiva's involucra of 
consciousness, though they are really regions of the Aaga-Sthala ( - human 
microcosm) where the Jlva may stand and meditate on the various form 
of the indwelling Lord. The various appearances of God in men, 
appealing to the liberated soul as Light, are only pariaamas of Liftga- 
Sthala (Divine Omnipresence). These Adbaras are known as Muladhara, 
Svadhisthana, Manipuraka, Anahata, Visuddhi and Ajjja ; of these 
Svadhist,hana is of the nature of the Nivritti-kala, Manipuraka, of the 
Pratishtha-kala, Anahata, of the Vidya-kab, Visuddhi, of the Santi- 
kala and Ajfta, of the Santyatuakalu. See also *. 333 of my paper on 
" The Psychology of the Shaded h vans" (Vol. X; No. t> of this journal). 
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an adult cripple to walk. We see that Hafha-yogins fall short of 
the mark, on account of their looking to the kevaia-kumbkaka and 
the jSlandhara-mudrH as their sole supports for planting them 
on the field of Dahara. When the antahkarana is untrained and 
unattuned, and true bhakti, which is welling emotion, is lacking 
towards the Lord, the anubhava of akhanda-vrtiti, or even the 
enjoyment of genuine " Luminous Sleep " is a mere chimera. 
But Virasaivism has so well perfected these deep truths of 
spiritual communion, in its teachings of Shafsthata and Ling" 
&ngas<lmarasya, that we will have occasion to learn more of 
them presently. 

TheSan-margais the "Supreme Mode*" or the "Royal Mode" 
(as we may perhaps style it J, which again inculcates subjective 
worship of the Lord in spirit and in truth, but, when a mukta t 
I mean a sa-deha-mukta, has attained to the condition of Siva- 
sqyujya, he becomes possessed of sahaja-samadhi, a state in which 
the sense of tripufi ceases to operate, the subject and object become 
indistinguishable, the Lard alone is seen in place of His prapancha 
that we all see. In term*- of Sankara's Mysticism, which, you 
should remember, is Ag9 in its basis, but, which the ignorant 
mistake with everything that their impure minds suggest (I 
must, however, distinctly tell you that the popular interpreters 
of SaAkara among Brahmins are hopelessly at sea with regard 
to his real hridaya), the Charya, Kriya and purva-Yoga dis- 
ciplines of the DivySgamas are Vyavaharic (or, temporal, in the 
language of St. Paul), and the uttara-Yoga and Jftana disci- 
plines are Paramartbic (or, real, in the language of St. Paul). 

There is a great deal of misconception about Sartkara, 
Oft account of the unsound doctrine begotten of the misled 
M m k a lp a of human paroksba-jftana. One understands the 
teachings of Sankara better, after a good grounding in the 
Divyagamas. He came of a family in Malabar, that had 
Makufagama to follow, for its secular and spiritual discipline ; 
and this is the very Agama, mark you, which regulates, for 

• This is, Rally speaking, do m mode " at all, as it is obviously the 
state in which, truth* skmd revtalmi in that rtal reality. 
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the most part, the temple-rites at Chidambaram to-*day. He was 
a Sakta for Vyavaharic purposes, as his Saundarya-lahari, and 
the Sarada-Pitba which he consecrated at Sringeri, bear ample 
testimony to*. In the account given in Chapter JI erf Sankara- 
dig-vijaya of Vidyaranya, it is stated that Sankara 's mother 
worshipped the Lord under a jangama form, S fl F fi FP E ftg. Our 
Umapatiiivacharya in his Paushkaragama-vritti alludes to 
Sankara with a good deal of deference and respect, as *5R^: Upl, 
?SNlKT:. And Appaya, in his Sivarkamanidipika, which Sivajfiana- 
svamin utilises in his DrUvida^maka-bhishya § so unreservedly 
and fully, characterizes Sankara in these terms *(Hi4<A: 5I^TI%:. 
Nijagunasivayogin, than whom a greater interpreter of the 
Agamanta is yet to be found, refers to Sankara in his 
Vivekachintamani, and that, in these words, under the caption 

gsrfNrr: ** * * ^-iw *iw4<wiMft mmifam tfrr *m 

?TOt «WU$l<WHlcW<+ «4i«HIWKHi3: 1N4K<MlWlKHjl4»tq fN^T**. 
In the Sariraka-bhashya itself, Sankara, though making fiurvd- 
paksha of the Pancharatra-Agamas, the early springs of the 
present-day Vaishnava faiths, and LagUKSa- or LagudlSa-PaSu- 
pata (it is not, strictly speaking, to be|gSed Nakullsa-Pasupata, 
as Madhavacharya styles it in his SarvTldarSanasarigraha), does 
not say a word against the EHvyagamas. His reason for 
not mentioning the Divyagamas, in a popular and polemical 
Bhashya, was, in my opinion, obviously due to their exceedingly 
holy and, hence, esoteric and unspeakable character. For, the 
Lord says in the Vatulagama ; 

Emmu M** q^ n< t *&ft *wt it 

* For his decided Divyagamic leanings, see his Propa&ckm-sarm, a work 
frequently drawn on by Appaya-Dlksbit. See also verses 43 and 43 of 
Suresvara's M**asollasa, under the second stanza of Soiikara's Dakshioa- 
murtistotra, and the place assigned there to the Divyagamic teaching. 

§ This magistral commentary in Tamil on Siva-jftana-bodha, an 
episode of the Rauravagama, owes its excellence to the unreserved 
manner in which it lays undei contribution the two pregnant exegetfcal 
expositions in Sanskrit viz., Sivagrayogin's Guru-ftka on the said Siva- 
jaana-bodha, and Appaya-dlkshit's &vaikamapidipika on £nkag{ha*» 
Saiva-bhashya on the Brahma-Sutras. 
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The above is the opinion of the Vatula, regarding the guhya 
character of the Agamic teaching, and this Vatula is described by 
§ri-Mula-Deva*, in his own pithy style. v-p>pd&>iSsw *-\usr$bfi\h 
ttn^>wtB. -Again, in the recently edited Sarva-siddh&nta- 
sahgraha of Sankara, also, there is absolutely no mention of the 
Divyagarmas, and I take it, hence, his view was that "pearls 
ought not to be cast before the swine " of the worldly. 

I am led to speak so much about Ankara as a mere 

digression, because there is a great deal of misconception about 

his teachings, though perhaps it is not to be wondered at, 

because even that sturdy bulwark of the Agamanta, the great 

Aghorasivacharya, the prolix commentator on most of the 

Divyagamas, is pilloried for his doctrine of the so-called 

&iva.-sama-vada f, to which Sivagrayogin inclines with a full 

heart, in his laghu-t;ika on the Siva-jnana-bodha of the 

Rauravagama. No Aobarya has hitherto contended that the 

paTtchakrUya of the fsard becomes the Soul's, except by 

gracious delegation, f^tohutva can exist without svatantra- 

paZchakriiya, in the sampurna-dasa of the soul, and if the 

soul, in this full-blown condition, can also be endued with 

all the " powers of the spirit ", not to speak of the "graces 

of the spirit ", by the Lord's especial Grace, why should 

we, We who are leagues behind those spiritual giants of Siva- 

charyas, throw stones at them, in our wordy fanaticism? I regard 

such traducings as nothing short of Siva-ninda, and susceptible 

of adding to our Kurmic liabilities and the uglier weighting 

of our Adhvanic coils, which the Lord forbid! 

(To hi continued.) 
V. V. R. 

* In his Srt-Mantra-Malika (See, for a mention of this holy work, 
Upamamyvbhaktwilasa, uttarabhaga, dvitiyadhyaya, v. 31.). The work is 
usually known in Tamil as fi(^xisjSiiw.^ 

f This doctrine,yfrhich quite approximates to that of Virasaivism, has, 
it may be remarked, also been made the basis of an extensive commentary 
on St. SivanandasJvacharya's SimjMna-siddhiyST. 
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To 

M. R. Ry., V. V. Ram an an Avargal, 

Editor/ " A ddhanta DipikA ", 

Chjui.ai, Madras, India. 
Sir, 

^j£ Y attention having been called to an editorial articlef under 
this head I beg the courtesy of a page or two of your 
most interesting journal to straighten out a point on which we 
are apparently at variance, but concerning which it seems to me 
we are all seeking some degree of enlightenment. I would 
however first of all express my satisfaction with your treatment 
of my small monograph on Hindu Astrology in my Manual. 
I need hardly say that it was far frontSty intention to present 
it as in any way a representative o^flfchaustive statement of 
Hindu Astrology, or even as the only system in use. When in 
India I had the facility of reading through several of the greater 
works by Hindu Astrologers under the guidance of a qualified 
Sftstri, among these, being the Partearahera ; and while 
duly impressed with the immense knowledge such works would 
have entailed if written from empirical sources, I failed to 
discern any conclusive evidence that they were the result of 

•' The writer of this interesting communication is the well-known 
English astrologer, "SephariaT', bis real name being Mr. Walter R. 
Gom-Old, u. r. a. & It most be said to his credit that he is one of the 
very few European astrologers that have a sound knowledge of practical 
astronomy and its higher applications. He is also a student of mysti- 
cism. — Ed. L. T • 

j The article referred to is entitled, "Hindu Astrology— A Reply to 
•Sepharial'", and was published in Vol. X, No, n (May 1910) of the 
Ugkt of Truth.— Ed. L. J. 
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actual experience*. We in the west set great store by experi- 
mental proof and I need hardly tell you that we are all born in 
a benighted condition dPchronic scepticism. 1 have convinced 
myself by 30 years of res earch and experiment of the truth of a 
* We regret we cannot agree with " Sepharial " in this view. In our 
issue of May 1910, we have fully expressed our conviction with the 
experimental basis of Hindu astrology, from first-hand knowledge of its 
dicta, both in theory and practice. It is also abundantly clear that the 
ancient Rishis who -formulated the astrological canons in India, had other 
sources of interpreting the planetary and stellar influences than those of 
physical empirics. Till " Sepharial " is well-grounded in the right 
principles and methods of Hindu Astrology, of which we do not find much 
ssldepce in his bookf "A New Manual of Astrology", we. shall not ^e 
prepared to treat his reflections as of any value. He has fantastic ideas 
about the question of "House-Division" as it is treated in the Brihat- 
Parafan-Hora ; he has totally neglected the various sub-divisions of the 
zodiac recognised by Hindu astrologers, the signatures of the ecliptic- 
dftgtees and their sub-divisions, the special rules of judging the configura- 
tions of planets and stars, both with reference to aspects and bare situa- 
tioss, by sign, house and secondary influence, and many an other point Of 
importance. And it is not passible that he would know the true principles 
ot the Hindu science of prt^Bdon, by merely reading the Sanskrit books 
with the, help of a 'qualified SSstri', since the bulk of the Hindu astrologers 
are charlatans and by no means accomplished students of the science. 
Further, the classical astrological works in Sansimt are, like those 00 
Yoga, purposely crammed with blinds, and unless the disciple'geta under a 
competent guru, he has no means of having the veil lifted for him. To 
flhjstntte our statement by an instance, we may take up the case of 
Vaiaha-Mihira's Brihat-Jataka (or even his Laghu-Jataka). As the 
arrangement of the slokas stand at present, the books bear the gam<» rela- 
tion to the real sequence of the texts and topical order (which is kept 
thoroughly hidden), as the aphorisms in Bhatjoji-Dikshifs Siddhanta- 
kaumudl bear to their arrangement and grouping in Pacini's Ashradhyayl. 
It will he enough if. for the present, we point out that the published 
translations of Varaha-Mihira's astrological works can never help the un- 
instructed learner, and that, till the clue is obtained at the hands of an 
adequate guru, the student's progress in Hindu astrology will be of an 
illusory character. We hope to supply the much-desired key .very soon, 
though we had considerable trouble in getting at it. It may perhaps be a 
greater surprise to " Sepharial " to know that, as an astrologer, Varfha* 
Mihira was a follower of the Say ana system. — Ed. L. T. 
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large section of the occult arts and sciences, including in the 
foremost place,- astrology. Now 1 am bound to say, as a matter 
of personal experience, that there is a very large body of. Hindu 
Astrology which cannot stand the test of experimental applica- 
tion*. I must also say that the astronomical basis of the science 

* From this opinion we totally dissent. This sort of vague generali- 
sation is hardly of any utility. We would ask " Sepharial " to deal solidly 
with this matter by a careful practical reference to the works he may be 
thinking of, and not merely indulge in a theoretical bandying of words 
which can never settle anything. Let him cite chapter and verse of an 
authoritative Hindu astrological text-book, side by side with half-a-dozen 
genitives, and draw his conclusions. We shall then have an opportunity 
of pointing out to hi in how or where the error of judgment creeps in. 
The more modern of Sanskrit astrological treatises are mainly crude 
rehashes of the ancient writings, though jumbled up with some exotic 
additions of dubious value, imported, for the most part, from mediaeval 
Arabian sources. We are prepared to throw open our columns for enabl- 
ing "Sepharial " to work out the following horoscopes on Hindu, as also, 
if he pleases, on European lines : — 

(t) Kaiser Wilheifri II, born 27th January 1859, 3 pin., Berlin, {This 
nativity is worked but by "SefMarial " on p. 140 of the Ntw 
Manual, iu the course of which he has fallen into serious mis- 
takes in judging 'destiny ' after modern European canons). 

King George V, born 3rd June 1865, 1-18 a.m., London. 
Mikado Mutsu Hito, boru 3rd November 185a, 5-46 ajm., 35 * N, 





135 ° E. 


(4) 


Mr. A., born 16th July 1848, 10-13 a.m., 10 3 «' N., 79 ° 53* E> 


(5) 


Mr. B., born 16th December 1881, 1-39 am., n°2' N., 76 9 55'E 




and 



(6) Mr. C, born 28th September i860, 6-20 p.m, 1 6 • 32' N., 80 ° 41 * E 

The so-called reading of ' character ', which is now palmed off as a 
phase of esoteric astrology and with which many an astrologer in the 
West ■ pads ' his delineations, is a convenient way of throwing dust in the 
eyes of the innocent folk, and screening from them his ignorance of temporal 
'destiny'. Character-reading admits of a large amount of conscious impo- 
sition on the part of the comrnercially-incuned artist, which cannot, how- 
©*tf, be usually detected by his client, as the latter is an Ul-rrained, if not 
*j» untrained student, as a rule. Some of the big-looking tomes on 
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ism a hopetess muddle in many parts of the Peninsula*. Oat of 
nhie different tests as to the Moon's true position at d certain 
point of -time, two only were in agreement^ I made a number 
of enquiries to try to establish the .exact time of the sun's entry 
into Mrsham, but all were guided by the almanacs and of course 
the Nautical Almanac does not help us since it refers only to 
the eauinox. This brings me to the point ot the value of 

astfcStogy, paMishod 6f recent years in the West, are full of long-winded 
inanities, airfttfcirfeubstance will bear easy compression within the modest 
limits of TapdckfetWfcWtfhe: Such drivelling twaddle cannot be found in any 
Mtedu' Astrological wctf*. ' But the Hindu ideal of a repertory «rf '■ gwrful 
aWd -pointed iftfowaau'on, is', for instance, realised only in such Western 
works as ''AstttiHOmy and Elementary Philosophy of Placid us d# Titos', 
' De Asttologia at Robert Fludd \ 'La LumifeTe Astrale by Jean Maverio' 
arid tlie like,— Hi. h- T. 

* ITlis is quite true not only of the Peninsular India, but also of Itidia 
as a* whore, and, what is Worse, of Europe and America. In India, there are 
any amount Of " fortune-telling " quacks who pass for sound "astrologers". 
But these are not the samples which " Sepharial" should have taken into 
his I'thougklf u\ copfideratiat The ordinary compilers of Hindu ephi- 
msfidet mo. pot jsvell paste / p in the Siddhanta {astronomy) and Gola- 
»rjwy» (epherica^ bmt we have already, in our article of May 19 10, 
referred 1**. Sapbarsal " to the right publications io the Hoe, and he is 
needless! y N tflqul#ng . fcimself-. The name of Mahamabopadhy^y a, Pandit 
Sudhakara Dvivedi, IJ.A., C-I-E., Professor of Astronomy, bansitpt Cbjleger- 
Benares, is well-known as one of the best extant authorities on the subject 
of Hindu Astronomy. Robert Sewell and Sankar Balakrishna Dikshits* 
"The Indian Calendar " anil many of Dr. Hermann Jacobi s and the late 
fir t F. Kiolhbm's papers can be profitably studied by ' Sepharial' jft this 
connexion. He may aiso read Mr. L. D. Svamikkanou's paper on 'The 
Indian Calehda^ iu our. issue of May 1910, Yet, it cannot be too strongly 
impressed on the attention of " Sepharial " that the large number of 
ephimerides puo.'isned in India, are of precious little use to the student of 
Hindu A*trolog>, since their object is to regulate the fasts, feasts and 
ceremonies ot the average Hindu, and not to furnish correct elements for 
the construction of the horoscopic speculrm. — Ed. L. T. 

t This is merely beating iu the air. We want the exact JEacfc,a»£ 
figures to be able to pffer our comments. What were the ' jujie djfieceot 
tests ' and the two that agreed ?— Ed, L. T. 
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ayandmsa, I take Varahamihira's statement of the coincident* 
of tbe solstice with the first point otjCafakam op its face value. 
It is either right or wrong. lam of opinion that, it. ia quite 
right and that Varahamihira followed hip own . " Sattikiim " 
method of determining the solar position i.e., by use.pf ,the 
men Uiajn line at mid-flight and an applied eflij^tujn,. <jfl,trje 
sun's motion for 12 nottrs. At all events J .nava^tefited^a 
number of progressive values from 18 - to 20 w fair thtfyeartflfli 
if Vernal Equinox, and the da Sis. anta-fas ami antarifltaftra 
agree throughout with my life-experience on the Dasis that the 
Epoch was 498.A.D., and the mean .precession 90 $ u per, yeac*. 

* bephariaJ's experimental determination of the value or the ayamatf 
was taus tested with reference to his year ot oirth and, hence, ins nativity. 
But the testing had for its help only the Virasottart-dasa-systern, and was 
ostensibly not confirmed in the light of the results yielded by other Hindu 
systems of •''directing ". We know also that he went wrong in the 
horoscope of tbe late Queen Victoria, in regard to the fixing 01 ner 
terminus viiat (p. 86 of his Mylapore " Lectures on Astrology **, Madras, 
1893 ; Modern Astrology, Gld Series, Vol. I, pp. 77 and 130). A Hindu 
Astrologer's opinion at the time seems tqjjiave "been that " SephafiaJ " 
went wrong in his prediction, because the ayanarosa -value assumed* by 
him, happened to be erroneous. All we can, say with reference to his 
present averment, is we do not exclusively pin our faith to the Vimtbrtari* 
dasa-system, but, since the principle on which it is based is, in the main, 
one of recurrent influence in a cycle, with sub-influences within influences 
and sub-cycles within cycles, the whole operative like clock-work, in tune 
With the planetary configurations in the radix, an accidental coincidence of 
his life-history with his assumed ayanamsa-value is quite -possible, though 
not, perhaps, very probable ; for, it remains to be seen how he has 'Inter- 
preted the influences of planetary aspects (which, in Hindu Astrology, have 
a most direct bearing on the ' houses ' ruled by me related planets in a 
given geniture), especially when we know that the system of * house- 
division " which he expounds in his * New Manual \ has no foundation 
in Hindu astrological literature ; and it must also be known how "the 
planetary positions were judged, with reference to sign, house, secondary 
influence and stellar proximity. In any case, he will be welcome to 
work out his horoscope in the pages of our Journal, and we shall 
be only too pleased to render him every assistance in oar power, to 
make the system of Hindu prediction plain to him. In the meantime, 
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As to the sukshma and prana daSas I have had no possible 
means of applying them to my experience, but the calculation 
of them is not a difficult matter, and all else that is needed is a 
consistent diary, and I have always been too busy to keep one. 

we may invite bis attention to the ayanamsa-value we have indicated 
in our last reply to him in this Journal, and to the circumstance that 
there is absolutely nothing in the writings of Varaha-Mihira point- 
ing out definitely what constitutes the starting-point of the Nirayana- 
bhagaoa ( = sidereal zodiac). Varaha-Mihira's greatest astronomical woik 
is Paflcha-Siddhantika, to which ■ Sepharial " may refer and satisfy 
himself, as it has, fortunately for English astrologers, been translated 
into English by G. Thibaut and Sudhakara Dvivedi. From the chapters 
on the Surya-Siddhanta in the Pari eha-Siddhantika, it is clear that Varaha- 
Mihira considers the year 427 Saka ( — 505 a.d.) as " the epoch of his 
karaoa grantha from which all the astronomical calculations have to start ; 
for all the kshepa quantities involved in the different rules, given in those 
chapters for finding the mean places of sun, moon and planets, can be 
accounted for satisfactorily on that basis " ; but this epoch 505 a.d. has 
solely to do with ahargam and nothing altogether with the coincidence of 
the equinoctial point with the first point of the stellar zodiac. And if the 
yoga*tara( = junction-star) Revati should be identified with Zeta Pisicum, 
573 a.d. would be the year of coincidence of the vernal equinox with the first 
point of the stellar zodiac ; but, if the longitude of that star should be taken 
as 359 50' (and not as zero), the year of coincidence would be 560 a.d ; 
while, if we compare the longitudes assigned to the junction-stars of all 
the 27 Nakshatras in the Surya-Siddhanta with their actual longitudes in 
560 A.D., we are led to the conclusion that the year of coincidence must 
have been 490 a.d. In this nexus of confusion, the safest thing will be to 
identify the true longitude (not merely the dhruvaka which is only ' polar 
longitude ') of yoga-tara Revati, first and foremost, and, then, proceed to 
determine the date of the exact coincidence of the stellar and equinoctial 
zodiacs. In our presert state of benighted ignorance, the only way in 
which we can achieve the above for, at any rate, the purposes of astrology, 
will be by the empirical or experimental method, as we pointed out in our 
previous reply. We may also refer " Sepharial ", in this connexion, to 
the remarks of the late Mr. N. Chidambaram Aiyar in the " Introduction " 
to his Translation of Varaha Mihira's Brihat-Samhitu (Madura, 1884), in 
the course of which he says that, tested by the genethliacal delineations 
of Satyacharya's Dkruva-Ni.di, it becomes necessary to refer the year of 
coincidence to 416 a.d. — Ed. L. T. 
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1 am thoroughly in agreement with you when you say, 
" The only way to settle this question of the value of the 
ayanamSa, for astroteg^l purpcsea, ie through the employ- 
ment of the empirical or experimental method ". This is the 
only method I should be prepared to regard without suspicion 
audit is the only method I have myself employed. What vdto 
hive written is valuable iu me, but you do me an unconscious 
injustice when you cue Varahamihira as my favourite author. I 
have no favourites. Sometning can be learned from all, and 
in this category I most willingly and gratefully inciitoe 
yourself • 

Yours truly, 

8EPHARIAL. 

* We have not thought it necessary .to be mealy-mouthed in the 
coarse of our general comments, as we have very good reasons te. believe 
that our respected friend " Sepbarial " is not likely to mistake the spirit 
in which they are offered. — Ed. L. T. 



The shining light and the glorious life of the spirit is, of itself, bliss* 
instilling and knowledge-revealing. This side of 'ife is but one glimpse. 
It is but a shadow, even as all things that are partial are shadows. The 
spiritual form of life is beyond the touch of physical farm. Not th&t the 
latter b defiled, but that the former is exalted. Incomparable, inexpressi- 
ble, divine, effulgent, undying and undecaying is that supreme life of 
which the individual soul is an image. At the most, man, tbe physical 
man, is not the real and spiritual self. That higher self, the spiritual self, 
the divine self is the source of whatever life and truth and joy manifest 
in the nature of man. 

— W. W. KfcNiLwoRTH in Tkt Psychie. 
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rPHE, subject to which I have the honour of inviting your 
attention to-day is one of such vastness, and its issues are 
of such immense importance in the history of both ancient and 
modern Indian religion and theology, that I tremble at my 
own temerity in raising it today, and feel constrained to ask in 
advance your indulgence for the necessarily superficial manner 
in which I must treat it. I shall endeavour to lay before you 
first a brief sketch of the Saiva Siddhantam, the system of 
theology which expresses the religious and philosophical ideals 
of the great majority of the Tamils in India and Ceylon and of 
a considerable number of their Dravidian neighbours ; and this 
system I will try to trace to its origins and to connect with 
the ancient speculative movement which has for its literary 
monument the Sanskrit Upanishads. 

Th^ Saiva Siddhantam has been greatly neglected by 
European scholars. Many years ago the Rev. Mr. Hoisington 
published a few papers and translations, and the Rev. 
Mr. Foulkes and M. Vinson have since contributed their mites. 
The late Dr. Pope gave a rendering of some extracts in the 
introduction to his edition of the Tiru-vachakam, and some 
useful material has been published by Hindu writers in the 
Siddhanta-dipika in Madras. Hut no serious attempt has been 
made by Europeans to trace the broad outlines of the system, 
to mark its points of agreement and disagreement with other 
and more familiar schools of Hindu thought, and to trace it back 
to its origins. The present paper aims at being suggestive 
rather than dogmatic ; and 1 shall be amply repaid if it should 
contribute a little to future studies. 



* This is the paper of Dr. L. D. Barrett's which we reviewed in our 
editorial of June 1910, and which he has since contributed specially to our 
pages. — Ed. L. T. 
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The Siddhantam is summed up in the Sanskrit formula 
pati-pasu-pusa, i.e. (1) the Lord, literally the piaster of the 
herd, who is the Supreme Siva, (2) the cattle of the herd, who 
are the aggregate of souls bound in the cycle of repeated birth 
and death, and (3) the bond, that is, the material influences 
which keep the souls bound in the series of transmigration and 
hold them back from their natural union with Siva. It would 
be more exact to define it as a system of four terms, which 
ultimately are reducible to two. These are ( 1) Supreme £iva r 
(a) His §akti or Power, (3) Souls, ard (4) M&3 f a or Matter, of 
which the first three are really one, so that existence in the last 
resort consists of two entities, Siva and Maya. 

The Supreme Siva is transcendent or absolute Being, 
existing in inseparable union with His Saktis or Powers, which 
in their highest forms are the principles of Thought, Bliss, Will, 
Knowledge, and Action. These Powers are the instrumental 
causes by means of which He creates from Himself in the 
exercise of His own free will and pleasure a finite world of souls, 
subjects of thought which, though transcendental) y identical 
with Him, are phenomenally unconscious of Him. The higher 
order of these souls, the viptan&katas, are associated only with 
the higher or pure form of Maya, and possess only one impurity, 
the anava mala or illusion of differentiation in the Supreme 
unity of Being. The lower orders, pratay&katas and sakmlas* 
are associated and conditioned with gross Maya ; the former, in 
addition to the illusion of differentiation, have the impurity 
of karma, i.e., they are moved by finite desires to works, which 
consequently influence their successive incarnations; and the 
sakalas suffer from a third impurity, that called miylya, 
which arises from the presence in them of the material body. 
Maya is thus the material cause of the finite world. 

Existence is divided into a series of planes, graduated in 
order of their spirituality, to which correspond the 36 Tattvas 
or elements. Highest of all states is the 36th Tattva, the Nada 
or Siva-tattva, in which the Supreme, the absolute Thought, 
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dwells with His cosmic Powers or §aktis suspended in their 
operation. This corresponds to the periods of cosmic dissolution 
after the pralaya or cataclysm at the end of eackrepoch, during 
which nothing exists but inchoate Maya, the Supreme Siva, 
and the souls crystallised out of His essence, which are doomed 
to expiate in finite experiences their works throughout each 
epoch, and in the intervals lie dormant. The next four planes 
are those of the §akti-tattva, SadaSiva-tattva, Isvara-tattva, 
and Pure Knowledge-tattva, which arise in accordance with the 
relative predominance of the Saktis in the Divine Idea. These 
5 conditions are the "Pure Tattvas" or planes of complete spiri- 
tuality. The subjects of thought inhabiting them are Under 
the influence of onlv one impuritv. the inava mala or illusion 
at airterentiation in oemg, oy whicft they are separated in 
consciousness trorn me Supreme Siva * they are bodied of 
"Pure Miya ", or the Bindu of ^iva. 

The second class is that of subjects of thought bodied of 
gross Maya in its Higher form, the prcUayakalas, Their bodies 
are constituted of the Pancha-kanchuka or " five-fold vestment", 
naqiely the principles of Necessity (niyati), Time, Determination 
(kola), Passion, and finite Knowledge, imposed upon them by 
Maya until the cosmic dissolution at the end of each world- 
epoch. Last is the order of beings like ourselves, the sakaias 
or completely materialised souls, on whom Maya imposes not 
only the *' five-fold vestment" but likewise the cloak of 
physical nature, Prakriti, which the Saivas analyse in a manner 
very similar to that of the Sankhya, ending the series with 

£arth, the ist Tattva 

L. D. B. 
(To be continued.) 



Oh, what a great happiness is it for a soul to be subdued and subject! 
what great nches is it to be poor! v. ta great honour to be despised! 
what a height is it to be beaten down ! — Michael de Molikos. 



A YOG1N IN SAMADHI AT NEGAPATAM. 



^HERE is now lying in the Ardhamanfapam opposite to the 
Kalpaka-Vinayakar's shrine in the Temple of Nllayatakshi 
at Negapatam, a Yogin in Samadhi who has been more or less 
continuously in that state of Samadhi for the past one year and 
more. Enquiries tend to show that he is a young man much 
under forty, born of a well-to-do family of Saiva persuasion in 
the hamlet of Karuppambalam near Vedaranyam. Both his 
parents are still alive. He was for sometime, we are told, a 
disciple of one Tittaku4isvdmfi, an ascetic of the Alchemical 
school,* but soon left him in his insatiable quest after the 
Eternal. He received his Dikshd and was duly initiated into 
the mysteries of Yoga. 

When he attained to the stage of Mauna-Dtkshd, he had 
gone twice to Benares, and who knows what inspirations he 
received from that great and holy centre of spiritual influence, 
which deservedly enjoys the name of the eternal city, with the 
eternal Ganges running by its side. Suffice it to say that he 
returned from his holy pilgrimage a *' changed man " who has 
gained the key to the mysteries of the Higher Religion. He 
was for two years found to be waiting and watching before the 
sannadhi of the great God at Tintfifierunturaif, so famous and 
holy as the place of conversion of that great Saint and National 
Hero Sri Mdnikkavdchagar%. There is no idol in the temple 
there, but only the mystic chakra, the Wheel of the Eternal Law, 

f He is also known as Tettakucjipanulesi ((?,* ,*.<**$* uaQf&) — • 
—Ed. L.T. 

• This is usually known as the Rasayaua or Pamela school, and its 
greatest exponent is Bhoga-raunL— E d. L. T. 

f The modem Avadayarkoti in the Tanjore District. — Ed L. T. 

t In Sanskrit works, the Saint is referred to as MaoJvichaka.— 
Ed. L. T. 

3 
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with tlie mystic symbol of " UNITY " representing the Supreme 
Siva and the mysterious Power of Unification, — the Mystic 
Harmony that reconciles the irreconcilable elements, and pn> 
duces Heavenly Concord raining ambrosia, representing the 
supreme Sakti. The writer has been privileged to glance at 
the mantras forming the mystic worship of *' the Unity in 
Variety Ideal " by means of Siva^chakra and Sri-chakra in this 
temple, and to those who nave eyes to see and ears to hear, a 
more edifying and mystfcally scientific form of Supreme Wor- 
ship cannot be conceived. The simple but elaborately spiritual 
worship of the temple consists in methodically going through 
the whole Process of Evolution from the Beginning to the 
ultimate merging of the Word (Logos) or Chit-Sakti through 
Uma, the Vyashti-Pranava, with the four states of conscious- 
ness merging in the One All-pervasive Consciousness of the 
Mahavakya, " PrajTiandm Brahma ". 

Into this Eternal, Infinite and All-pervasive Consciousness 
of Brahm {which, by the way, is not merely the " Cosmic Consci- 
ousness " of the American school of New Psychology), merges 
the conscious entities of "I", "Thou" and "This" — this 
process of mergence forming the unending theme of the Yajur, 
Sama and Atharvana Vedas respectively. In the immortal 
words of Browning, and according to the teachings of the 
Fourth Veda which is summed up by the Mahavakya, " Ayam 
at ma Brahma " : 

" This world is no blot for us 
Nor blank , It means intensely and means good ". 

Now the end and aim of a true Yogin's superhuman efforts 
is summed up in the poet's one sentence, 

" To find its meaning is my meat and drink ". 

This Yogin now lying in long Samadhi at Negapatam was 
evidently determined " to find its meaning ", and so he follow- 
ed the mystic path in his own way. 
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After two years' expectant waiting and meditation at 
Tit upper unturai, he went to the great shrine of Tyagarajar at 
Tiruvarur, where the Principle of Sacrifice is deified as the 
Supreme Ideal to be followed by those who in this life would 
aspire "to walk with God ". There the.Initiat. *s faith and 
strength of mind was put to the severest test, a id he passed 
through the ordeal, without flinching. His Dikshd oj Silence 
under any and all circumstances, was tested by some one 
actually branding him with red-hot cinders, to make him speak. 
His Mauna-Diksha triumphed, and he went to Ncgapatam to 
claim his right of admittance into the Inner Court of the Holy 
Mystery at the hands of the Universal Mother Nildyaiakshi, 
Who "directed " him to observe the meaning of the symbol of 
Kaipaka Vinayaka. He went, he saw, he fell in Samadhi and 
he conquered. He has evidently attained to kdya-siddhi as a 
sadhanam ; and letting his body look after its own wants in 
its own heaven-ordained mystery, he attained to "kevata 
kumbaka" which is "success in Pranayama ", and for the 
last "one year and a half" he is giving himself up wholly and 
entirely, in what the scientists would call a "state of breathless 
attention", to witnessing the Power of Intelligence, disrobing 
itself of its various upddhis, which " veil upon veil ", covered 
its workings and distorted them to the eye of Man, with unend- 
ing vistas of delusive appearances which is the cause of all his 
woes, and the outcome of his bondage to the flesh. Of the mile- 
stones marking this path of redemption, which is. technically 
called "the Path of Yoga", I propose to speak seperately 
under that head. In the words of Mr. J. N. Farquhar of the 
Y. M. C. A. of Calcutta, the ascetic practice of Yoga "is no 
dilettante toying with a pretty thought, but has worked itself 
out in heroic efforts at self-renunciation *\ of which the Nega- 
patam Yogin's case, furnishes but an insignificantly small 
instance, compared with the great achievements of the eternal 
heroes of our land. 
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"The Ncgapatam Yogi "-Where He is! 



(Some Milestones in the Path of Yoga.) 

THE FIRST MILE-STONE IN THE PATH OF YOGA. 

In my last, giving particulars of "the Negapatam Yogi," 
whose long samadhi in a public place, is creating the greatest 
wonder and highest sensation throughout the country, I said, 
using the words of Mr. J. N. Karquhar of the Y. M. C. A., 
Calcutta, that " we know sufficient " of the principles under- 
lying the ascetic practice of Yoga, which is "no dilettante 
toying with a pretty thought, but has worked itself out in heroic 
efforts at self-renunciation! ". I shall now proceed to mark some 
of the mile-stones in the path of Yoga. And in doing so, I will 
necessarily have to be impersonal, for " the thousands of 
nameless men " who " have lived the life and formed their own 
practice in the silence ", care not to reveal the secrets of the 
paths to all and sundry who may choose to be inquisitive about 
them, or even enquire and seek them with diligence. It is not 
enough that you seek the truth ; but you must have acquired 
the qualification to seek. Sri-Sarikara makes " the sadltana- 
chatushfaya " the indispensable minimum qualification for an 
inquirer after the True Path. Sri-Saddsiva-yogindra equally 
prescribes four indispensable qualifications for the novitiate 
who would .seek initiation into the mysteries of Yoga. These 
are :- 

(i) Dhydrtam, the power to abstract the mind and think. 
The Sruti defines dhyanam as " nirvishayam manah* " '. This 
abstraction of the mind from concrete objects is impossible to 
any one who is saturated with the thought of "dchdham " and 
who consriously and unconsciously identifies oneself with the 
physical vesture known as the body. 

•This definition occurs in the Skandopanishat, ». ii. The verse is this: — 
Wf *wm?Rnr: ^ ^n%re: \v—Ed. l. t. 
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fii) The next qualification is Devotion to the subject of 
thought. This is no easy thing unless the thinker is attracted 
by the charm and beauty of an Ideal that arrests his attention 
from everything else, including his own body and mind, and 
holds him continuously attracted towards it, like the North 
Pole attracting the magnetic needle, so that he cannot help 
thinking of it and pining after its realisation. Such an Ideal 
can be presented only by a Guru who has studied the Sishya 
through and through, and this fact is emphasised by Sri-Sadd- 
Siva-yogindra at every turn. 

(iii) The third qualification is Knowledge of Ideal-Building 
i.e., the component parts that go to build up an attractive and 
complete Ideal as a Whole. Without this Knowledge, the 
novitiate's power to think in the abstract, and his devotion to 
an idea will degenerate into mental aberrations, causing a lot 
of trouble which none but a spiritual Guru may be able to heal, 
and that too if the mental aberrations have not made a way and 
cut a groove for themselves, and become settled thoughts. 

(ivj The fourth qualification is the Power to remain con- 
stant to one's own inward thought. This, in the language of 
Psychology, is called "Resolution", but it is quite a different 
thing from the "resolutions " that conventions, congresses and 
conferences are in the habit of making, and passing nowadays. 
It is a religious vow which binds the man in thought, word and 
deed, entering every inch of his being, and influencing him 
through and through for all time, until the mental affirmation 
made by him becomes an accomplished fact. It is the " Mental 
Resolve" to be constant and faithful to the Ideal, through weal 
or woe, and through good report and bad report, for better or 
for worse ! There is absolutely no absolution from a vow once 
taken. Once it is taken, it must be realised in every phase and 
aspect of it. It involves a life of self-dedication, the living the 
Hfe of discipline through every nerve and fibre of your heart, 
flesh, bone and muscle. 

These four indispensable qualifications duly and faithfully 
cultivated and successfully achieved to such a degree as to make 
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them natural accomplishments, prepare the novitiate to approach 
the inner court and look at "the Veil of his ". He must now 
worship the Ideal itself, " in spirit and in truth", i.e., by antar- 
pujah* The Lord SaddSiva-yogindra says that he who is not able 
to worship the Ideal in spirit and in truth is no Man. He is but 
a cow i.e., an animal-man. Jesus Christ has said the samething ; 
for, he insists on God being worshipped in spirit and in truth. 
He who has not attained to the stage of the "Thinking Man " is 
no Man at all, but only a COW or sheep (Pasuf), who is destined 
to be born again and again, and die every time he is born. For 
him, there is no release from the whirl of birth and death ! 

This is the First Mile-Stone in the Noble Path of Yoga, 
which every aspirant after the Royal Science (Raia-Vidy&) of 
Yoga, should trudge on, and reach ; and there is no escaping it. 

THE SECOND MILE-STONE IN THE PATH OF YOGA. 

The next Mile-Stone marks the stage where the weary 
pilgrim, way-worn and foot-sore, espies the Oasis in the desert- 
sands of Time and Space, which inspires him with hope, and 
stimulates his drooping spirits with Faith and Courage. The 
Oasis is the distant view of the Ideal in outline, the outstretching 
of the Guiding-Hand of Providence, that beckons him, from afar, 
to strive on and stop not, saying within his brave heart, the oft- 
repeated exhortation " Awake, Arise and stop not till the Goal 
is reached ! " f 

Here, at the end of the second mile-stone,- the thinking man 
who has learned to worship the Ideal he lives in spirit and in 
truth, finds it clothed in the form he thinks, and meeting and 
greeting him in person, to give him the helping-hand that he so 
much needs, and longs after. The Guru appears now and here, 

* The correct Sanskrit phrasing should be either Antabpuja or 
Antarapuja.— Ed. L.T. 

t ' Pasu ' means literally * a tethered beast ' and figuratively ' the 
corruption-bound soul '—Ed. L. T. 

% The exhortation occurs in the Yajurvediya-Kathaka-Upanishat, 
iii, 14.; the translation alters the order of the injuctions — Ed. L. T. 
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it may be in vision, or it may be in name and form and flesh as 
the thinker has been longing after to see, and seconds his efforts, 
describing to him the glory of the Ideal that he has been 
vaguely thinking after, and hazily building with love and hope 
and fear and trepidation ! For, hitherto, he has been building 
only with Hope and Faith ! He has yet to learn that Love 
which endures to the end, and transcends time and space and 
the limits of causation. 

The Guru here takes the novitiate in hand, describes to him 
in the clear light of reason the glory of the Promised Land ( Yogo- 
Bhumikas) and prepares him therefor, by testing his powers, his 
constancy, and, last but-not the least of all, his moral stamina, by a 
series of disciplinary exercises which yield to him immediate 
results. Herein comes the Yogic powers or Siddhis, which have 
in then the power to make or mar the greatest and most ardent 
tapasvin, just as he resists or yields to their bewitching tempta- 
tions ! Resist them and they become powerless, yielding all their 
strength and power to you, merging themselves in you, and 
becoming part of you as their conqueror. Yield to their 
temptations, and they lead you on and on, through hills and 
dales and woods and goods that reveal themselves to your 
wondering gaze and tickle your sense of pride, while binding 
your spirit like 'Asmodeus with the sacred fire ' to the rock of 
Phenomenal Existence! He who meets not with the Guru at 
this second-mile stone is a lost man, who must beat about the 
bush in the astral .plane, and, Leadbeater-like*, lead a life of 
pleasure and pain in the Astral World! Far, far is he from the 
true goal, and much and weary are the wanderings of his soul 
from birth to birth ; for, the pleasures and adventures of the 
Astral world are more tempting, and the sowings therein yield a 
quick and abundant harvest that is not as quickly reaped and 
consumed ! For, here, the tares and wheat grow in such promis- 
cuous mingling that there is no separating them, until they are 

* I am using the name in quite an innocent and entirely inoffensive 
sense, as bis name has become a by-word with newspaper readers for 
Astral light and learning. 
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harvested together, and then the task of seperating them is not 
so easy, for, the poor confused soul cannot easily distinguish 
the grains of wheat from the seeds of the tares ! Thus the soul 
reaps and sows a mixed seed of wheat and tares which again 
grow together, and the process goes on ad infinitum, prolonging 
the way, and leading the wandering soul through by-paths 
and lanes and crooked ways that take you round and round a 
labyrinthian maze, without bringing you a jot nearer the Goal, 
thus arresting your spiritual progress, and prolonging the 
series of births and deaths, to an endless extent ! 

Hence is the necessity and warning which the Lord SadS- 
iivayogindra utters at every turn, that the Guru's Grace fe 
essential and indispensable for the novitiate who would walk 
the straight and narrow "Razor-edge path " of Yoga, without 
coming to harm. For, here, occur the parting of the ways into 
Black Magic and White Magic, and none but the Guru can 
lead a soul aright and free from danger, at this most critical 
stage! Here I shall stop for a moment, just intimating that our 
Negapatam Yogi has passed far beyond these two early stages 
of the Path ; and let the over-strained reader have breathing- 
time, to collect his thoughts and gather up his attention, once 
again, to concentration-point, before entering on the third 

MILE-STONE IN THE PaTH OF YOGA. 

(brief summary of the path traversed before.) 
The first mile-stone in the Path of Yoga determined the 
man, the thinker ; the second mile-stone determined the ideal he 
is aspiring after, and which he is to realise, through the medium 
of the Guru. The Guru is absolutely necessary for the right 
guidance and safe progress of the aspirant towards the Goal, 
even as the matrix of the mother is absolutely necessary for the 
descending spirit, to materialise itself into a living organism. 
Now I ask my readers to give their full and undivided attention, 
as I trace the Path of Light beyond the second mile-stone. 

C. V. S. 

(To be continued.) 



THE* ADHARAS AND THE KUNDALINI 

OR 

FORCE CENTRES AND THE SERPENT-FIRE. 



(Continued from page 16 of No. /, Vol. XI.) 

This serpent-fire may be taken as the lower end of another 
of His streams, the physical-plane manifestation of another of 
the manifold aspects of His power. Like vitality, it exists on 
all planes of which we know anything ; but it is the expression 
of it in elheric matter with which we have to do. It is not 
convertible into either vitality or electricity, and does not seem 
to be affected in any way by either. I have seen as much as a 
million and a quarter volts of electricity put into a human 
body, so that when the man held out his arm towards the wall 
huge flames rushed out from his fingers, yet he felt nothing 
unusual, nor was he in the least burnt unless he accidentally 
touched some external object ; but even this enormous display 
of power had no effect whatever upon the serpent-fire. In The 
yoke of the Silence this force is called " the Fiery Power " and 
"the World's Mother"^ There is much reason for all these 
strange names, for it is in very truth like liquid fire as it rushes 
through the body, and the course through which it ought to 
move is a spiral one like the coils of a serpent. It is called the 
World's Mother because through it our various vehicles may be 
vivified, so that the higher worlds may open before us in 
succession. 

In the body of man its home, as we have said, is at the 
base of the spine, and for the ordinary person it lies there 
unawakened, and its very presence unsuspected, during the 
whole of his life ; and it is indeed far better to allow it thus to 
remain dormant until the man has made definite moral develop- 
ment, until his will is strong enough to control it and his 
thoughts pure enough to enable him to face its awakening 
without injury. No one snould experiment with it without 
4 
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definite instruction from a teacher who thoroughly, understands 
the subject, for the dangers connected with it arc very real and 
terribly serious. Some of them are purely physical. Its 
uncontrolled movement often produces intense physical pain, 
and it may very readily tear tissues and even destroy physical 
life. This, however, is the least of the evils of which it is 
capable, for it may do permanent injury to vehicles higher than 
the physical. 

One very common effect of rousing it prematurely is that 
it rushes downwards in the body instead of upwards, and thus 
excites the most undesirable passions — excites them and 
intensifies their effects to such a degree that it becomes 
absolutely impossible for the man to resist them, because a force 
has been brought into play in whose presence he is as helpless 
as a swimmer before the jaws of a shark. Such men become 
satyrs, monsters of depravity, because they are in the grasp of 
a force which is out of all proportion to the ordinary human power 
of resistance. They may probably gain certain supernormal 
powers, hut these would be such as would bring them into 
touch with a lower order of evolution with which humanity is 
intended to hold no commerce, and to escape from its awful 
thraldom may take them more than one incarnation. There is a 
school of black magic which purposely uses this power in this 
way, in order that through it may be vivified those lower force- 
centres which are never used by the followers of the Good Law. 

Even apart from this greatest of its dangers its premature 

urrfoldment has many other unpleasant possibilities. It intensi- 
fies everything in ihe man's nature, and it reaches the lower 
and evil qualities more readily than the good. In the mental 
body, for example, ambition is very readily aroused, and soon 
swells to an incredibly inordinate degree. It would be likely to 
bring with it a great intensification of the power of intellect, 
but at the same time it would produce abnormal and satanic 
pride, such as is quite inconceivable to the ordinary man. It is 
not wise for a man to think that he is prepared to cope with any 
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force that may arise within his body ; this is no ordinary force, 
but something resistless. Assuredly no uninstructed man 
should ever try to awaken it, and if such an one finds that it has 
been aroused by accident he should at once consult some one 
who fully understands these matters 

It may be noticed that I have specially and intentionally 
refrained from explaining how this arousing is to be done, or 
mentioning the order in which the force (when aroused) should 
be passed through these various centres, for, that should by no 
means be attempted except at the express suggestion of a 
Master, who will watch over His pupil during the various 
stages of the experiment. I most solemnly warn all students 
against making any effort whatever in the direction of 
awakening these tremendous forces except under such qualified 
tuition, for I have myself seen many cases of the terrible effects 
which follow from ignorant and ill-advised meddling with these 
very serious matters. This force is a tremendous reality, one 
of the great basic facts of Nature, and most emphatically it is 
not a thing to be played with, or to be lightly taken in hand, 
for to experiment with it without understanding it, is far more 
dangerous than it would be for a child to play with nitro- 
glycerine. As is very truly said in the Ila^iayogapradipUtH : 
"It gives liberation to Yogis and bondage to fools", (iii. 107.J 

In matters such as these, students so often seem to think 
that some special exception to the laws of Nature will be made 
in their case, that some special intervention of Providence will 
save them from the consequences of their folly. Assuredly 
nothing of that sort will happen, and the man who wantonly 
provokes an explosion is quite likely to become its first victim. 
It would save much trouble and disappointment if students 
could be induced to understand that in all matters connected 
with occultism we mean just exactly a*nd literally what we say, 
and that it is applicable in every case without exception. For 
there is no such thing as favoritism in the working of the great 
Laws of the Universe. Everybody want* to try all possible 
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experiments ; everybody is convinced that he is quite ready for 
the highest possible teaching and for any sort of development, 
and no one is willing to work patiently along at the improve- 
ment of character, and to devote his time and his energies to 
doing something useful for the work of the Society, waiting for 
all these other things until a Master shall announce that he is 
ready for them. The old aphorism still remains true : " Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God and His Righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you ". 

There are some cases in which the fire wakes spontaneously, 
so that a dull glow is felt ; it may even begin to move of itself, 
though this is rare. In this latter case it would be likely to 
cause great pain, as, since the passages are not prepared for it, 
it would have to clear its way by actually burning up a great 
deal of etheric dross — a process that cannot but engender 
suffering. When it thus awakes of itself or is accidentally 
aroused, it usually tries to rush up the interior of the spine, 
instead of following the spiral course into which the occultist is 
trained to guide it. If it be possible, the will should be set in 
motion to arrest its onward rush, but if that proves to be 
impossible (as is most likely) no alarm need be felt. It will 
probably rush out through the head and escape into the 
surrounding atmosphere, and it is likely that no harm will 
result beyond a slight weakening. Nothing worse than a 
temporary loss of consciousness need be apprehended. The 
really appalling dangers are connected not with its upward 
rush, but with the possibility of its turning downwards and 
inwards. 

(To be continued.) 

C. W. L. 



No man really owns anything ; all he has is merely the trouble of 
maintaining what he thinks- is in his possession. Still he possesses 
nothing, since in his fading away that which seemed his possession 
remains arid passes into olher hands to be maintained, while he himself 
has not anything but his own entity.— Sennonettes in Mazdaznan. 



THE SPIRIT OF BUDDHISM. 



*^fERE I obliged to give an approximate definition of 
Buddhism in one sentence, I should say that it is the 
religion of deliverance from evil by enlightenment. 

In his Ethic of Freethought Prof. Karl Pearson writes : 
"Without sensuous pleasure would life be endurable? 
Without belief in immortality can man be moral ? Without 
worship of a god can man advance towards righteousness? 
Yes, replies Gautama ; these ends can be attained, by knowledge. 
Knowledge alone is the key to the higher path ; the one thing 
worth pursuing in life. * * * Knowledge is that which brings 
calmness and peace to life, which renders man indifferent to the 
storms of the phenomenal world." 

Buddhism teaches that the universe is of one essence, 
developing to one end, according to one law. 

Buddhism asserts the truth of the transciency of all there is, 
which Huxley expresses thus [Evolution and Ethics] : 

u In the whole universe there Is nothing permanent, no 
eternal substance either of mind or matter." 

Heraclitus expresses the truth in these words : 

" Everything throughout the universe is in constant flux, 
and nothing permanent but in transition from being to nothing, 
and from nothing to being, from life to death and from death to 
life, that nothing is, that everything becomes, that the truth of 
being is becoming, that no one, nothing is exempt from thi- law, 
the law symbolised by the fable of the Phoenix in the fin. " 

Buddhism enunciates the truth thus: There is no Individu- 
ality without a Putting Together, no Putting Together without 
a Becoming, no Becoming without a Becoming Different, and 
no Becoming Different without a Dissolution. 

Buddhism casts out the delusion of a metaphysical ego 
and upholds the existence of the feeling, thinking) aspiring 
soul — called mind — born of contact between sense and object 
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When you say // rains, yon do not separate // from rains 
—you speak only of raining. Just so, in thinking, feeling, 
aspiring, there is no separate entity that thinks, feels, aspires. 

This "1", this my personality, is born of a cause which 
is transient, and so there is nothing eternal in it— no persisting 
soul. Man is but an aggregation of form, sensation, perception, 
discrimination, and consciousness. And when death strikes 
down the present personality naught remains but the causes 
generated, which can be negatived by their logical conse- 
quences. The force set in motion, in life, cannot lie fallow — it 
must fructify. No energy is lost — no deed is lost. Not an act, 
not a word, not a thought of ours, can be lost and wasted in 
space. 

Thus John (now Lord) Morley [Critical Miscellanies] : 

" When our lames are blotted out, and our place knows us 
no more, the energy of each social service will remain, and so 
too, let us not forget, will each social disservice remain, like 
the unending stream of one of nature's forces. The thought 
that this is so, may well lighten the poor perplexities of our 
daily life, and even soothe the pang of its calamities ; it lifts us 
from our feet as on wings, opening a larger meaning to our 
private toil and a higher purpose to our public endeavour ; 
makes the morning as we awake to its welcome, and the even- 
ing like soft garment as it wraps us about ; it nerves our 
arms with boldness against oppression and injustice, and 
strengthens our voice with deeper accents against falsehood, 
while we are yet in the full noon of our days — yes, and perhaps 
it will shed some ray of consolation, when our eyes are grow- 
ing dim to it all, and we go down into the Valley of Darkness". 

Buddhism recognises the fact of Sorrow. Misery has been 
the constant mate of the human race. 

There is sorrow in birth, in disease, in death, in the separa- 
tion from the pleasant, in the union with the unpleasant, in the 
craving for things that cannot be had. Sorrow arises from a 
morbid cleaving to objects. S iw ends if the fires of lust 
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and hate are put out. Self-control, Self-culture and Love of 

fellow-beings lead to the extinction of Sorrow. 

Misery arises from self-seeking. Joy there is where there 
is a desire for the welfare of others. 

With self at his command, with an all-embracing love to 
one and all, man triumphs in a joyous repose over Sin and 
Sorrow. What else does man seek ? What else can help him 
to this blissful state ? — but a peaceful mind and a loving 
temper. There can be no higher wisdom than self-control : 
there can be no higher contemplation than pervade the four 
corners of the world with thoughts of love : there can be no 
deeper faith than a generous mind. Yes, there can be nothing 
beyond the reach and grasp of Love. 

THUS Shelley [The Revolt of Islam] : 

" Reproach not thine own soul, but know thyself, 

Nor hate another's crime, nor loathe thine own. 

It is the dark idolatry of self, 

Which, when our thoughts and actions once are gone. 

Demands that man should weep, and bleed, and groan ; 

O vacant expiation ! be at rest. — 

The past is Death's, the future is thine own ; 

And love and joy can make the foulest breast 

A paradise of flowers, where peace might build her nest **. 

The Blessed One : 

"Self is our error and illusion, a dream. Open your 

eyes and awake. See things as they are and you will be 

comforted". 

" He who has found there is no 1, will let go all the lusts 

and desires of egotism " 

"The attainment of truth is possible only when self is 

recognised as an illusion. Righteousness can be practised only 

when we have freed our mind from the passions of egotism. 

Perfect peace can dwell only when all vanity has disappeared". 
"Him I call indeed a Brahmana who, though he be guilty 

of no offence, patiently endures reproaches, bonds and stripes — 
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who, though he be cursed by the world, yet cherishes no ill-will 
towards it ". 

"He, whose evil deeds are covered by good deeds, bright- 
ens up this world like the moon when she rises from behind 
the clouds ". Thus you see the Blessed One gives strength 
and peace to every child of Sorrow. 

There is no crime, no mistake — but ignorance. Clear 
ignorance and grow strong in will — and the sinner dies and 
the sage is born in you. And, the awakened sage brushes aside 
the sophistry of his little self, and bids all the terrors of life 
welcome. He is high above all the storms and tempests of life. 
Abolishing ail egotism of self he enjoys Peace Unutterable- 
he enjoys the beautific Vision of Nirvana. 

Let go this mean, miserable care for self. There is no 
truth, no happiness in — This is I and This is Mine. Let go the 
desire to keep yourself separate. Separation involves limitation 
and limitation means ignorance, and ignorance is pain. 

Where there is no idea of / and Mine — there every care and 
fear shall have passed away, every shame and ignominy shall 
have been stripped of their poisonous fangs : there thought 
would do the bravest, and courage the noblest : there would be 
the precision of truth, the exactitude of justice and the solicitude 
of love : there would reign supreme, Dauntless Freedom and 
Undying Peace. 

Here, you see all the treasures of the heart and brain, all the 
songs of love, and all the trophies of thought. 

What more could we desire ? And what could be more 
rational and more conducive to the happiness of the human 
race? 

I have but little to ask. Let me be what I should be— let 
me strive and realize the best in me— my God— My fairest 
dreams and hopes of a fuller, freer life— or be Nothing. 

A. S. M. 



NAMMALYAR'S TIRU YIRUTTAM. 



(Continued from page js of No. /, Vol. XI.) 
DEDICATION. 



To 



Sri-mAn BhAskara-Setu-Pati, 

Maharaja of RAmnAd. 

" lihakti-krito Janardanah," — 

" He who curbs souls — devoid of Love, 

Is ■ tf — ■ by souls — who bear Him love! " 

The present Hymn — show'ng this Great Truth, 
Thee, Setu-pati f I inscribe ! 
Salvation's " Bridge " or " Setu " 's God,— ' 
Who's also " Bhas-kara " as be'ng 
The Source of Light and Life to all 
Parts of Mis inf 'nite universe ; * 
Him buy thou with thy love, thence make 
[10] Thy life a comment on thy name — 
Which is " l^ord of Salvation- Bridge 
And Source of Light and Life to all " ! 
Thus, Arjun — " KeSav's soul" became ; 3 



1 "Amritasyaisha Setuh". — Mundakopanishad, 2, 2, 5. The same 
truth is revealed also in the Chhandogyopanishad, 8, 4, 1 ; id^ 8, 4, 2 ; 
Brih. Up., 4, 4, 22 (according to the reckoning in Jacob's book.); MaittrL 
Up. 7, 7; Katha-Up., 3, 2; Svet.-Up., 6, 19; and a host of other authorities, 

• " Tasya bhasa sarvam idam vi-bhati ".— Ka^ha-Up. 5-15; Svet-Upi 
6-14; Mupd.Up., 2, 2, to, etc. 

* "Arjunah Keiivasyatma ", 

5 
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PSudavs grew — " KeSav's vital-airs ".* 
Thus may 'st thou, with thy line, e'er glow ! 
Thus thee bless I— Srf-Parthasar'thi-das, Madras 
By Parthasar'thi taught to spurn all else as dross ! — 
This Blessing's date's the Twelfth of Kartik'-Suddh, 
That is, The Holiest of All our Days, 
[20] Come into Th' Holiest of our Cycle-year — * 

Named " Plava " or " The God-sent Saving Ship " ! 
" He's but a killer of his soul, who, though endowed 
With that (1) chief of organ'sms — called the human frame, 

(2) A pearl of rare attainment in organ'sms' seas, 

(3) A well-built ship wherewith souls, birth-sea, can safe- 

cross, 

(4) Piloted as it is by 'Gloom-dispellers' wise, 

(5) And, as by fav'rable wind by myself propelled ! " 
This counsel too of our Lord Krishna, lay to hear and 

Prapanna-Parijata, 44; 
It, Bhagavat records, and Varad'-Guru quotes. — 
[30] In his 'Saint's Manual ' — ' Prapanna-Parijat '. 
14 'Gu ' is the name to darkness giv'n, 
. And its dispeller — ' ru ' is named ! 
The soul — who darkness doth dispel, 
Is, for that reason, " Gu-ru ' called ". 
Thee e'er attend the blessings of 
[36] Such darkness-clearing Gu-rus Great ! 

* * Mama Prani(h) hi Pandavah ? " Our Lord and Saviour Sri- 
Krishna's own Speech. [Maha-Bharata.] 

* November, 23, 1901, KauSika-DvadaSi, the holiest day in our year. 



MOTTOES AND TESTIMONIES. 



I. (i) Praise of the Seer of our Dravid Veds, 

(2) And him who these Veds' whole sense best explained,— 
Making e'en us, to borrow Cyprian's happy words, 
"An ocean of thought in a drop of language" * see, — 

Say'ng, (Cowper-like,) the heart, high lessons gives 

the head ! 
And (like Fred 'rick the Great and Bacon too,) 
Religious truth 's through ardent sermons, better 

reached, 
Than by the reading of elab'rate treatises ; 
And (as said Milton touching Spenser's works,) 
More thought's. contained and is imparted in 
The pieces short than in the longer works. 

[ Cf. TyndaJl's Fragment " On the Scientific Use of the Imagi- 
nation.] 

(r) " Bowing my head with humbleness, 1 reverence, 
The Vaku}** -decked and Saint-served Feet of our 

Fam'ly's 
First-Sire and Saviour, which alone my Elders, as 
Mother, sire, beauties, children, wealth and all, e'er 
prized ! " 
[ — Sage Yamunacharya's Hymn of Hymns, 0. 5- = "Mata, pita," etc.] 



[• Motto on the title page of * Evans's Vintage Gleanings ", Second 
Edition, 1850] 

** Garland made of the flowers of "a beautiful tree commonly called 
orbicular, well known in Bengal by the names of Moulseree and Bouteeree". 
—Dr. Adam Clarke's " Notes on the Glta-Govinda " annexed at the end 
of the Song of Songs (in his Bible Commentary of 6 royal 8vo. vols.). 
This word * vakul ' is spelt by Dr. Clarke as ■ bacul ", and bears No. (19) 
in the list of words explained in these " Notes ". 
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(2) "I humbly bow to that Great Ocean of Blest Speech — 
'Blest Liege of th' Iron-Age's Antidote' by name, 
E'en beggars of whose school's stray sayings grow- 
First "rnong the scholars of all other schools! " 
[—The King's Preceptor Kandadai Tojappacharya's confession, 
when, with humbled pride, he became a disciple] 

II. " If 1 had ne'er seen any of the fine works of 
Correggio", said Reynolds, "1 should ne'er have 

remarked 
In Nature th* expression, ...1,... in. ..his pieces" "find", 
"Or if 1 had remarked it, I might have thought it 
Too diff'cult or impossible to execute ". 

— Henry Morley's Intro, to Reynolds' Discourses 
on Art (in CasseU's Series), p. 7. 

III. "Those who, in things divine, trust to their own sensa- 
tions and reflections only (as the Brahmos do), and those too, 
who add to these two sources of knowledge, barely their own 
judgment of the meaning of the words of a Divine Revelation 
(as certain unthinking Christians and widow-marrying Indians 
do), must either be themselves inspired or go astray ; for he 
that has not lived the life of the inspired saints by being 
subjected to their sole discipline, cannot have the experience 
requisite to enable him to understand and appreciate their 
doctrine and aspiration, his inner eye not being aided in its 
vision, by their spiritual telescope and microscope and their 
thousand other instruments of observation. Accordingly, 

4 Look at things with my mental sense and ye shall know ', 
said the Greatest ot our Alvars or Dravida Saints. In this 
connection, let every one ponder the following consummate 
classic observation of Mr. J. S. Mill: — 'To find people who 
believe their religion as a person believes that fire will burn his 
hand when thrust into it [and be it observed that it is this 
state of mind that is intended to be secured by the rule of 
Nididhyasana or 'walking with the eye of faith',] we must 
seek them in those oriental countries where Europeans do not 
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yet predominate, or in the European world when it was still 
universally Catholic ' —Three Essays on Religion, p. So. All 
the temporal advantages boasted of by certain unthinking 
Protestants and by thinkers still more sceptical [such as the 
new Japanese leaders], cannot in the least atone for the diminu- 
tion [in the smallest degree — ] even by the measure of a ' grain 
of mustard seed (Luke, 17, 6.)', of that 'faith unto salvation' 
which has been so vehemently preached [as being capable of 
working even miracles,] by Christ and other preachers of the 
like character in Christendom itself. In the same spirit too is 
J. S, Mill's other consummate observation that a man with a 
belief, is equal to ninety-nine [he might have said " is more than 
millions of millions"] who have interests only. Columbus's 
strength of faith in Astronomical and Geographical Science 
conquered another temporal world. The like strength of faith 
at least, if we could bring it to bear on the science of God, 

will make us masters of every world in God's universe " — 

A. Gopalacharlu's Devout Benedictions, p. 1, Note iii. 

IV. " I would chiefly recommend " says Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
one of the greatest of the world's painters, "that an implicit 
obedience to the rules of art, as established by the great 
masters, should be exacted from the young students. That 
those models, which have parsed through the approbation of 
ages, should be considered by them as perfect and infallible 
guides: as subjects for their imitation, not their criticism. 

"I am confident that this is the only efficacious method of 
making a progress in the arts; and that he who sets out with 
doubting \Cf. Glta, 4 — 40] will find life finished before he 
becomes master of the rudiments. For it may be laid down as 
a maxim, that he who begins by presuming on his own sense 
(the " pandita-manin " of Indian Sages) has ended his studies 
as soon as he has commenced them. Every opportunity, 
therefore, should be taken to discountenance that false and 
vulgar opinion that rules are the fetters of genius. They are 
fetters only to men of no genius [i.e. genuine taste] ; as that 
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armour, which upon the strong becomes an ornament and a 
defence, upon the weak and misshapen turns into a load, and 
cripples the body which it was made to protect: — " Seven 
Discourses on Art, Cassell's Edition, p. 16. 

" From the remains of the works of the ancients, the modern 
arts were revived, and it is by their means that they must be 
restored a second time. However it may mortify our vanity, 
we must be forced to allow them our masters ; and we may 
venture to prophesy, that when they shall cease to be studied, 
arts will no longer flourish, and we shall again relapse into 
barbarism." — Id., p. 138. 

" The truths here expressed concerning Art may, with 
slight adjustment of the way of thought, be applied to Litera- 
ture or to any exercise of the best powers of mind for souping" 
the delights that rouse us to the larger sense of life." Id. 
H. Morley's Introduction, p. 5. 

Compare the following expressions of Indian Sages :— 

(1) "In Thy world-processes — which constitute Thy play, 
Thy Devotees delight as fellow-play'rs to join. 
Nay, Thy Commands — through Ved conveyed, 
Follow in th 'wake of these souls' wills ! " 

— ( =^ " Tvad-asritanam ", etc.' — Sage Yamunacharya's 

Hymn of Hymns, v. 20). 

{2) " Whate'er in joke such Saints say, will, 

As highest Scripture, weighty be". — Jfiana-Sara, v. 40 = Avidu 

Suruti-yam." 

V. Lamenting the extinction of religion in his own country, 
Professor Tyndall paid :— Religion once came from the East, 
and from the East it must come again [Barrow's History of 
the Parliament of Religions, end of Pratap Chandar Mazumdar's 
speech], 

A. G. 
(To be continued.) 



Tamil Language— A Phase of its History and an 
Aspect of its Modern Requirements.* 



JNDIA 1 is a! vast country peopled by different races speaking 
different languages. It was, even from the earliest times' 
not free from foreign disturbances and at each period of such 
disturbances there was an amount of influence brought to bear 
upon the peoples and their languages. To trace the order 
in which the several changes took place, is perhaps a difficult 
task and the difficulty is rendered greater when we see that we 
have only uncertain and unsafe materials to build any theories 
upon. 

2. Tamil language, has, however, an antiquity not much affec- 
ted by foreign influences and we have in it a literature which 
may be called original. The earliest of our Tamil works in exis- 

• A paper read by the Hon. Mr. S. R. M. M. Ramasvami Chettiyar, 
at the Anniversary of the Saivasaniayabhivriddhi Sabha, Palamcottah, 
on a8th May 19 10, and specially contributed to our Journal. — Ed. L. T. 

1 This paper is obviously based on the late Mr. V. G. Suryanarayana 
Sastrt's History of the Tamil Language (Madias, 1903), a work of indifferent 
value, as a product of historic, epigiaphic or linguistic research. A 
recent treatise of much greater scientific utility is " The Lingwstic Sttrvty of 
India, VoL IV, Mupda and Dra vidian Languages, compiled and edited by 
G. A. GriersOD, Calcutta, Government Printing Office, 1906, fol, xvi + 681 
pp., and two plates." The volume was preparer 1 by Mr. Sten Konow, the 
Director-General of the Archaeological Survey of India, and the proofs of 
the Dravidian part, revised by Mr. V. Venkayya, Epigraphist to the 
Government of Madras. See, in this connexion, J alien Vinson's lucidly- 
written "Les Etudes Dravidieanes et particutterement les Etudes 
Tamoules de 1900 a 1906," i-tsam, published in VAnnit LingmifHam 
publiee sous les auspices de la Socfcte' de Phiiologie, Tome III, 1905-1907, 
Paris, 1908. It is our intention to translate this exceedingly valuable 
paper of Julien Vinson's, in some of the future numbers of our Journal, 
for the benefit of our readers.— Ed. L. T. 
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tence is Q^ir^s^utSlaji'. Its commentator mj®Qgn<(tita&tuittt says 
in his commentary that that work was written at the end of the 
first e&$ or erosion*. According to Professor Elliot there were 
many erosions and the last of which was about 9000 years ago. 
Even taking the last erosion (a*iy0) as the basis of calculation 
the Tamil language must have existed 9000 years ago. If it is 
as old as 9000 years it must perforce have been an original and 
independent language as will be noticed later on*. 

* A much earlier work is ^js^^imx, of which only fragments are at 
present available. For indigenous authorities to say so, see the late Prof. 
M. Seshagiri Sastri's Tamil Literature (Madras, 1904), pp. r et seq ; also, 
chap, viii of Suryanarayana Sastri's History of the Tamil Language. — Ed. L.T. 

s The earliest mention of st-evQairarareo is to be found in Nakklrar's 
§}eeoptu(g)SsuQuiT(^afsBiiT, Others like Nachchinarkkiniyar (in his Qpira> 
snuiSiuu QunQenjsH&ft Deisms) and Adiyarkkunallar (in his &®iuu$&ir<! 
a/6Bir) have merely copied that mention. But whether mdSna or the later 
(f©>«6wri_(g)ff is the author of the extant ^^puj^asuQuirQ^^esnj (p. 24 
of Seshagiri Sastrt's Tamil Literature) need not here be enquired into, 
though it has considerable chronological interest. The date of Nakktrar 
cannot be earlier than 500 and later than 700 a.c. (cf., p. 359 of the Light 
of Truth, VolX.y-Ed.L.T. 

1 The assumptions involved in these findings cannot be said to be 
judicious. The commentator Nachchinarkkiniyar is generally referred to 
the 13th Century a.c. His statements are shown by Seshagiri Sastri to 
be considerably open to question, and we cannot take them as anything 
more than pious fantasies. The existence of the three Sarighas to which 
Nilaka^thanar (600 \. c. or later ?) makes the first mention, cannot be re- 
garded as a proven fact, without irrebuttable archaeological or historical 
authentication. Seshagiri Sastrt points out at great length that the 
Sanghas were the outcome of the pretty imagination of the mediaeval 
Tamil literati, and proves that the only genuine Sarigha that assembled at 
Madura was in 470 ax, and that under Jain auspices (p. 47 of his Tamil 
Literature), Hence, the date of Trina-dhumigni's Tolkappiyam ( = Skt. 
Dola-Kavya) has to be established on independent literary, if not historical, 
evidence The weight of scholarly opinion is inclined to refer that work to 
a period whch is not earlier than 100 b.c According to NUakagthanar, Tol- 
kappiyam was the additional lakshana-grantha of the second Sahgka. In 
the uncertainty which surrounds Nachchinarkkiniyar's statements, we may, 
for the present, leave the discussion of asuifl alone, be it the result of a sud- 
den tidal bore, or other marine phenomenon. The records of the Geological 
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3. Tamil language has an originality and a singularity of its 
own and it cannot be classified under the Turanian group parti- 
cularly where no striking or forcible similarity can be found 
between them 5 . The distinction between sui—Quir^ and QjekrQunrifi 

Survey of India do not help us in fixing the exact times of any of the 
epochal erosions, submergences, upheavals or the like; for palaeontological 
or stratigraphical evidence can only give us approximations of ' periods ' 
' ages ' and ' horizons' (cf., pp. 4 et xq of Mr. V. V. Ramapan's On tie Nan- 
Marine Mollusca of Madras and its Vicinity, Madras, 1900) and not actual 
centuries or years. It has almost been a besetting fashion with ancient 
Sanskrit works to refer to pralayas, but scholars have righdy treated it as 
of no value for purposes of definite chronological land marking. 'Professor 
Elliot ' is an unknown figure in the geological world, and what he 
means by ' erosions ' and how he fixes their dates, will need to be 
critically examined, before his observations can be accepted by Hindus 
as, at any rate, safely and scientifically inferential. Yet, we need not 
trouble here about him, nor about his method of determining the time of 
" erosion ", since we have, for reasons already mentioned, to fix the date 
of Tolkappiyam independently of Nachchinarkldniyar's accounts in his 
Commentary. — Ed. L. T. 

" Cf., also the late Rev. F. W. Kellett's Introduction to the late Mr. V. G. 
Suryanarayaua Sastri's History of the Tamil Language (p. 10) : " The origin 
of Tamil language still remains to be discovered— -a secret to reward some 
scholar patiently treading in the path along which this book points the 
way ". Mr. Kellett, scholar as he was, happened to write in this hopeful 
vein, as he did not know the subject-matter of Mr. Sastri's book. To 
one that wades through it with a seeking eye, the book has no clear ideas 
to offer, as regards the basic lingual and linguistic elements of Tamil. But 
for an idea of the genetic relationship of Tamil we may refer our readers 
to "The Languages of India : being a reprint of the Chapter on Languages 
contributed by G. A. Grierson to the Report on the Census of India, 1901; 
Calcutta, 1903". It would appear that the Dravidian family comprises four- 
teen principal languages, most of which, however, are only to be met witb> 
in the various portions of the Peninsular India, the leading exct 
bein« Brahui which is spoken on the confines of Afghanistan, 
more important of these languages are Telinga, Tamil, Camera, 
and Gondi which are spoken respectively by 20,600,000, n 
10,500,000, 6,000,000 and 1,200,000 inhabitants. A good "OMMHlon 
of the affinities of the Dravidian with the Maid* group .4t hfcfcfeges, 
and of the inter-relationships of the languages comprising 
6 
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could have arisen only when there were two languages standing 
side by side, one in the north and the other in the south, both 
coining in contact with each other. The following peculiarities 
among others lend countenance to the position that Tamil must 
be a language independent of any other* :— 

(i) In Tamil Grammar, gender and number are treated 
under one head undo peculiar to Tamil language alone 7 . 

(iij The indications of tense, present, past, and future by 
the doubling of the root, by affixes and by inter-letter (®ew_/fl , 8etf) 
for each tense are other peculiarities not found elsewhere". 

(iii) Gender in Sanskrit is upon words. Gender upon 
meaning of words is peculiar to Tamil and not found in Sanskrit. 
For example **"> which means hand is of masculine gender. 

family, is to be found in the Revue d* Linguistique {15th July 1907, Vol. 40, 
pp. 196-199). See also A. Ludwig : Uber die Verbalflexion der Dravidsprachen 
(Prague, 1900), and the same scholar's " On a Phonetic peculiarity of 
Telugu and the term Dravidian " (Zeitsehnft fiir Kunde des Morgenkntdes, 
Vol. 18, pp. 132-135), and M. Julien Vinson's Manuel de la Langm Tamoule 
(Paris, 1903), for interesting observations on Tamil philology and its 
relation to that of the Dravidian family of languages. — Ed. L, T. 

* The distinguishing peculiarities pointed out in this paragraph are 
also to be found in one form or another in the other Dravidian languages, 
and, again, in the Munda family. — Ed. L. T. 

1 We do not quite catch our author's meaning. But of this we are 
quite sure that whatever may be claimed as a close peculiarity of Tamil will 
equally be shared by the other Dravidian languages. And to say definitely 
whether the peculiarity contemplated here is also shared by the Indo- 
European family of languages, we require to have a clearer illustrative 
exposition of the author's sense.— Ed. L. T. 

• We do not understand our author intelligibly. Whatever it is, the 
peculiarity is sure to be found in the other Dravidian languages, as well as 
10 the Munda group, since the latter is agglutinative. But, so far as we 
know, the law of the reduplication of letters, and of the affixing of tense- 
terminations, the so-called 'conjugational signs' and initial syllables or 
letters, in order tcylnark off sundry verbal paradigms, is a common enough 
.feature b Sanskrit, Latin, Greek, German, Russian, etc.— Ed. L. T. 
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fir ffw which means wife is also masculine, while sar^^mh which 
also means wife is of neuter gender*. 

(i v) More than one half of Qfiii&sirut3«uu> deals with Qur? ®m$ 
<snjii> which is a branch of grammar peculiar to Tamij language 
and to Tamil language alone'*. 



9 All the Indo-European languages whether ancient or modern (viz., 
Sanskrit, Latin, French, German etc.), barring English (which very 
nearly resembles the Dravidian family in point of vocabnlar gender- 
differentation, though decidedly more perfect) and a few others, have, 
for the sake and convenience of classifying declension-modes, grouped 
nouns under gender-classes ; so much so that ' gender ' is the face-table 
of the noun, giving a clue to its inflectional idiocyncrasy. It is (to speak 
philologically) due to a sheer accidence that the three-fold 'gender* is 
denoted by the attributes, masculine, feminine and neuter ;for, one may as 
well call it positive, negative, and neutral ; or cardinal, fixed and mutable ; 
or fiery, airy and watery ; as it makes a hair of difference how we call 
it, so long as we know the rationale of the appellations. The Dravidian 
family has, strictly speaking, no ' gender of words', as it has really no need 
therefor. It coordinates its so-called ' gender * with the sex of the objects 
denoted by the words, but even here there is much room for improvement 
(when compared, e. g., with a language like English) in regard to the 
'gender' of the vocables describing the non-human province of the biophoral 
Nature. But, it should be said to its credit that, viewed from its own 
stand-point, the Tamil language is freedom itself, when compared with 
the ' gender '-shackles of Sanskrit, German, French and so on ; while 
Russian, as every student of that tongue knows, marks only a half- 
transition from the ' gender '-complication of German to the *sex '-simpli- 
city of English. — Ed. L. T. 

19 The word g&)cv>s.sewri> which is apparently rendered into 'grammar" 
in the present instance, is a modification of the Sanskrit 'lakn'mva', and 
really means a great deal more than ' grammar '. It is a misnomer to 
speak of 'lakshana' as 'grammar' in the English sense. ' Lakshapa' literally 
means 'characteristic' and, in an extended sense, ' the art of composition'. 
The Sanskrit word ' Vyakarapa ' is the nearest approach to the modern 
notion of * Grammar '. The Ouir^^^xtrath of Qfiir^sauiSiuiii bad its 
own interesting vicissitudes (cf., the expressive Sanskrit name "Dola- 
Kavya') in the history of Tamil. Porul-lakshana first included prosody 
which later on switched off into a separate department ; eventually it dealt 
purely with rhetoric, to wit, with the elements of the finished architect*** 
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(v) The Tamil prosody especially Gacarutr possesses nilei 
which are peculi-irly its own and such rules are not to be found 
in the prosody of any other language; the metre found in 
4 «i,u «gr.j& is peculiar only to Tamil and the work itself is 
purely Tamil 1 ' 

(vi) Words representing measurements and weights such as 
^i^digj, sr.tfl etc, and (tpm$$ t jt/mgAsimS etc., are found only in 
Tamil**. These distinctive and other characteristics of the Tamil 
language had already been noticed by the great 9, 'ifgtnmmtsntftB-aim 

of thought, emotion and imagination. The porul-lakshata of Tamil is con- 
siderably indebted to Sanskrit (cf„, Chap, IV of Suryanariya^a Sastn's His- 
tory of the Tamil Language), and, as every scholar knows, Trinadhumagni's 
Tolkiippiya ( — Skt. Dola-kavya) is inspired out and out by the Aindra 
School of Sanskrit Grammar (as testified to by the well-worn statement 
gga^iTii $.&>jd&0 G #ffa> ftrui.9 ] u-iud), which always seems to have had *a fas- 
cination for the Jains (cf., the late Dr. Bumell's monograph on the Aindra 
School of Sanskrit Grammarians, Mangalore, 1870). The ancient Sans- 
krit was under the influence of nine different schools of grammarians, of 
whom Panini represents a particular school and nothing more. Poru!- 
laksha?a is known as Rasa-Iakshaua in Sanskrit wherein it is, as a rule, 
treated under Sahitya ( - literary composition). Sanskrit has perfected this 
Rasa-lakshana to a fault, so much so that Sanskrit rhetorical literature 
literally bristles with its treatment. The Tamil poru'-lakshana has, to be 
sure, also its counterpart in the other Dravidian languages. — Ed. L, T. 

11 It is quite natural that the principles of versification should vary 
with the genius of each language. But the other Dravidian languages 
are no less rich, in point of music, cadence etc., of their verses, than Tamil. 
Neither the Qai«ar<_/r verse nor the ypmirggpr&t metre can be without its 
anologue in the myriads of living languages that cover the face of this 
wide earth. For dulcet-toned and sweet-strained numbers, Greek, German, 
Italian, French, Telugu, Canarese, Maharatti, Bengali etc., etc., have, 
each of them, been commended, and we cannot praise our tongue, on this 
ecore, without knowing fully the resources of other languages. Again, for 
aught we know, up® n evp & is by no means free from importations of 
Sanskritised Tamil. — Ed. L. T. 

** Our author obviously means to say that these words indicating 
measures and weights, are purely Tamil words. But the other Dravidian 
languages have their own words to indicate the same measures and weights, 
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in the following 1 words viz., " &'&£Oj,ff$C-ijamii*£Aitlu®m Q<f<u 

$s&zQ$Bii}ff&r<s&tSpm}ti suL-Qi±ni^SpQupuui— n" 13 . These and other 
peculiarities will go to show that Tamil is an original and 
independent language. It may have been influenced at subse- 
quent times by other languages coming in contact with it. 

(To be copttinued.) 

S. R. M. M. R- C. 



and Sanskrit is hopelessly hair-splitting in its measures of capacity and 
measures of weight, from what we know of them through its numerous 
works on pharmacy, assaying, etc., and through also those of a miscellane- 
ous character. The Indo-European family can always afford to stagger us 
by its systematic tables of every conceivable weight and measure, whether 
now or then. — Ed. L. J. 

] * Sivajfiarvasvamin was a great Tamil scholar, and a master of philo- 
sophic dialectics. As a writer of racy and ornate Tamil prose, he has 
deservedly occupied the premier place in modem Tamil literature. But 
whether he was half so thoroughly-read in Sanskrit as he was a 'man 
of letters ' in Tamil, is, on all hands, a moot question. The case is» how- 
ever, different with Umapatisivacharya and Sivagrayogin, as their status 
as accomplished savants in Sanskrit, is evidenced by their extant, classical 
Sanskrit writings. And be the fact what it may, we regret to find that 
most of Sivajuanasvamih's observations in the passage quoted, betray a 
lack of sturdy acquaintance with all departments of Sanskrit culture, 
Vedic and post-Vedic An opposite and truer opinion is expressed by 
*s«€orQp&&ii in his invaluable ^eoasasardQ^n^^/^s -. 

eg/ear SiuemLDGQjgasi/ipir Qet>r> Qjuir ■££!—&' u-ienr 
lAteodsussfQ-i)'' ssQp Qaj&rQpQjJtoBfggpz. — Ed. L~ 7". 
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The Sixth Anniversary of this Sabha at TiruppadiripuliyOr 

(3. Arcot Dt.), came off with considerable 

Sii-Vani-Viiasa-SftbhLi. g C /at in the local Virasaiva Mutt, under 

the presidency of Mr. T. Sadasiva Aiyar, 
b.a., m.l., the newly-appointed District and Sessions Judge of 
Berhampur, on the 26th, 27th and 28th of August. It was in 
every way an enjoyable function, as the Sabha had secured the 
services of many eminent students of Hindu Philosophy to 
discourse on various themes. The proceedings of each day were 
visibly enlivened, off and on, by the recitation of hymns from 
the Tevaram, the book of Saiva canticles in Tamil, to the accom- 
paniment of music. On the opening day, Mr. S. Palvanna 
Mudaliyar, Member of the London Society of Arts, gave a lecture 
on ' Pranava ', unveiling its symbolism to the best of his know- 
ledge. On the second day, Mr. V. Tillainayaka Mudaliyar of 
Chidambaram gave an interesting discourse on " Religion ", in 
which he dealt with the essence of sense underlying the concept 
of that word in Tamil, and Sri Siva-Shanmukha-Satyajnana- 
Sivacharya-Svamin, the reputed Head of the local ViraSaiva 
Abbey ( = Vira-simhaSana) addressed the audience, with his 
fascinating clearness and eloquence, on the " Panchayajnas" i.e., 
on their true character and significance, as samskdras for the 
expurgation of the evil human tendencies and pray as chittas for 
the wrongs committed by man unwittingly or unavoidably. 
The third day was occupied with the discourses of Mr. P. Veri- 
katasvami Mudaliyar, k. a., retired Huzur Sheristadar of 
Tinnevaily, on the "Sundara-Kanda ", of Mr. V '. V. Ramanan, 
Bellow of the Zoological Society of London, etc., etc., and Editor, 
"The Light of Truth", on " ViraSaivism — a Phase of the 
Agamanta" and of Hon'ble Mr. S. R. M. M. Ramasvami 
Chettiyar, Member of the Madras Legislative Council, on 
'TiruvaHuvar's Holy Rural'. Mr. Venkatasvami Mudaliyar en- 
deavoured to assign a reason fc *he specific naming of the Sun- 
dara-Kanda of the Ramaynna; as such, and compared and con- 
trasted the treatments by Valmiki and Kamban of the several 
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incidents related in the Sundara-Kanda. Mr. Ramanan took a 
bird's-eye-view of the whole field of Virasaivism, and presented, 
in a lucid and scholarly fashion, the basic mystic elements com- 
prising the ViraSaivic teaching and discipline, and pointed out its 
place in the Agamanta, fortifying his discourse with a number 
of quotations from the Divyagamas and Virasaiva sacerdotal 
literature in Sanskrit. Mr. Ramasvami Chettiyar contend^ 
that the Author of the Holy Kural, TiruvaHuva-Nayanar, ttfcs 
an Agamantin, and proceeded to vindicate his contention by 
examining its first chapter. He made out, in effect, that *«r«r 
(g«ar^/r«r' is none else than &nu&aiu>, and the aurtfijjp itself refers 
solely to «/^u®s<_eycr, and not to «r/&4«>i_*<5(_-fi/fir as Parimel* 
azhagar would have it. He also spoke of the ■ Holy Kural ' 
as " Uttara-Vedam " ( = the later scripture), and his delivery 
throughout was both racy and mellifluous, as it had the 
unmistakable echo of the chaste diction of Pari melazha gar 
himself. On all the three days, the President Mr. SadaSiva 
Aiyar never spared himself, in critically analysing the .subject- 
matter of each discourse, and presenting it in his own way, with 
his remarks, as soon as it was finished. Previous to the closing 
of the proceedings of the last day, he was liberally thanked for 
his trouble in coming over to Tiruppapuliyur, to preside over the 
Sabha. He remarked that Mr- Ramanan's paper was so learned, 
and weighty in its pronouncements, and so thoughtfully worded, 
that it should be printed and circulated, if only to give the 
public an opportunity of studying it with deliberation and 
attention. We have accordingly commenced to publish that 
paper in our Journal, from the current number onwards. 

This is the name of a work, in Tamil, on the Hindu methods of 

Hypnotism, recently printed at the " Aryan 

Sri-Subrahmanya- Press ", Kumbakonam. Its author is Mr. S. 

Sarva-ruga-oivarana- Ramasvami Aiyar, a practising hypnotist of 

nmntrika, pp. 141, some repute. It would appear that the book 

Rb. i-8-o. is the first of its kind in Tamil, judging from 

the Introduction which is written thereto, in 

English, by Mr. S. Panch&pikeSa Sarma, b.a., of Kumbakonam, 

He says : 
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" We are the children of the great Rishis and Mahatmas who in 
ancient times wrought miracles by means of Mantta-sakti. The Rishis 
were dreaded and respected by men and celestials of all rank, only on 
account of their spell-power, whose merit they obtained after long years 
of penance and contemplation. Do we not read how .a word from them 
made Of unmade the world ? Mantra-Sakti is only another name for con- 
centration of the will-power or contemplation on the soul, which, accord- 
ing to our faith, is the seat ot the whole universe. This is being known 
by {iifferent names in other countries. What is called hypnotism and 
Bjesnwism, is only the mere external form of the virtue practised by our 
ancestors. Do we not see even the most venomous of the reptiles made 

harmless by this power i We might see even now men here and 

tnere (Of course I do not mean the quacks who pretend to knowledge) who 
by a tew nours ' Japam are able to cure the most complicated diseases, 
or to render harmless the bites of the most poisonous insects, or to restore 
health to people possessed by evil spirits. These men have been practi- 
sing Uus Mamra-iakti Great as the benefits of such power are, the 

means of obtaining it had hitherto been kept secret. Though there are 
many wno say that such a state of perfect success could never be attain* 
etfift- this bad Kali-yuga, still there is ample evidence that something at 
feast in this direction can be done, if we only take a proper guide. Even 
men naving agnostic tendencies have shuddered with fear at the name of 
God Subxahmanya and His actions. When we believe in Him, the 
greatest of the greatest, the curer of all incurable diseases, shall we be left 
helpless?" 

The book is divided into two sections of which the first is 
devoted to an explanation of the rationale of the mantra-yoga 
and its uses in the cure of the several ills flesh is heir to. The 
second section js* devoted to a consideration of all the makd- 
mantrds that are of hypnotic value, the upasanas connected 
with them and the yantras that are to be used in connexion with 
those Upasanas. In the treatment of diseases, mental, medical 
and surgical, as detailed in this work, hypnotic 'passes' and 
incantations, and water charged with mantra-sakti, are specially 
in request, over and above the operator's prior piantra-siddhis, 
which are always assumed to be indubitably en evidence. The 
twtok is written in readable Tamil and, as far as it goes, bids 
feir tc^be an. excellent mek-mtcum of mantric therapeutics. 

•** 
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THE JNANA-PADA OF THE SUKSHMAGAMA*. 



Brothers in Gdo, 

A have taken upon myself to discourse to you, 
this afternoon, on tlie Vidya-pada of the Sukshmagama. There 
• is a prevalent misconception amongst those, who have not had 
an opportunity of studying - the Divyagamas in the original, 
that all of them deal with the same class of details, and the same 
particulars of mystic doctrine. A more serious mistake can 
never be made. It is no doubt true that each Mulagama or 
Upagama, is capable of the quadri-partite division into the 
Chary a, Kriya, Yoga and J nana Pad as, and teaches only the 
basic, principles and truths, which, mak^ of the Agarnanta a 
living faith; but it is equally true tfcat each Muljlgama or 
Upagama specialises in its own way, and takes up a particular 
aspect of the Agamic doctrine or discipline, and works it out in 
exhaustive. detail, from point to point, in the general setting of 
the Sivadvaitasiddhanta, with its tripadartha verities and 
chntushpada programme of nivriiti-discipMne. . You may, hence, 
reasonably presume that the Sukshmagama is, as its name 
implies, concerned with subtler things than are usually the 

• A discourse delivered by Mr. V. V. Ramagao, p. z. & (lowd.% etc, at 
the Saiva-Prakasa-Vidya-Sala at Chidambaram, (South Arcot District) 
on the nth September 1919. The occasion was the opening cere m o n y of 
the new buildings of that institution. — Ed. L. T. 
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province of Agamas in a generic sense, with, in fact, the sukshma- 
avasthas and vivechanas, higher experiences of truths and 
higher stages of spiritual culture. And, thus, Sukshmagama 
must be regarded as a weighty spiritual document, though 1 
should, at the same time, tell you that Manuscripts thereof, are 
not frequently to be had, and the few that are occasionally met 
with, are exceedingly scrappy or fragmentary, consisting only 
of a meagre number of pafaias and §(okas. 

A reprehensible tendency with most of our men, in whose 
families valuable manuscripts of the Divyagamas chance to be 
deposited as a rightful legacy or heirloom, is to jealously 
secrete them from the necessarily prying eyes of enthusiastic 
researchers and bibliophiles, even when their object is to 
unearth those holy documents, and either edit them, or give 
a reliable digest thereof to the reading public, in the form of 
papers in learned Journals, The consequence of such an 
unwise procedure, is, the rare works never see the light of day, 
and, in course of time, become an easy prey to white ants 
and moths. 1 make these statements not for the mere sake of 
making them, but to impress upon you the grave damage 
we are causing to the propagation of the Divyagamas, which 
is daily becoming more and more imperative, by putting an 
obstacle in the way of their circulation, and allowing the 
available materials to be invaded by decay and destruction, 
and to reach positive ruin. 

That precious Agamic florilegium which is known by 
the name of SakalSgamasdrasahgraha, includes, amid its 
garland of extracts, many a choicest flower from the Sukshma- 
agama. Marai-Jfiana-DeSika, one of the accomplished commenta- 
tors on AruJ-Nandi-Sivacharya's Sivajh&nasiddhiy&r, draws 
freely on the Sukshmagama, in the course of his illuminative 
commentary, when clearing up some of the moot-points of the 
dogmatics of the Sivadvaitasiddhanta. In the Vira-Mahesvara 
literature, which is merely of the nature of specialised exegetks 
on the higher reaches of the Yoga-pada of the Divyagamas, 
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the references to the Sukshmagama are enormous. Further, 
in the usual bead-roll of the Mulagamas and the Upagamas, and 
their sloka-sahkhyd, which we come across in the tantr&vatarar 
pafatas of the Suprabhedagama, the Karanagama, both Purva and 
Uttara, the Kamikagamaand the Vatulagama, and in Ibtdvitiya- 
parichchheda of NijagunaSivayogin's V ivckachintamani, a mas- 
terly digest of the Agamanta, a becoming mention is always 
made of the Mutagama, Sfikshma, and its Upagama, the 
Sttkshmasamlnta. 

The Sukshmagama is also known as Suksh mat antra, and I 
have not, so far, met with any copy of the Sukshmasamhita, 
in spite of much search and many enquires. The Sukshma- 
gama is a Divyagama, with its full complement of the four p&das 
or sections, but none of the padas is known in its entirety, or 
even, if fragmentary, as organically connected and systematic 
disquisitions, with anything approaching the character of 
natural sequence of orderly thought. It is, therefore, clear 
that we have, in circulation, only disconnected patches of a 
once very large fabric, and we are only left to mentally 
visualise the magnificience and character of the ancient build- 
ing, with the sole help of a few eroded chips, and bits of well- 
fashioned mosaic. The whole mode of visualization reminds me 
of what expert zoologists sometimes do, in determining the 
form and structure of extinct animals of past geological periods, 
from a stray bone-fossil that, perchance, luckily falls in their 
way, in the course of their arduous and tireless investigations. 

According to the very modest estimate of Sambhudeva 
in his &atva-Sitidh&nta-Dipikii *, the total number of Mokas 
in the Sukshmagama, is ten millions. But the Vatula and 
other Agamas, which I mentioned a little previously, estimate 
the number of Slokas in the Sukshma, at a tremendously high- 
er figure. And yet we can quite believe them, because, as 

* The name of the author appears, however, as Sarvatmasainbhu, 
against the codex of the same same, on page 279 of the "Catalogue of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in tbe Government Oriental Library at Mysore" 
(Mysore, Jgoo, pp. 330). 
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in the case of the Vedas, each Agama had a number of 
recensions or bhedas, in accordance with the needs of particular 
classes of Agamic followers, who used it in widely-separated 
regions of ancient India ; and these bhcdas necessitated a varying 
number of Stokas for the same Agama, from province to pro- 
vince. For, as we know, the Agamantins are roughly divisi- 
ble into the Suddha-Saiva followers of Southern India, the 
Vira-Mahesvaras of Western India and the Pratyabhijfia- 
MaheSvaras of Upper India, including Cashmere and Nepaul. 
The twenty-eight Divy&gamas and their Upabhedas are equally 
the Scriptures of these three divisions of the Agamantins, and 
we must be proud to feel that our God-Taught Mysticism of 
the Agamanta, covers, within its ample' folds, the entire spiritual 
dominion of India, and that its ancient head-centre was none 
else than that Bhu-Kailasa, the Land of Siva-raja-yogins, viz., 
Kashmere, with the heaven-kissing Mount Kailas for its spirit- 
ualising background. I have tested a number of important 
mystical works written both by Pratyabhijna or Spanda MaheS- 
varas*, and they all quote, in their expositions and descriptions, 
just the very Agamas which we hold dear and sacred. The 
Paushkaragama and the Matanga-parameSvaragama, to quote 
an instance, are drawn upon in the Pratyabhijna work, The 
Spanda-pradipika, with the utmost devotion and deference. 
The title Mahesvara or Sivacharya is assumed by all these 
three sections of the Agamantins, as an outward token of their 
inner " sanctification-in-spirit", and there are many other points 
of exceedingly intimate community of doctrine, discipline and 
Spiritual culture, connecting all the Agamantins, to enter into 
which, will be straying beyond my limits for the present 
occasion. Suffice it to say, therefore, that the varying estimates 
of the exact number of Slokas in the SukshmOgama, stand well- 
vindicated, and it is hardly just to pit one estimate against 
another, and draw prejudiced and ill-meaning conclusions, as 
an European scholar will be only .too readily inclined to do. 

(To be continued.) 

V. V. R. 

* These are sometimes also known as Pawmarthavadins. 



THE SAIYA-SIDDHANTA. 

( Cotichtded from page 64 of No. 2, Vol. XI.) 
This system is obviously at bottom a dualism very like 
that of the Saftkhyan antithesis of Soul and Matter with the 
Yogic addition of a Supreme Soul. Maya is eternal and real, 
a positive entity coexistent with Siva. It is not in itself an 
illusion, like the Maya of the Sankara school; it is only a 
means subserving the will of the Supreme to produce illusion, 
the imagination of a differentiated finite univ se, in order that 
the alienated solils may therein consume their karma and finally 
reach salvation by realising their unity with the Supreme. In 
so far then as Maya is regarded as a means for the execution of 
the Divine Will, the system may be styled a Visishtadvaita or 
modified monism; and the Saivas, with the usual Hindu 
reverence for the blessed word Advaita, lay stress upon its 
monistic aspect, asserting it to be derived in iti> gross form 
from the Pure Maya. It thus becomes a phase of the Sakti- 
tattva, a Power of the Supreme. But it seems at any rate 
possible that this harmony did not exist in the original sources 
of the Siddhantam, which I strongly suspect were closely allied 
to the classical Sankhya-Yoga, perhaps identical with it. 

The oldest scholastic text-book of the Siddhantam in Tamil 
is the Siva-jnana-bodham, composed by Meykandar about the 
year 1223. This is a metrical version of 12 Sanskrit stanzas 
which are derived from the Raurava Agama, but are some- 
times also said to be taken from the Paushkara. In any 
case they are part of the Sanskrit Agamik literature, which 
is the source whence the Tamil and Kanarese £aivas directly 
drew their scholastic theology. The £aiva cult among the 
Tamils is of course much earlier than the 13th century, and had 
a copious devotional literature by thr 8th and 9th centuries. 
The famous poems of the Tiru-vachakam of Manikka-vachakar 
frequently use the technical terms of the Siddhantam— pati, 
pastt, pilsa, pasu-pati, mfya, sattt, }iHdam t &c— in their Sanskrit 
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forms. As Manikka-vachakar lived betweed 8co and 1000 a.d., 
it may be with probability inferred that for 2 or. 3 centuries 
before Meykandar Tamil votaries were acquainted with a 
Sanskrit Saiva theology from Northern India. But so far as we 
know, Tamil scholastic theology begins with Meykandar about 
1223; and it is important to note this date, for in the middle of 
the 12th century occurred that great upheaval in the neigh- 
bouring Kanarese country, which dethroned for ever the Jains 
and made the Saiva church dominant for many ages there. 
This fact suggests an interesting conclusion. Saiva theology in 
Kashmir reached its culmination in the school of Abhinavagupta 
about the end of the 10th century. The doctrines formulated 
by Abhinavagupta are in all essentials exactly the same as 
those of the Tamil Siddhantam. We are therefore led to the 
conclusion that it was from Kashmir and the neighbouring 
regions that the Saiva theology came to the Dravidian South, 
at first flowing in slight currents of incoherent ideas, and 
gradually gathering force until it swept in a great stream of 
reasoned thought southward, taking its course chiefly through 
the centre of India and thence flowing south-east into the Tamil 
lands. The exact course of this development is uncertain, but 
that it was in the direction that I have suggested is shown by 
the fact that the elements of the Tamil Siddhantam, the Sanskrit 
Agamas, and the Saiva theology of Kashmir are all contained 
in the Svetasvatara Upanishad, which was canonical long 
before the days of ^ankara. 

The two chief schools of Saiva theology in Kashmir are 
those of the Pratyabhijna and the Spanda. To the Pratyabhijna 
our author Abhinavagupta belongs. The late Dr. Buhler, in 
his Report on the search for manuscripts in Kashmir (p. 80), 
gave it as his opinion that the Pratyabhijna was not older than 
the end of the 9th century. I regret that I cannot follow him here. 
Utpalacharya, who wrote in the 10th century a commentary on 
the Spanda-karika of Kallafa, who flourished about 850, quotes 
in this work from Pratyabhijna text-books as already ancient 
authorities. The Pratyabhijna therefore may well have existed 
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in the 7th or 8th centuries, and, as I have said, a]] its essential 
ideas are found in the SvetaSvatara Upanishad, which is proba- 
bly considerably older. This conclusion is corroborated by the 
history of the Spanda doctrine. Between the Spanda and the 
Pratyabhijfia there is no essential difference: The Pratyabhijfia 
lays more stress upon the subjective idealistic tendencies which, 
like the Spanda, it had inherited from the Upanishads ; practi- 
cally this is all that divides them. Now the founder of the 
Spanda is usually said to be Vasiigupta, who must have 
flourished about 800, as Kallafa was his disciple. But Bahler 
admits that the principles of the Spanda may be considerably 
earlier. Since then the two schools are parallel in doctrine, they 
may well have been contemporary from the first, and in their 
origins are probably very ancient. 

If I may be permitted to repeat myself to some extent, I 
would sum up my conclusions as follows. At some date, 
possibly about the beginning of the present era, and most 
probably not later than the 5th century, the inchoate idealism 
of the older Upanishads was harmonised with the growing 
belief in the reality of the material principle in nature. The 
chief literary document in this concordat is the Svetasvatara 
Upanishad, which asserts that Maya is matter, a mode of 
thought imposed upon the real consciousness or Self by the 
will of the Absolute Thought, which is regarded as a personal 
deity, Siva, and that this fettered condition is sublated by 
the free grace of this Deity inspiring the soul to recognise its 
true absoluteness and essential unity with Him. This body of 
ideas gradually developed in Kashmir into the Spanda and 
Pratyabhijfia schools, meanwhile filtering down through various 
channels into the lands of the Dravidians, for whose ancient cults 
it supplied a theological basis. The Pratyabhijfia. was finally 
codified about 1000 a.d. In that form it passed through Agamik 
and other channels southwards, notably into the Kanarese 
country in the middle of the 12th century, and reappears at the 
beginning of the 13th as the basis of the Tamil Siddhantam. 

L. D. B. 
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Smr>HANTA IMP1KS. 

A YOGIN IN SAMADHI AT NEGAPATAM. 
(Continued from page 72 of No. 2. Vol. XI.) 



"The Negapatam Yogi "— Where He is! 



Some Milestones in the Path of Yoga. 



THE THIRD MILE-STONE IN THE PATH OF YOGA. 

With the meeting of the Guru, he has entered on the transi- 
tion stage. The Goal he has to reach is fully impressed on his 
mind and fairly well described, until he grasps it in the fulness 
of his Faith. Now he liveth in Faith and by Faith, and the 
Guru leaves him awhile to his own devises ! He begins by his 
own efforts to build the ideal bit by bit and thought by thought. 
Every thought he thinks now, becomes a "brick" which he 
must utilise or destroy again. He cannot merely reject them, 
and leave them to encumber the ground. For, as I have said, 
the path of tight is at first as narrow as the edge of the Razor, 
and there is absolutely no room to spare, for useless materials 
to lie about. Now he finds himself confronted with a new 
difficulty: He has learnt to think and to make thought ; but he 
now finds he has also to learn how to destroy thought-forms, 
how to erase the hieroglyphics (the mystic pic tu re-forms = chitra~ 
gupla*) that his thinking leaves on the impressionable ether, that 
surrounds him and permeates him through and through ! And 
for this purpose, he has first to learn to read the picture- 
alphabets of thought-forms, the poetic "foot-prints on the sands 
of time ". Every earnest thinker leaves his foot-prints on the 
sands of time, and thus marks out fpr himself the sacred ground 
which he will tread in the grand march of Evolution. (This is 
Mantra-yoga.) 

The Guru teaches him to proceed straight on the path, and 
not be tempted or weedled into those labyrinthian mazes that 

* CMtmgnphi literally means the ' Warden of the Panorama. * — Ed. L. T. 
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lie across the way all through, attracting the inquisitive way- 
farer to enter in, and have a look at the magical turns and forms 
that stud the mystic maze, to fill the traveller with surprise 
after surprise, and unending wonders! Herein lies the net that 
Satan spreads to tempt aspiring souls, and catch them for his 
own purpose, promising 10 teach them the art of attaining 
wonderful powers over the elements. This is the beginning of 
Black Magic, which the vigilance of the Guru, with the full faith 
and devotion of the disciple combined, can alone save the pil- 
grim on the path from falling an easy prey to. Herein comes 
the benefit of success achieved in Mantra-yoga ! The Guru is 
now forced to keep aloof, and leave the novitiate to his own 
choice: And He, like Jesus, says to his disciple: — "Hereafter 
I will not speak much with you : for the prince of this world 
cometh, and hath nothing in me." The Mantra-yogin has now 
to shift for himself, and fight his own battle with the powers of 
Darkness and overcome them ! 

To speak the truth in plain language : The laws of the 
Physical World (deka-dharma) begin now to assert themselves ; 
for the novitiate's bungling interference with their laws, under 
the masterful guidance of the Cum, has been too much for 
them to put up with, and the inevitable reaction sets in, bringing 
with them a serious crisis, which must sorely test and try 
the novitiate. Here, the only safety for the perplexed Yogm, 
lies in his taking refuge in the Guru, and letting Nature's laws 
run their course. Herein comes the Grtat Principle of nott- 
rcsistencc or passive nsisiettce, which the novitiate learns with 
much suffering and untold pain to himself. This is the third 
mile-stone, where he finds that he could do nothing in the way 
of following up his ideal, so long as he is encumbered with his 
physical body, which is both a necessity for success, and a great 
hindrance on the path ! 

When he finds himself faced with this dilemma, he reflects, 

and retraces his steps, and carefully examines the way he has 

trodden, over and over again. He r.ow finds the many mistakes 

he had committed in building die iritv.1, and how unseen forces 

2 
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have interfered with his building, and shaped the ideal to suit 
their own natural laws. Thus confronted with the interfering 
effects of the great but suhtle Laws of Nature, he sits down 
on the Way, and turns round in his mind how to circumvent 
or overcome them. He thinks, and thinks, and reflects, until 
he swoons of exhaustion, when his Faith in the Guru rises 
up, and takes him to the holy feet of the Guru, when the body 
lies exhausted and worn-out! This is a new experience, and a 
great one! He now learns for the first time "the secret of 
thought " — I hat he can think and act in a higher plane, without 
being encumbered by the material organs of thought. He 
learns the great secret of " thinking in sound sleep " (not in 
dream-sleep, mind ! ) and hankers after that power. But it came 
to him not by self-effort 1 On the contrary, he first experienc- 
ed the secret, when he had fallen exhausted and could think 
no more! Wha: is this New Power? This New Secret of thought- 
power, without the material organ of thinking? In sound 
sleep, the normal consciousness, becomes "dead", so to say, 
but the body lives on, recouping itsd; and gathering strength 
for its next effort ' 

THE FOURTH M1I.E-5TONE IN THE PATH OF YOGA. 

"Can this state which naturally occurs, be brought about 
by conscious efforts ? *' — tills is the question of questions, that 
agitates his mind. The mind thinks, and thinks, and falls out 
again, in a fainting fit, when the long-cultivated Faith and 
Devotion to the Guru within his heart of hearts, rises up, and 
leads the soul once again to the feet of the smiting Guru. 
The Guru's smite burns up the suhtle knot that tics the soul 
to sense-and-thought-perceptions, and now the novitiate feels a 
buoyancy of spirit and freedom, which he had never before felt ! 

"The still small voice within " rises up in musical cadence, 
and sounds the first note, in para-vak, of the mantra which, in 
the open words of vaikheiri, sounds as follows : Muladharaikya- 
nilaye\ Brakma-grauthi-vibcdmll " 

This is a Greeting to the Guru, whe unfastened the knot 
known as BrnhmtP-granthi. "O, Thou seated in Mu/ddhitra, 
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that loosened the knot of Brahma \ "—the power and force of 
Physical Nature's Cosmic Law, that tied my soul (the inner 
consciousness that discerns things in their true nature, in the 
light of the Spirit) to sense-and-thought-perceptions, and made 
me helpless to perceive anything without their aid!". Concerning 
the use and function of Rrah%na-«rarJhi % the following pathetic 
appeal of the Statesman-Saint fnyumanavar* to Devi, would 
and should serve as an eye-opener, to all those who cannot 
perceive it for themselves, isays the Saint in piteous appeal 
to Devi : — 

•< L^^QiDn'H utpflAarff (fiimjiifliu uttriiQwij&Jr 

\^^f^(tf>A nuiwr Quo-mar 
QuffffitB Qinun^ snu^nj QuliSuir asr 

af,§?,«/jfl tfBP, (fjfjSf&h.v.Si Ok. ■ii.vv.'ivffj) 

i${LfLD i_i'(L J i(g ">.i&£B QlIi-nlUnKLfP fti 5 IT »*?« IU 

sfe'r&lp&toA tdi'jjt&i .JTffm.jrsrijriv&LiiT ! 

a ".jtff"? .w C.iVt '.( .. w>»ia.«i9i.'/ij ! " f 
" O, Thou that art of the Form o( Mahamantra ! and 
That whi^h transcending, is the infinite Space iJeyoud! 
The deceitful I'.rahma, the master of the four Vcdas, 
Hath caused me all these wots, destroying my soul-perception 
By the hobgoblins of sense-and-tliought-pcrceptions, 
That tight with me, like those devils arising out of the lowers of 

Darkness : 
1 am helpless and woe-begoiic : Ihrithee, teach me 
The Secret of Thy thought-and-mind-transcending Science, 
And help me get out of the grip of these monsters ! " 
Such the prayer and supplication of the novitiate at the 
fourth mile-stone in the Razor-Path of Yoga, wherein he learns 
to ask for what In really wants from the true Guru, whose holy 
vision has fixed hi* sou! to the one loving lliought of realising 
• The Sanskrit funn of this name ir. Mattib^Htctvata. — Eld. L. T. 
■f This occurs in .?. 3 01" (lis m>v.u.ir i *t^«6' Section of Tayuroanir'a 
Canticies - -t.d. L. T. 
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his ideal ! This is his first step in Initiation, and he who has been 
duly initiated, thus into the mysteries of the Yoga-path, will 
feel no difficulty in M investigating the case " of " the Negapatam 
Yogi ", wheee body is in a state of sound sleep, preserving 
itself and being preserved by the Prana within, which has 
charge of the body, during the "daring plunge " which the 
Yogin has taken into the Void, to reach the other side of the 
Yawning Gulf, and find his Way Beyond, to the Goal ! 

This is the only investigation that is legitimate and possible: 
and the way to do it, is to study the state of consciousness by 
running through the infinite scale of one's own consciousness, 
until one finds one's way stopped, and the individual conscious- 
ness is attracted (not distracted) by the Yogin's state of conscious- 
ness, under the operating influence of the Divine Law of 
Attunement, which Nicola Tesla has fully demonstrated and 
proved, by practical experiments on Mr. Clemens (Mark Twain) 
and other eminent men. To touch his body, or molest it in any 
other way, is a heinous crime which the guilty must pay dearly 
for, from birth to birth * ! To Western minds, this mode of 
investigation is impossible, and must prove incomprehensible, 
for, as Professor Wodchoust truly remarks : — 

"The Western thinker dare not take the plunge, which 
Eastern sages have taken with such splendid boldness. Infected 
by that anthropomorphism, which has crippled all Western 
religions, he cannot think of consciousness, save in organic 
creatures, such as animals or men '*. 

Here, I must let Nature drop her veil, which none but She 
can lift, and She lifts it only to Him who is Her accepted 
Lover! And the Love She demands, "Oh! How Perfect It 
is!" Only He can realise, who hath loved Her and Won 
Her, saying, " I have overcome the World!" Aum\ 

C. V. S. 
(To be continued.) 

* Mr. Svaminuthii Aiy&r b a'Sorrim?, in ih\> sentence, to tlie Neirapatam 
Yogin.— Ed. L. T. 



SR] SANKARACHARYA AND THE DATE OF HIS BIRTH. 



(Conducted from page 24 of No. 1 U T ol. XI,) 

7. Three independent lines of enquiry lead to the same 
conclusion regarding the year and month of birth— At is also stated 
in the Sankara-Vijayam of Madhavacharya, that the Acharya 
passed away from this world, after his 32nd year (vide Sjoka 
quoted below):— 

Evam prakarai* 1 kali-kalmasha-phnaih 
Sivavatarasya subhai)i chari train, 
Dvatrimsat atyujjvala-punya-klrteh 
Samavyatiyuh kila Sarikarasya.* 

If, within a period of yz years prior to 3927, Kali era, the 
planetary combinations mentioned by Madhavacharya occur in 
any year, we may safely accept that year as the year of 
Sankara's birth. The Sun reaches his exaltation only in the 
month of Medomft and, so, we may conclude that to be the 
month of Acharya 's birth. Since the year and the month can 
be secured in this manner, is there any means of finding out 
the date of birth and iiie Ascending Sign? 

8. The significance of the annual Saitkzrajayanti festival at 
Sringeri. — Even now, in Sriiigeri and other places, a festival is 
celebrated, in the month of Medom, under.thc following astroromi- 



fW^dr-j: pf?s 5T5^I 11— Ed. L. T. 
tThisi is the Malaya-am iuni: ct the hkt vvotJ ■ Meshain '. — EJ.L.T, 
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ca) conjunction J— the Moon in the constellation § Ardra (Betel- 
geuze)S on the 5th clay after the New Moon. This festival is in 
honour of Sri Safikaracharya. From this we infer that he was 
born under the same conjuctionj. But the Moon may remain in 
the constellation § Ardra* on the 4th, 5 th, 6th, or 7th day after 
the New Moon, which phenomenon is however confined to the 
month of Medom. 

9. Combined evidential value. — From the Sritigeri festival 
we may gather that the birth of the Guru was on the 5th day 
after the New Moon, and that the Moon was then in the 
constellation § Ardra 8 ; Sankaravijayam tells us that the Sun, 
Mars, Jupiter and Saturn were occupying exalted positions *. 
If, within a period of 32 years prior to 3927, Kali era, these 
combinations! and conditions occur in any year, then, that year 
may be set down is the year of the Achfirya's birth. 

ro. 77(6' deduction drawn from the foregoing facts. — Fortu- 
nately, one such year fulfils all the conditions. From the 
astronomical data thus supplied, the subjoined horoscope of the 
holy Sankarachai v? 5s prepared. 

11. The mode of calculation adopted. — Of the different modes 
of calculation advocated and resorted to by the different schools 

J The writer evidently means 'configuration '. — Ed. L, T. 

§ The writer means the " Nirayana lunar mansion " ( = ' asterism ' of 
13 20' in range) of that name : 'constellation' is rather a misleading word 
in the present case. Hetelguese is a principal star of the constellation Orion 
and usually identified only with the ' junction-star ' of the ' asterism ' 
Visakha ( — Ardra). it does not correspond to the nakshatra ( = 'asterism') 
itself. Again, the name Ardra, as a lilrS-appeJkifion, is always applied to 
the ' junction-stai ' (- yoga-tar ii) of the 'a^erism' Visakha, and never to 
any "constellation" ( - tara-samuha). The uakshatras of tho 1 findu Siddhtmta 
(=astronomy) are merely names oi the specific regions of themoon*s path 
in the heavens, which take tlieir names after the stars or constellations that 
chance to be caught up within their limits.— Ed. L. T. 

S The reader may also be rei erred to our foul- note * on Ardra on 
p. 263 of Vol. X of the Light \tf Truth. — Ed. L. 1 . 

* The writer means that these niaiicL^ were in ibeir exaltations. — 
EiL L. '£'. 
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of astronomy in India, I have followed the Parahita system 
which has been in vogue in Malabar, since its introduction in 
3785, Kali era (vide sloka quoted below), because this great man 
was born in Kalati, 125 years after the introduction, into 
Malabar, of this astronomical system : — 

Drig-vaishamyam about mahasthalamite kalyribdake mschitah, 
samskaro vividho yatah parahitam tvekam viiia nasvayain I * 

The Ascending Sign being Cancer, the presence of 
Jupiter in it, makes it also auspicious, and it is also 
aspected (vide Sloka in ' Brihat-jataka ' beginning with Tridasa- 
trikona) by the two benches Mercury and Venus, from the 
nth house t (Taurus). The Sun, Mars, Juphifr and Saturn 
are in their exaltation. Thus, all the astronomical condi- 
tions described by Madhavacharya in his verse, are fulfilled 
in this horoscope, and the local legends i also corroborate 
it to some extent. 

HOROSCOPE 

"Saka year, 72S ; Vikrama year, 803; A.D., S05; Kali year, 
3907; Month, Mesham ; date, iSth; day, Monday; time, 17 
ghafikas, 25 vighatikas (12-58 p.m.) 35; 13 gb^tikas 5 vighatikas 
to sunset ; first quarter of the constellation Ardra; Vaisakha, 
Suddha, 5th day after New Moon ; Amending Sign, last 
dreshkana of Gincer ; the Moon had entered Ardra, 19 vighatikas 
(7 3/e hrs.) before birth; the fifth day after the New Moon had 
begun, 10 ghatikas and 40 vighatikas ( 4 hrs. 16 min.) before 

^.f i nriM l tlri : qrf??t 3* Wl *WWH l- Ed. L. T. 

I The writer means the eleventh sign from the rising sign. ' House' 
always refers to the Bhava or, more itrictly, to the Hb.Liva-madhya, which 
can only be ascertained after making Bhava-spbuia ( - "House-Division"). 
— Ed. L. T. 

X The writer apparently means ' tradition '.— ICd. L. I . 

• The writer has obviously presumed the Kalaii mean time at aun-rise to 
be 6-0 AJd., which is uol strictly accurate lor the yuii in .^ic.non.—EJ. L.i. 
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birth. Number of solar days elapsed from the Kali com- 
mencement, 1,426,715; 17 Ghatikas and 25 Vighat ! ikas = 6 hrs. 
58 min. § 

P : . k$( KTA K V Po>> Tl ONS 

Plane Lb Signs l> 

Sun o 

Moon 2 

Mars 9 

Mercury 1 

Jupiter 3 

Vetms 1 

Saturn 6 

Ascending Node 6 

Ascending Sign 3 



•grees 


M 


inutes. 


16 




36 


6 




44* 


29 




5" 


1 




58 


19 




41 


29 




27 


'3 




57 


7 




44 


29 




17 




C. 


V. P. 



§ The Horoscope was referred to Mr. L. D. Svamikkannu, M.A., LL. B. 
(Lond.), for his remarks, and he writes . "The problem is interesting. 
It does not work (or expired or gat a year Saka 728 (a.d. 806) or expired 
Kah-yuga 3907, but it works all right for the vartiamdna years, Saka 728 
and Kali-yuga 3907 i.e., a.d. 605. The tithi (Vaisakha-Suddha I'aachami) 
ended at 7 ghatikas, 44 palas, after sunrise, Trivandrum time (8" N. Lat.J, 

1 have taken only 2 decimal places, but, in the present case, it is 

enough, on Tuesday, 8th April, a.d. 805 Told style}, it must have 

begun about the same time on the previous day, Monday, 7th April, and 
was, therefore, the tithi current at 17 ghatikas, 23 vighatikas, on Monday, 
7th April 805 a.iv (old stylc>' : . — Ed. L. 7 . 



Who is powerful ? Me who can control his passions. Who is rich ? 
He who is contented with thai he has. — Talmud. 

If a man conquer in tattle a thousand times a thousand men, and if 

another con«j,u*jr Luuseii, hv is ;he -f'-aivr oi <.yn< jurors,™ Dmtunnipada. 



THE SAIVA SIDDHANTA CONFERENCE AT TRICHINOPOLY. 
(Continued from page 20 of this Volume.) 



The next speaker was a Vishnuvite, a High Corrt Vakil. 
The president welcomed him especially. In former day ,, Saivites 
and Vishnuvites had always been sparring. But, now, they had 
understood that they belonged together, and did agree well 
together like two good brethren. He was honest enough to 
ascribe this peace to the influence of Christianity 1 . The advance 
of Christianity has forced the former enemies to be reconciled 
with each other for the purpose of defence. The Vishnuvite 
spoke on the philosophy of the Bhagavadgita according to the 
commentary of Sri Raman uja, the philosopher of the Vishnu- 
vites. As he had written his lecture in English, but delivered it 
in Tamil, probably for the sake of the audience, the majority of 
which did not obviously understand enough English, he was not 
able to finish his paper, although he had \\ hours at his dis- 
posal. He first compared Sri Ramanuja's commentary on the 
Vedanta-Sutra, with Srikantha's commentary on the same 
Sutras, which is highly esteemed by the Saiva-Siddhantists, and 
maintained, amid the applause of the hearers, that the doctrines 
of both the philosophers were the same. (1 may mention, here, that 
there exist, on the whole, nine commentaries- on the Vedanta 
Sutras, of which that of Sri Saiikara, well-known in Europe 
through Prof. Deussen, takes rather a particular position, and 
can hardly be considered as a right interpretation of the Sutras'). 



1 This is news to us ; but we were not present at the lecture at the 
time. — Ed. L. T. 

■As a matter of fact, there are more than twice that number. — Ed. L. T. 

' The rctil position of S>arikara is nothing else than tgamautie, but it 

has been a great deal travestied by later indigenous commentators and 

interpreters. The late Mr. M- N. Dvivedi has correctly set out the 

hiidaya of Sarikara, iu his truly valuable production, " Monism or 

3 
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The speaker said, the Vedanta Sutras were neither Saivite nor 
Vishnuvite, but both Saivite and Vishnuvite. That was also 
the case concerning the Bhagavadgita. The difference between 
Saivites and Vishnuvites was, after all, only this, that the 
Saivites called the Supreme God Siva, and His Sakti, Vishnu, 
while the Vishnuvites did contrariwise. On this I would make 
the note that I have not found in any of the Tamil. Saiva- 
Siddhanta works I read, the Sakti of Siva called Vishnu, 
but rather that Vishnu is reckoned among the souls. In 
how far the Sanskrit literature justifies the assertion of the 
lecturer, I am not in a position to judge*. Because of the 
shortness of time, or rather because of his over-diffuseness, the 
speaker did not give us an account of the philosophy of the 



Advaitism ? — An Introduction to the Advaita Philosophy " (Bombay, 
1889, pp. 104). Regarding this savant, Sir E. Arnold wrote in his " India 
Revisited ", " Neither does Pooca nor Bombay contain any Sastri with 
clearer conclusions on Hindu Theology and Philosophy, better command 
of lucid language, or ideas more enlightened and profound, than Mr. 
Manilal Nabhubhai Dvivedi, Professor of Sanskrit in the Samaldas College 
here (Bhavanagar — Ed, L. T.)> whose book just published on the Raja- Yoga 
ought to become widely known in Europe, and to converse with whom 
has been a real privilege ". Our friend, Mr. Schomerus, will do well to 
read all the publications of Mr. Dvivedi, who was considered a stout 
Sankarin, and dismiss from his mind the hare-brained expositions of 
Sankara's philosophy, with which he may hitherto have been familiar. 
And it may also be here indicated that Col. G. A. Jacob (apttd his edition 
of the Vedanta-Sara, Nirrayasagar Press, Bombay) rightly takes exception 
not only to Dr. G, Thibaut's translation of Sankara's Sdriraka-Bhashya, 
but also to his presentation of Sankara's teaching. — Ed. L. J. 

* The writer is referred to Siva-Maha-Purara, . Kailasa-samhita, 
chapter x, (Calcutta edition); the same Purana, Vayaviya-samhita, 
Purvardha, chapter xxvrn, (Calcutta edition) ; Kathakopanishat, in, 9 ; 
Rig-Veda-Samhila, I, xmj, 20, etc., etc. Mr. Schomems will do well 
to remember that the basis of the Saiva-Siddlu.nta (=Agamanta) is 
Sanskrit, without a grounding in whiJi it will be dangeiousto dogmatise, 
—Ed. L. T. 
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Bhagavadgita 5 . 1 feci tiierefore, no necessity to give an outline 
of the philosophy of the Bhagavadgita here, and to express an 
opinion as to whether this philosophy is indeed identical with 
the Saiva-Siddhanta philosophy or not. 

After this speech there was a pause of an hour. We went 
home, and excused ourselves from hearing the other lectures of 
the day. 1 can, therefore, report about the second part of the 
second day, only from hearsay. According to my authority, 
the first speaker, who had to speak about the worship of God, 
spoke chiefly against atheism. Europe was really the land of 
atheism, but nowadays there were, also, in India many atheists, 
at least, atheists in action. The true perception of God was in 
Hinduism. It was true that many called Hinduism foolishness, 
but they did so, only because they did not grasp the wisdom 
of it. 

The train of thoughts of the lecture on the social aspects of 
the Saiva-Siddhanta, delivered by the Secretary, was, according 
to my informer, the following. God is Love. Therefore, it 
was our duty to show Jove. The Saiva-Siddhanta was the 
religion of Love. The difference of castes was against the 
Saiva-Siddhanta, and had, therefore, to be removed. Upon that, 
the President is stated to have said that it was true the caste- 
system was contrary to the teaching of the Saiva-Siddhanta, 
but the caste spirit Was still ruling only too strongly over 
the inner mind of the people, to be given up at once. They 
would risk that, but their wives would not give them food. 
It was necessary to proceed slowly. By admitting all castes, 
the Conference was working for the removal uf caste. 

Since my informant also had not heard the last paper on 
the M Knowledge of Self," I am sorry I cannot report anything 
about it. Likewise 1 must pass over in silence the first address 

• Mr. A. V. Gopala hariyar, MA., B.L., who is the speaker referred to 
by Mr. Schomerus, has since published the lecture in book-form in English, 
entitled the " Philosophy of the Glta, as expounded by Sri-Rarnanuja- 
cliarya "• It is excellent readinK and eminently clear. — Ed, L. T. 
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of the third day about Truth, as wc, for fear of finding no seats, 
appeard only at 12 o'clock. 

The second paper 01 the third clay was on "the Nature of 
Salvation." The lecturer, closely in accordance with the sources, 
first described the many stages, which souls have to pass 
through, to reach Salvation and, then, the entity of the state of 
Salvation. Though the subject of this paper is certainly 
exeedingly interesting, I must, on account of space, refrain from 
giving the contents, since it is impossible to give them in short, 
and must hold out to the readers hopes for the future. I may 
only say that the ladder has an almost endless number of rungs, 
and that Salvation consists in union with Siva, which puts an 
end to the individuality of the Soul, but not to the existence of 
the Soul in itself 6 . 

The third speaker of this day was a young Sannyasi, 
arranged in a saffron-coloured penitential garment, and wearing 
golden spectacles. His theme was " Siddhanta, and its relation 
to the mercy of the Living Beings.'" Hi* exhorted his hearers 
to lead a life of Love and especially to abstain from killing, and 
eating the flesh of animals. 

The next paper again was . on a philosophical subject, 
namely, " the Individual Soul." The speaker reasoned from 
the doctrine of the Saiva-Siddhanta (as contrasted with the 
doctrine of Saiikara's Vedanta*) that the soul is not identical 
with God, but exists along with God. He described the soul 



• What Mr. S:homcrus obviously meaiis to say is this ; In the state 
of salvation, the intrinsic individuality of the Sold is not lost, but only its 
sense of differentiation horn God. — Ed. L. T. 

1 The writer evidently means to say 'compassion for living beings*. — 
Ed.L.T. 

■ The- writer may, with greater appropriateness and truth, write ' as 
contrasted with the psmdoSiukaric Vedunta of word-bandying controversi- 
alists ", since Appaya-dikshit's allegiance to Saiikara's doctrine, is alone 
enough to show that, in his mystic teachings, Sankara did not swerve, by 
so much as even a hair's breadth, from those of the Agamanta. — Ed. LJ". 
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as the small intelligence, in comparison with the great intel- 
ligence of God, as if instructed perceiving intelligence, in 
contradistinction to the instructing intelligence of God; he 
explained that the soul could not stand by itself, but must 
necessarily lean upon something,— -either upon God or upon the 
Malam (evil) — and that the sou) assumed the nature of that to 
which it attached itself. Primordi illy* the soul existed leaning 
upon the Malam, which is co-existing with the soul, as the husk 
with the rice-grain. This was the Kevala state, which resem- 
bled a dark night, in which the soul could neither know nor do 
anything. From this state the soul was, though the Siva's Sakti, 
transferred to the so-called Sakala state, which resembled a 
night lighted a little by a light, by Siva causing the world, with 
all its bodies, to evolve from the Maya, the primal matter, and 
placing the soul, in this world, and endowing it with organs and 
faculties. The manner in which the soul uses these organs, and 
obtains through them a certain, but imperfect, knowledge, 
was shown in detail. In this Sakala state, the soul has to 
remain, until it has worked its way up to the above-mentioned 
indifference to the good and bad Karma", and, thus, can enter 
the so-called Suddha state, which resembles the day, and in 
which the special Salvation is prepared, ;. e., in which the 
threefold .Malam,— Anava-malam (the original evil), Karina- 
malatn and Maya-malam (matter) — is neutralized, and the union 
with Siva is accomplished. 

After this paper, we had a little time to rest our minds. 
Then followed, by way of change again, an English paper on 



• Or, previous to Prapatcka-srishti, and subsequent to Propatcka- 
pra\aya. For a good summary of the Agamic teaching regarding the 
original condition of the soul, that is, its condition previous to St. John's 
.«* In the beginning " (St. John, I, 1), Mr. Schoinerus may be referred to 
the SiwMaka-Purana, Kailasa-samhita, Chap. X, (Calcutta Edition) 
passim. His account cannot be said to be quite true to the Agamic teach- 
ing. — Ed. L. T. 

"* See foot-note a on page 28 of this Volume. — Ed. L. 7. 
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'The Work Before lis.' The chief need was to foster religious 
life ; however, the soci.il and economic reform-work was not to 
be considered less important. Caste was to be abolished. It 
was a shame for the Indian nation that drunkenness and other 
vices, were not held to be humiliating, while breach of caste was 
regarded an inexpiable crime. Instead of diminishing, the dif- 
ferences of caste were increasing. As to the religious problem, 
they had to be thankful to the British Government, for perfect 
tolerance. It was, indeed, to be considered a divine benefit, 
that India was under the British rule (loud cheers). Religious 
education which had formerly been to the forefront, was now 
much neglected. The priests were content to ring the bell, and 
to perform the other ceremonies, but did not even understand the 
meaning of the ceremonies. The Puranas were often misunder- 
stood. The lower castes were altogether left without religious 
influence. The speaker recommended religious addresses at 
Hindu festivals, religious instruction in the schools, frequent 
lectures, opening of schools for the religious education of the 
young, giving up of caste, the combating of superstition and a 
demanding from government that the certificates of marriage 
etc., given by their priests, be recognised in the same way, as 
those given by Christian pastors. 

(To he continued.) 

H. W. S. 



The Sanskrit lan<,'ua<;e is the language of the pure undehled voice of 
Nature. Hen e it i« called " the language of the gods", who are repre- 
sentatives of Nature's Attributes. These Attributes are blendtn^s of 
Forces. Eadi I^orce has a name (sound), a form and a quality. It is a 
common belief among the Hindus that Sanskrit . haracters were bom with 
the Creation, and are Entities in Nature or form-expressions of Her Forces. 
They are eternal and indestructible Aksharas as characters are called. 
The vowels are masculine forces, while the consonants are feminine — 
Sachchidinanda Svamin in the Hindu Spiritual Magasiat 
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(Continued from page S6 of No. 3, Vol. XI.) 

VI. (1) Pope's Essay on Man, (2) India in Crirct' by 
Pococke, (3) Emile Burnouf's "Science of Religions" ("written, " 
as the Cambridge Professor E. J. Rflpson says in bis recom- 
mendatory preface prefixed to the work, "with the object of 
proving that Christianity is essentially an Aryan Religion ". 
"such an attitude" being rendered "possible at the present 
day" by "the revelations of comparative philology" which 
have made Burnouf "deeply impressed with the supreme 
importance of these discourses "), (4) Barrow's History of the 
World's Parliament of Religions (Chicago, 1893), (5J Dr. Hun- 
ter's History of the British Empire (where he confesses that 
religion and philosophy are India's contributions to the know- 
ledge-fund of the world), (0") M. Birth's Indian Relig ions (where 
he admires our faith in Divine Inspiration and Incarnation), 
(7) Dr. George Thihaut's Introduction to his English Transla- 
tion (rn " the Sacred Books of the East" series) of Sankara- 
charya's Comment iry on the Vtdanta-Siitras, (8) Cardinal New- 
man's confession that the Doctrine of the Incarnation is Indian, 
the Rev. Dr. William Miller's confession of the Christendom's 
Need of the Indian ideal, and a host of similar '.luthoritics, will 
justify my appropriating also, to the huly work I now present 
to the English-reading public, the praise contained in the 
following lines :— 

"Still ^reen with bays each anciunt nitar stands, 
Above the reach of s&- til unions hands ; 
Secure from flames*, from envys fit-tver rape, 
Destructive war, and all involving aye! 

* Vide Jacolliot's warning against IJiiidus' buffering their liuJy liooks 
to fall into the bands of Jesuit missionaries. 
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See from each clime the learn'rl their incense bring ! 

Here in all tongues consenting pecans ring ! 

In praise so just, let every voice be joined, 

And rill the gen'ral chorus of mankind ! 

Hail bards triumphant ! bom in happier days, 

Immortal heirs of universal praise ! 

Whose honours with increases of ages grow, 

As streams roll down enlarging as they flow ; 

Nations unborn your mighty names shall sound, 

And worlds applaud that must not yet be found 1 

O may some spark of your celestial fire, 

The least, the meanest, of your sons inspire 

(That on weak wings from far pursues your flights, 

Glows while he reads, but trembles as he writes,) 

To teach vain wits a science little known, 

To admire superior sense and doubt their own ! " 

— Pope's Essay on Criticism. 

VII. " I do not know of any country where people are more 
/laturally interested in religious subjects or where there is a 
keener pleasure taken in discussions on philosophy and religious 
belief. It springs, 1 believe, from the naturally religious cha- 
racter of the people of lndu.it would be well., if for a time 
there could be a truce to religious disputations, if our attention 
could be directed more earnestly to those great and important 
moral truths and moral ideas of life and character upon which 
we are all agreed. We may differ here with regard to questions 
of Theology, but we do not differ upon the Supreme greatness 
of love, we do not differ upon the value of unselfishness " — The 
Hindu, Madras, October 14, [901, p. 3, col. 4. — Speech of the Lord 
Bishop of Madras. Yet, it is strange that it is this Bishop's 
Church that (if I mistake not,) haughtily declined even "for a 
time " to grant the " truce " here recommended, and to take part 
in the- World's Parliament of Religions held at Chicago in 1893, 
the aim of which was formulated by its President in nearly 
the same terms as are employed in the following extract : — 

" Professor Silvanus Thompson ranks among the greatest 
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half-dozen men of science in Britain. This is what he said at 
the recent Peace Conference in Glasgow : — 

4 We are here to discuss peace as it was indicated in the 
Sermon on the Mount. But in the newspapers and on platforms, 
and even in the pulpit, we have read and heard a most amazing 
inversion of all that we hold most dear in the teaching of 
Christianity. I would suggest a new series of beatitudes — 
Blessed are the avaricious, blessed are the wai -makers, hate 
your enemies, ete., but the sentiment which animated such a 
series of beatitudes can go no further with the Sermon on the 
Mount. The very Fatherhood of God prohibits the blasphemy 
of adding "That ye may be the children of your Father Which 
is in Heaven". The new Gospel is 'Thou mayest kill, thou 
mayest steal, thou mayest bear false witness, if only it is done 
in sufficiently large numbers, collectively as a nation, as a 
portion of organised society ? How can the doctrine be right 
that a nation, a number of individuals, may do what nations 
agree in forbidding to one individual ". — The Hindu, Madras, 
Oct. 14, 1901, p. 4, col. 4. 

VIII. L>r. Adam Clarke, the Bible-Commentator (already 
referred to, see auU, p. 83, foot-note**), in his introduction to 
the Songs of Solomon, remarks as follows : — 

".I received from India a part of the CUa-Govinda or 
Solids of jayu-tkva...\X\v finest l_yric-poet of India, ...written 
professedly to celebrate the lows of Krishna and Ra'dha, or the 
reciprocal tlftttictwi brtursu the divine goodiiess and the human 
soul. The author leaves us in no doubt concerning the design 
of this little pastoral drama; for in the conclusion he thus 
speaks: 'Whatever is delightful in the modes of music, 
whatever is divine in Meditations on Vishnu, whatever is exquisite 
in the sweet art of love, whatever is graceful in the fine strains 
of poetry ; all that let the happy and wise learn from the Songs 
of Jaya-deva, whose soul is united with the foot of N&r&y&na*. 
Vishnu and Nariiyana are the epithets of Krishna, or the Supreme 
incarnated God of the Hindus. I found lite general phraseology 
4 
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of this work and its imagery as well as its subject, to correspond 
so much with those of the Canticles, that in the short notes 
which 1 wrote on this book in 1798, I proposed the illustration 
of many of its passages from the GUa Govinda ; and was 
pleased to find, several years after, that my view of the subject 
had been confirmed by that encyclopaedia of learning and 
science, Dr. Mason Good, who, in his translation of the Song of 
Songs, with critical notes published 1803, 8vo., has illustrated 
Itiany passages from the Gita-Govinda." 

" After having made a selection from this ancient poet for 
the illustration of the Canticles, 1 changed in some measure my 
purpose, and determined to give the whole work and leave it to 
my readers to apply those passages which they might think 
best calculated to throw light upon a book which professedly 
has the wisest of men for its author, and according to the opinion 
of many, the most important doctrines of the Christian religion 
for its subject". 

After annexing the whole poem, Dr. Clarke adds : — " 1 have 
now placed before my readers this extraordinary poem, which 
I believe will be considered by every adequate judge to be 
eonal, if not superior, to every thing of the kind that has been 
produced, either by the ancients or moderns. The poem is 
confessedly mystical, relating to the pure and affectionate inter- 
course between the Deity and human souls ; and is capable of a 
very extended comment, to illustrate its phraseology... 

" But the chief design of its introduction here is to illustrate 
the phraseology of the Song of Songs. The most superficial 
cannot but be struck with the similarity of the language of the 
metaphors and imagery. There are few turns of thought in 
the Song of Songs that may not find a parallel in the Gita- 
Govinda \ and even the strongly impassioned language of 
Solomon may be everywhere supported by that oijayadeva 
and vice-versa '*. 

The following is a further extract from Dr. Clarke's Intio- 
duction to the Songs of Solomon : — 
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" I have thus placed within the reach of all my readers 
three especial helps towards a good understanding of this book : 
i. The ancient English Translation, with its curious dramatis 
persona. 2. The Gita-Govinda, a most curious poem of the 
spiritual and allegorical kind. 3. The Chaidee Targum, the 
oldest comment on this song. 

IX. " Sufy h a term for the erotic and pantheistic school, 
borrowed apparently from the Greek Sophia (see Chap. ii. 
Book 111 ad. fin.) Their idioms are taken from the expressions 
of earthly lovers ; these ranking next in vehemence of feeling to 
that with which they held themselves possessed. The Song of 
Solomon is a standard work with this school. Hence it is that 
books are devoted (as that above) to developing, and of course 
limiting, the analogy. The author (of ' Sufy idioms ') was 
Abdorazak of Kash, who wrote in the reign of Abu Saaid, of the 
first Mogul dynasty ; reign 1316-1 335 ".—Note 41, p. 20, Introd. 
to the Akhlak-i-Jalaly ( translated by W. F. Thompson Esq., 
of the Bengal Civil Service, [London : W. H. Allen & Co., 
Leadenhall Street, 1839.] 

X. TheSaiva Saint — Manikka Vaehakar's "Tiru-chchij-jram- 
bala-kkovaiyar " (which has been commented on by Tol-per- 
asiriyar), is. an erotic poem somewhat similar to the Tiru- 
viruttam. 

XI. Erotic Poems Sacred, sanctify souls' love, 
Transferring it from earthly things to God and His. 
Without instilling fear as by the Law is done, 
They souls convert by pleasing them, as mothers heal 
Their froward children by drugs giv'n in sweetmeats 

mixt. 

We're thus — H for one restraint, lords of the world 

besides ", (Milton's Par. Lost, Bk. 1, para. 2.) 

Enjoy 'ng- "the glorious liberty of God's children"! 

(Luther?) 

XII. Tamed elephants are sent for catching el'phants wild ; 
So, our ripe Seer is sent to bring strayed souls to God. 
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••-■ -XIII. Be'ng in devotion's nectar-ocean dipped, 

Our Seer and his kin are named "The Dipped" 

( = Alyars). 

' XIV. Unlike most Samskrit Seers, our Seer and his kin, 

Made Seers, by Grace, not works, sang not for some 

but all. 

XV. Unlike e'en other Dravid Seers— akin to him, 
Our Seer, by Grace, was sent from his nativity, 
And, hence, tow'rs over all the rest, as Seer-in-chief, 
As th' Sum Unique — 'tween th' Stars who, 'fore and 

after, rose! 

XVI. The Lord's Feet— placed in Temples on His Dev'tees' 

heads, 
Have, after our Seer, been named "Satha-kopa", ( = His 

name No. 4. See ante, p. 1.) 
While our Seer's own feet have been named Ramanuja. 

XV1L (1) The Sam-skrit Veds, for th' most part, on 

The Lord's Supremest Man'festation dwell ; 

(2) Panch'-ratra dwells on the' Man'festation op'rative; 

(3) It'-hasa, on th' Distinctive Man'festation 's bent; 

(4) On the Pervasive Man'festation Smritis rest ; 

(5) The Man'festation Worshippable, ourSeer hymns. 

[For standard definitions of these Manifestations, vide Intro- 
duction 1 to my English translation of our §ri-Vachana- 
BhGshana or "Good- Word Jewel" — which Dr. Miller sent to 
the World's Parliament of Religions held at Chicago in iSoj.]* 

" (1) What fruit yields meditation in the Golden Age ; 
(2 J What fruit, in th' Silver Age, from Sacrifice is 

gained ; 
(3) What fruit, in th' Brazen Age, from Temple- Worship 

springs; 

* See the Artha-Panchaka by A. Govindadacharya SvamI in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for July 19 ro. [This was sent to us 
by the author recently, and awaits our early review. — Ed, L, 7\] 
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(4) That fruit, in th' Iron Age, from hymning God 's 

derived." 
Our Seer's disciples, hence, follow'ng Madhur'-Kavi, [See 

post.] 
The first in this diseiple-line, hymn relish most ; 
And holier hymns than our Seer's the world hath not, 
Whether it weighs (1) his life's, (2) his song's, or (3 J his 

Lords charms. 
" Inferior far, e'en Upanishad (Sam-skrit) is 
To thai nectar that's called ' Krishna's Biography." 

This heard, , hearts melt, eyes shed joy-tears, hair 

stands on end. 
Up 'nishad Sam-skrit can't, With such pow'r, souls affect ! " 
Although, by parting now and then, 
Krishna makes His lovers weep too, 
This but augments their after-joy, 
As hunger makes souls relish food. {Vide the Text: 

"Naham tu sakhyo! " etc. — Bhagavata, Bk. X, Ch. 32, 

verse 21.) 
The pow'r of Krishna's story, th' Bhagavat thus shows : 
To (1) love God and (2) loathe worldliness, is Bhag'vafs 

fruit. {Vide the texts: "Bhakti-virakti, Bhagavatena "; 

(2 J "Parmatmani yo rakto, virakto 'paramatmani," etc.) 
E'en Barth, in " Indian Religions ", this records : 
More melting than e'en th' Bhag'vat is our Seer's Song. 
" Sam-skrit 's the most majestic, while 
Tamil 's the most harmonious, tongue ", 
Said the Rev'rend scholar — Percival. 

(To be continued.) 



A. G. 

ftlUlTtt.MWfaH^ tfK^ *ifa *n^: n 

— Abhioavagupta's Ptramirtkssim, 
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VIRASAIV1SM, A PHASE OF THE AGAMANTA. 



( Continued from page 54. of No. -?, Vol. XI.) 

I told you a little previously that ViraSaivism is a specializ- 
ation of the yoga-pada of the Divyagamas, but you must not 
infer therefrom that no provision is made therein, for disci- 
plines corresponding to the other padas. As a matter of fact, 
the charya, kriya and jnana-padas of the Divyagamas, find 
their most authentic emphasis in ViraSaivic mysticism, but all 
those disciplines are steadied and based on the major discipline of 
the yoga-pada. In other words, we have in ViraSaivism, yoga- 
charya, yoga-kriya, yoga-yoga and yoga-jnana, the last imper- 
ceptibly shading off into real Samyak-darsanam, Siva-sayujya 
or " Fellowship of the Lord " *. The truths of the yoga-pada 
of the Divyagamas are elaborated with an unmistakable pro- 
fundity and thoroughness, not only with reference to subjective 
Illumination and atitaratiga-vrittis, but, what is most important 
and the most distinguishing trait of ViraSaivism, also with refer- 
ence to objective conduct and attitude towards men and things, 
or, as we might say, to bahiranga^vyHpiXra. The subjective cul- 
ture of the soul proceeds pari passu with the objective training of 
the attit ude of the vyavaharic man towards the Lord's prapancha, 
including animate and the rest. The Sptuuia, Pratyabhijna and 
Paramdrtliavada cults of the Northern Mahesvaras, who con- 
stitute a most influential branch of the followers of the 
Agamanta, have also laid the greatest emphasis on the sub- 
jective culture of the soul, the aparoksha-jfiana of the 
Lord and Siva-sayujya whilst in the flesh, but their mode of 
elaboration of the yoga-padic teachings of the Divyagamas, re- 
minds us strongly of the dasa-kQryani, so well treated of in the 
Tamil agamantic works, TattvaprakaSam (an adaptation from 



* The expression is used in the technical sense of the Christian 
mystics, and means " intimate and 1 stinguishable union with God". 
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k Sanskrit work of that name) and the £t*m&>Qv*#iJit*, Yet, the 
Pratyabhijfia-MaheSvaras are not by any means to be regarded 
as blind to the value of the charya, kriya and jfiana-padas of the 
Divyagamas, for they are no less emphatic in recognising their 
relative importance in the culture of the soul, and have, in fact, 
gone even further than the God-taught Apostles of Vira-gaivism, 
in making provision for these three other padas of the Divya- 
agamas, in the yoga-padic discipline itself. The Apostles of 
the Spanda mysticism of Kashmir are, as you know, avowed 
Agamantins, and their Spanda-pradlpikd, quotes inter alia from 
two Upagamas of the ParameSvara, the Matanga-tantra and 
the Paushkara, to vindicate its teachings f. As Dr. Harnett 
of the British Museum has recently pointed out in a lecture J, 
the Spanda and Pratyabhijfia mysticisms of Kashmir are so 
closely related to the Sivadvaita-Siddhanta of the South 
that their Agamic kinship cannot for a moment be kept 
out of our minds §. 

The philosophy at the back of the ViraSaiva mysticism, is 
nothing else than the Sivadvaita-Siddhanta, which is the glory 
and pride of the Vaidika-niaha-pasupatas, as can be easily seen 



* The dasa-karyani ( = " the ten spiritual triumphs ") forms the 
special theme of portions of the SJkshmagama. There is a Sanskrit 
manuscript of the name of Daiakaryatn in the Aclyar Library, Madras, 
and Dr. F. Otto S-brader informs me that it is ' in the Telugu character, 
a little worm-eaten, but on the whole good '. There are two works in 
Tamil, of the same name. 

f Cf., the Spandapradlpika of Utpalacharya, a commentary on the 
Spandakarika of Bhajta Kallata, edited by ParMJit Vaman Saitn Islam- 
purkar of Bombay, Benares, 1S9S, pp. 28 and 3. 

t The lecture has since been published in this Journal (pp. 62-64 and 
101-103 q. v.) 

<j For further remarks on this point, the reader may be referred to 
my article, "An European Orientalist on die Agamanta", in Vol. X, 
Ko. 12, of this Journal. 
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from a close study of the Srikara bhashya * on the Brahma- 
sutras, the well-known Srikanfha -bhashya, the Kriya-sara, the 
Sivadvaitamanjarl of Svaprabhananda-sivacharya, the Saiva- 
siddhanta-dlpika of Sambhu-deva, and the Siddhanta-Sikhamani 
of Renukacharya-slva-yogif. This Renukacharya is different 
from the Renukaf who taught Agastya, and helped Vibhishana 
in carrying out the Siva-lifiga-pratisfha which Ravana, the 
great Siva-bhakta, had commenced. The mysticism, on the 
other hand, of ViraSaivism, that gives expression to the Sivad- 
vaita-siddhanta philosophy, that weaves the truths of that 
philosophy into the code of spiritual discipline prescribed for the 
subjective Illumination of the soul, that, in fact, makes of that 
philosophy a genuine and substantial basis for the linganga- 
samarasya or the "atone-ment of God and the soul ", to use 
a term of Virasaiva mysticism, is all its own. The bulk of the 
Divyagamas that I had opportunities of reading, in one con- 
nexion or another, have special or mixed pafalas, in which the 
characteristic discipline of the Virasaiva soul-culture, is detailed 
in all clearness, earnestness and grace. And as the Siddhanta- 
Sikhamani says : 

fa *M 1*21 *TfTcT5% ^fo^f f^TT^ I 

Thus you will see, from this statement of Renuka-Siva-yogi, 
that each Divyagama has to be divided into an Old Testament 



* This is the classical Lifigayita-Bhashya in Sanskrit on the Brahma- 
sQtras. It was printed in part in Kanarese at Secunderabad in 1893, and 
a Devanagari editio princtps of the same Bhashya was also contemplated 
in 1 90 1 by Mukunda Sastri Adakar, under the patronage of Govinda Das 
(Seep. 11 of the bhumika to Vijnanabhikshu's Brahma-sutra-bhashya, 
Benares.). 

f Or simply, Siva-yogi, Jsiva-yogi-rat or §iva-yogisvara. 

% Also known as Reoukagagesvara or Revanasiddhesvara, 
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(-purva-viSesha-vibhaga) and a New Testament ( = uttara- 
viSesha-vibhaga •), the former being devoted to the Suddha- 
saivam and the Litter to the ViraSaivam t This amounts to the 
same thing as saying that the ViraSaiva mysticism builds on 
that of the Suddha-Saivam, and perfects it, by adoning it with 
a cupola of its own, gemmed with all the iridescent brilliants, 
which the yoga-pada of the Divyagamas is capab e of yielding 
to the true searcher after God. You will remember the reference 
to the VlraSatva-viraktas, in the uttarardha of the Kamika, I 
mean in the Upagama of the Kamika, named the Utiara^ 
k&mika ti in connexion with the episode relative to Ajamija 
and his wife, and the robber-in-chief, Mitragupta. The whole 
of the Yo^aja expatiates on the Virag iiva mysticism, wherever 
and whenever there is an opportunity. The Stikshmagama, 
which is so little known or studied in these parts, refers to and 
explains Virasatvic mysticism, over and over again. The Vira- 
Saiva-Panchacharya-panchamotpatti is fully dealt with in a 
portion of the Suprabodhagama, as well as in the Svayqutbhu- 
vagama, and the PaSupata-t antra of the Viragama. Vijayi- 
gama, and the Vlrigama, more especially the Upagama thereof 
named the Viratantra^ are full of ViraSaiva mysticism, I need 

* CI., for instance, the names (//fora-kamika, [//fara-nisvasa, Uttam- 
raurava, (//'onunakuta, Uttara-laMta, C/«a«-vatula, etc., etc. 

■J The entire body of the Agamic Canon comprising the twenty-eight 
Divyagamas, is, according to another classification, divided as a whole 
into a pfirva-vibhaga and an uttara-vibhaga, a Saivic section and a 
Raudric section, or an Old Testament and a New Testament. This 
division is characteristic and significant in that the dominant note of the 
OW Testament is Pratyabhijiia mysticism and Suddha-saivisro, while 
that of the New Testament is Vlrasaivism. But none of the twenty-eight 
Divyagamas Ca n, as an organic whole, be said to exclusively advocate any 
single phase of Saivic mysticism, though all of them are solely and pro- 
foundly inspired by the Sivadvaitasiddhiinta philosophy, Paramartha-vaada, 
ox the teacb'"g about subjective Illumination, known as the Agamauta. 

I This is so far known only in manuscripts of which there aw five 
in the Adyar library. 
i 
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not stop to name the Makidti^ama, the ChttvdrajTtAnigama, 
the j&ntllgama and the PSramcSvariigama, since they are only 
too well-known as being specially devoted to an exposition of 
the mystic discipline inculcated by the Vira-maheSvaras. 
Lastly, I will mention that mystic gem, the Vatttl(kg$ma t of which 
the. whole of the Upagama, Uttara-v&tufa, is a magnificent 
gxpose of the mysticism of the Virasaivaites. Probably, most of 
you may know, by name at any rate, the Annbhava-siUra of the 
Uttara-vatulagama % in which the shatsthala-discipline finds 
its best elaboration. The discussion between Dharmaputra 
and Bhishma in the Anusasanaparvan of the Mahabharat S, and 
the various puranas such as the Lainga, §aiva, Aditya, Skanda 
especially the Sankara-samhita) and others, and exegetical 
works like Siva-rahasya and the rest, will be enough to show 
that the mysticism of the ViraSaivaites, has won the regard and 
admiration of our early spiritual teachers and guides. I am not 
going to labour my exposition with any allusion to the recent 
epi graphical researches, with the object of placing before you 
lines of historical evidence re the ancient origins and bearings 
of Vfra&uvism. The curious may be referred to the volumes of 
the Epigraphica Camaiica issued by the Mysore Government, 
and other kindred records published by Messrs. Scwell, Fleet, 
Mackenzie and other archaeologists and palaeographists 

The indigenous tradition among the Vir.iSaivas, calls 
their system of faith *an&di\ that is to say, avers that its 
truths have existed from the foundations of the world. The 
primeval sthavara-linga form of worship is said to be due 
to KaSyapa, Attn, bharadvaja, Gautama and Vasishtha, and 
the jangama-linga form of worship that supplanted it later, 
to RevanSradhya, Marufcr&dhya, EkoramaYadhya, Panditari- 
dhya and ViSvarSdhya, and their followers and successors, 
Makhari, Kaiai i t Purari, Smarari and Vedari. The Vlra&aivas 
also say that, according to the sth&varalinga form of worship, 

% Also known as V34«btt*ra4s*tr0. 

S Apud AniKAsana Parvan, Chap, xxii, fastw. 
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which they call prakrit, man can attain Mukti only after three 
births, which Mukti I take to signify krama-Mukti, by means of 
the Charya, Kriya and Yoga, the last straightway landing 
him in JftSnam or Siva-siyujya. But the jangama-linga torflfl 
of worship, which is aprakrit, is said to secure Mukti for man 
with the present birth alone, and no further need to wander 
along the wearisome race-course of metempsychosis. 

The riddle-loving Hindu Mind has the inveterate habit 
of clothing serious truths under puzzling allegories, and 
what is, at first sight, apparently repellant, sectarian and 
intolerantly dogmatic, proves, on close, thoughtful and sympa- 
thetic examination, to contain sterling truths. The true meaning, 
therefore, of the VlraSaiva tradition is that the Adi-saivas who 
were the decendants of the Rishis like Kasyapa and others, slid 
away from the true aim of the temple-worship or objective 
worship, which is Atma-puiartam, Atma-darSanam and Siva- 
darSanam, whilst in the flesh, entered on the never-ending 
path of pravritti, by worshipping Prakriti and Her modi- 
fications and evolutions, and thereby became prakriik or 
wordly. The Panchacharyas like Renuka, Oaruka and others, 
were Apostles of God, who, with the beaming sense of the 
Divine commission filling their souls, introduced the shaf- 
sthala-discipline as a safeguard against prakritic tendencies 
and spiritual backstidings, and preached that Mukti within the 
span of the present life, was an assured fact, should one choose 
to conform, in all sincerity, to that discipline. And yet, the 
acts of the Lord Allama in the Prabhu-linga-Iila, and the sacred 
doings recorded in the BasaveSvara-purana and the Channa- 
basave£vara-purana, show clearly that the work of the Pancha- 
charyas needed occsional stimulus from positive Divine interfer- 
ence, and later saints, to keep the purity of the Virafiaiva faith 
from outside tainting, and the Virasaivas from becoming 
prakritic or lovers of the ji&ma-rupa-prapancha. 

The Pjnchiirharyas, I mean the Mulacbaryas, are said 
to be Paratuci varamukhodbUavu - that is to say, bom of the 
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pancha-mukhas of the Lord, Sadyojata, Vamadeva, Aghora, 
Tatpurusha and ISana. Their successors are regarded as 
Panckavaktragan&dhiSvarodbhava, It is also usual to say that 
both the Mala- and the Upa- Acharyas were the incarnations of 
the Lord's pramatha-gana or " chosen band of eternal bhaktas' 1 , 
Vtjna are free from every taint of prakriti or "corruption". The 
VlraSaivas believe that the Miilacharyas appear from age to age 
for the sake of dharma-samsthapana, while the Upacharyas and 
special saints, who are an amSa of the pramatha-gana, though 
appearing in the same manner, do so, not only for dharma-samstha- 
pana, but also for dharma-samrakshana or restoring the purity 
of the Vlrafiaivic faith, whenever vicious practices and ideals, tend 
to choke or poison its free and proper growth. I must not omit 
to bring to your notice, in this connexion, that the names of the 
Miilacharyas as given in the 9th Pafcila of the Svayambhuva 
Agama are not the same as those furnished by the Suprabodha 
Agama. The Svayambhuva Agama mentions Ghanta-karna, 
Gaja-karna, Renuka, Daruka and ViSva-karna, as the Miilachar- 
yas of the VrraSaiva faith, and also adds that these Apostles of 
God appear from yuga to yuga, assuming different names. But 
the Suprabodha-Agama calls the Molacharyas as Ekoramara- 
dhya. Pandjtaradhya, Revanaradhya, Marujaradhya and Visva- 
radhya, and the PaSupata-tantia of the Vira Agama supports 
this list. If the account of the Svayambhuva Agama is to be 
taken as our sole authority, the Molacharyas mentioned by the 
^Suprabodha Agama will only have to be regarded as the powerful 
'successors of the real Miilacharyas*. The Miilacharyas are 
usually credited wi^h founding the ViraSaiva faith, but we must 
understand such opinions only in a figurative sense, for, in the 
accredited Divyagamas, which are apmimsheya % as much 

* Or, perhaps, as the identical Miilacharyas contemplated by the 
Svayambhuva Agania, but with a different set of names necessitated by 
the yuga-btuda or kalpa-bhtda. 

X Cf ., Kriya-sara, upodghataprakarana, v. 23 : 

'^r 3rf*» H^s %ir>: unwmflsrai: 11 
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as the Vedas, the dogmatics of Virabaivism find, as already 
remarked, a detailed exposition, with quite the warmest 
approbation. Hence, we should say that the Vlra-maheSvara 
mysticism is God-taught, and chronologically as old as the 
other phases of Agamic persuasion. The Vira-simhasanas or 
ecclesiastical sees founded by those five Mulacharyas, are known 
as those of Rambliapurl (in the Mysore Province), SrI-SaiJa (in 
the Kurnool Dt.), Ujjainipuri fin the Bellary Dt.), Kedara or 
Badari-Kedara (on the Himalayas), and Varanasi or KaSl (our 
holy Benares). 

(To be cofitiuued.) 

V. V. R 



The passing of Professor William Jam. s Vj aa event of moment in 
the world of Psychology and Metaphysics, In philosophy be will be 
remembered as the founder of what is known as the doctrine of " Pragma- 
tism ". This Pragmatism, however, was not a theory to explain the 
universe, but rather an attitude, the importance of which Professor James 
insisted upon for the proper comprehension of known facts. Pragmatism 
meant to Professor James, roughly speaking, the consideration of (Mir 
ultimate beliefs in the light of their practical consequences. The criterion 
of truth from this point of view is a purely practical one. "It is now 
seen ", he wrote, ** that life and action are deeper than logical processes, 
that immediate premises -are behind all inferences, that thought cannot 
begin until life furnishes the data, and that there is nothing deeper in cog- 
nition or life than the fundamental needs, interests, and instincts of the 
mind ". He frankly disavowed finality in whatever opinions he held, 
maintaining that each iresh piece of knowledge gained must find its pro- 
per place among " the body of opinions already held, strengthening, 
perhaps, those already existing, but, ou the other hand, always being 
liable to lead to the rejection of hitherto cherished beliefs ". "Science", he 
wrote, " like life, feeds on its own decay ; new facts burst old rales, and 
newly derived conceptions bind old and new together in a reconciling 
law ". — The Ouult Review. 
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Tamil Language— A Phase of its History and an 
Aspect of its Modern Requirements. 



(Continued from page pj of this Volume.) 
4. The next question we have to consider is whether Tamil 
language continued to develope independently or whether it was 
influenced by its contact with other languages. There appears 
to have been several inroads. The one that has more largely 
affected Tamil is Sanskrit. The Aryan language was much 
richer and more copious and as such its influences could not but 
have been felt by the less rich Tamil language at least so far as 
its Vocabulary was concerned. It is generally said that Aryan 
migration to India was somewhere about 3000 B. C It so, the 
Dravidians even by that time had developed their language to 
a nicety as may be gathered from the earliest Tamil works. In 
our earliest Tamil works we do not find much of Sanskrit 
admixture. QfiirsmruiSiuib, an out-and-out Tamil composition, 
treats of other departments of knowledge than Grammar- It is 
not until a very late period in Tamil language, do we find any 
large mumber of Sanskrit importations'. 

1 We are afraid that many of the statements will be difficult of proof 
in the light of facts as they are available at present. There is no doubt- 
ing the circumstance that Tamil is as much an organic unit as Sanskrit or 
Telugu. But, judging by the history of Tamil literature, which, thanks 
to the labours of the late Dr. Pope, Mahamahopldhyaya U. V. Svaminatha 
Aiyar, the late Prof. M. Seshagiri gastrin, and Mr. T. A. Gopiuatha Rao, 
has been critically set out and explained, we cannot think of any period of 
Tamil literature or any Tamil classic, however ancient, which is entirely free 
from Sanskrit influence The only legitimate conclusion we can draw from 
such a state of things, is that never was there a time when Tamil lived apart 
from Sanskrit, and that both have always lived as loving sisters, under the 
same roof, time out of mind. The very names Agastya, Sangha, Kavya, Lak- 
shana etc., etc., point to the indissoluble connexion of Tamil with Sanskrit 
The scalpel of remorseless, historical criticism, applied by generations of 
European orientalists to Sanskrit chronology, has yet to be applied to 
Tamil, and consequently, the ritjoroui and exact estimate (very probably, 
underestimate, according to rht sterlinp; astronomical researches of 
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5. Writing, in India, is generally ascribed to ASoka and its 
introduction is associated with the edicts of that renowned 
Emperor as the earliest of written records. Though certainly 
we are not in possession of any earlier evidences of writing, yet 
there is mention made in ^par and Q^n&os^.ljtSujji of a practice 
which necessarily presupposes a knowledge of the art of writing. 
Qfine*&nui3tuu> says that it was an early practice to inscribe the 
names and exploits of warriors on stones and calls the same 

■!**« I " SFsjrfeor Qpeh ^i^&issn/iesr Q^dj^Sg uso/rersBrSsw (uteareefienrgt 
«OT«0OTvaW. The premises from these two ancient works 
legitimately warrant the conclusion that the Tamils were con- 
versant with the art of writing and that their knowledge of it 
must be dated at a time anterior to t hat of ASoka*. 
B. G. Tilak, Hermann Jacobi, Maurice Bloomfield and others) of 3000 BwC., 
as the year of the leading Aryan migration into India, cannot be correlated 
with the history of Indo-Dravidian culture, in the present, unscientific state 
of South Indian Archaeology and Philology. We are, at the least, in need of 
about four generations of European (German, for choice,) orientalists, to 
plod from now in the Dra vidian field, before facts can be separated from 
fancies, and history, from folklore and legendary accretions. Afterwards, 
it will be time enough for us to speculate on the sequence of the influences, 
exerted by the different languages, on the ancient culture, civilization and 
religion of the Indian Peninsula, and to compare and correlate Sanskrit 
with Dravidian chronology. Our main business for the present is to 
patiently prosecute and promote research in Dravidian languages, on 
the lines of archeology, epigraphy, palaeography, literary criticism etc., 
so as, for a beginning, to get at right chronological landmarks, if not 
data. The Government department of epigraphy -and archaeology has 
dose much to open the eyes of the public to the many knotty riddles, as 
well as to the many surprise-solutions, of South Indian chronology, and 
we shall therefore be well advised in following up, if we can, its researches 
with diligence and zeal. — Ed. L. T. 

* This is a question of which we are not competent to speak. The exist- 
ence of undoubted works in Sanskrit, dating far previous to the days of 
Asoka, naturally leads us to the conclusion that means of preserving them, 
other than by sheer memory, must have been known to the Hindus of that 
time. But, whether we may, at present, come by proofs or samples of those 
ancient means, except through epigraphical inscriptions, is highly pro- 
blematical ; for. it will be difficult to get at genuine manuscripts of such an 
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6. As elaborated by modern writers on sociology, there is 
another aspect to show that our language, with its literature 
and philosophy well developed, ought to have an antiquity of at 
least several thousand years- A nation or society takes very 
long before it takes to the culture of the land which is an index 
of its settled state and a measure of its highest civilization. 
Even anterior to this stage, they ought to have acquired skill 
in spinning, weaving, and even in the difficult art of working in 
metals- In the agricultural stage, as John Stuart Mill observes 
"The quantity of human food which the earth is capable of 
returning even to the most wretched system of agriculture, so 
much exceeds what could be obtained in the purely pastoral 
stage that a great increase of population is invariably the 
result "• As we most authentically learn of the Tamils through 
a monumental work of their literature, which, according to 
historical computation, is at least 2000 years old, they were 
organised into a nation with its ideas materialized in the 
advantages of economic self-sufficiency in clothing and food. 
According to that work, a work for all ages, namely, tsp^r, the 
Tamils had actually combated the puzzle of food problem. Its 
talented author, Divine Valjuvar, lavishes quite a wealth of 
exhortations on the all-importance of Agriculture'. 

antique period as the pre-i\sokan days. References to penmanship, 
epistolary correspondence etc., are frequently to be met with in pre- 
Buddhisti- Sanskrit literature. These reflections are, however, nothing 
before the face-to-face finds of the archaeologists, which irrebuttably prove 
that the only ancient writing so far dete ted in the heart of the modern 
Tamil districts, is orly a clear variant of the Aiokan alphabet. The 
present-day Dravidian characters are also seen to be the logical and 
legitimate descendants of the Asokan alphabet. The explanation of 
tSsiseo is, we learn, primarily due to the epigraphist, Mr. T. A. Gopinatha 
Rao— Ed. L. T. 

• The period of Tiruva] Invar is usually assigned to the 1st century 
A-c. But the spiritual teachings included in Tirukkural do not help us 
to fix his exact religion. Very probably he was an Agamintin. Both 
the Suddha-Saivas and Vira-MaheSvaras claim him as one of their saints. 
It is sometimes said that he was a Buddhist or, perhaps, a Jain. The Jain 
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7. A society is an organised corormwUy of indivtOwrals tthfted 
together bv a. common bond of intercourse. Language, there- 
fore, is the one essential and the most indispensable condition of 
such intercourse. The Tamils, with that type of civilization, 
broad-based and well-ordered, and a language with that stan> 
dard of nicety and flexibilty as is evidenced by ®/wb- itself, ougn* 
to have had an antiquity of several thousand years toward^ 
their evolution; and their language had rich ethics and civic% 
the latter with its singular mention of benevolent kingship.' 

8: The greatness of a nation is not to be judged by its ideas 
of material civilization alone, born though of extraordinary 
effort of genius. Its conceptions and ideals of social well-beina 
are better oat a to determine such greatness. Thought and 
language are but as the mould of form and the glance of 
fashion-* 

r— r ' ' . ' ' 1 I ■ ■ .. . 

tradition f ethers th<e authorship of TirukkuraJ on Elacharya. And a few 
Christiana hqAestiy think that he probably owed his superb ethics to the 
personal influence of the Apostle Thomas. We mention all this to show 
the amount? of grave risk we are liable to run, in drawing conclusions about 
the phase of Religious philosophy, obtaining in Peninsular India at the tuna. 
Tu-avalluvars ethic, to judge from the abhorrence it evinces towards meat- 
eating of every form, is decidedly Agamic (or Buddhist- Jamie), and there is' 
DO doubt that he stands for one of the choicest blossoms of I odo-Drm vidian 
growth, at the beginning of the Christian' era: The argument of an 
iratiquity of several thousand years,'' from the adoption of .agriculture as. 
the maSn J business of life, will ajrpiy to all countries and nationalities, andf 
•s every one knows, the ancient Aryans were ail tillers of the soil, ant* 
Aughsbare was their primary badge of honour. The argument of a 
nlgb antiquity, from the highly-finished form of the literary dialect, is 
also -open to fallacy, as can be seen by an application of the dictum to 
the most philosophical and perfect living language of the day, to wit, 
German. We may sooner generalise about the advanced mystic prodjvi-. 
ties of British Isles in Tennyson's time, from a study of bis poems, than 
we may draw conclusions about the prevalent standard of popular philo- 
sophy, religion, and literary diction, in the Peninsular India of Tiruvalju- 
var's time, from his wonderful production, the KuraU Tiruvalluvar was 
. 6- 
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9. The Divine Poet, VaJluvar, systematised the ethics of the 
Dravidian Community and as well built up such a system for 
them ; a system, not to be hedged in by the limitations of time. 
His system is a high water-mark of excellence. No less an 
authority than the late Herbert Spencer notices it in three 
different places in his great work on the " Principles of Ethics ". 
Valluvar is a utilitarian of the noblest type and a thinker of the 
loftiest order. His right noble conception of the good of the 
community, and the law of service charged upon the member 
of that community to contribute to that good is the best yet 
conceived. His chapter on " puLfu a/^ow" gives abundant 
evidences of it \ 

10. To quote Spencer again. The " Mild Hindu " represents 
communal interest ; his ideal being one to serve, if possible, his 
remotest kith and kin ; on the other hand, the Englishman 
represents national well-being; his ideal being one to serve 
to uplift the nation of which he is a member. The said chapter 
of VaUuvar pronouncedly formulates the more comprehensive 
and the more far-reaching ideal of service to the good of the 
community of nation *. 

a sadden meteor of ineffable magnificence, and rather represents the crest 
of the mightiest wave than the dead oceanic expanse. He was a 
lightning-flash, and the brilliance of his light only served to reveal the 
surrounding, dark, horrid void. Consequently, all that we can, with 
reasonable safety, predicate of the chronology of Tamil and the Tamil- 
speaking peoples, from the current trend of external and internal evidence, 
is, that it almost extends to the pre-Buddhistic era — Ed. L. T. 

* Tiruvaljuvar's mastery of literary diction and of terse and musical 
expression, is unmatched in the whole range of Tamil literature. He is 
more the exception than the rule. As in the case of Homer, Virgil, 
Gothe, KaJidas and Shakespeare, TiruvaDuvar represents more the 
phenomenal exception, than the hide-bound rule. He is consequently a 
classic for all time, and one of the greatest of world's inspired literary 
prodigies and ethical law-givers. He cannot be explained as the mere 
product of any locally prevalent culture, though tradition dubiously 
associates him with the tail-end of the last or third sarigha. — Ed,~L. T. 
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11. In the thought-region, Valluvar is a prodigy and a type 
of Dravidian intellect nothing short of meteoric. With all that, 
he must in a large measure represent the general culture in 
which he was born and brought up. He must be a product of 
pre-sangam culture which ought to have stocked his mind and 
which should be itself rich and copious. The then linguistic 
equipments of Tamil ought to have been very high and 
varied as well. ®&>uu $&«<}& and a&dlGwGieo follow ($p<*. 
Their poetic, literary and other merits will command for 
ever a high value. There were Dravidian instances which, 
by coming up and acting up to the highest ideal, fired the 
1 imagination of poets to further enrich Tamil literature by 
their narration of them* 

11. jjfu3««r«r, driven into exile by his junior brother <5<i*»«r, 
offered his head to an impecunious bard to realise the price set 
upon it by the latter ((juwror). uirS, a small hill-chief was match- 
| less in his gift. He was one whose heart was glowing with feel- 
ings of genuine sympathy ; a tangible proof of which he gave 
when he drew back his car of procession in the interest of the 
spontaneous growth of Qp&'ieo creeper. His munificence is also 
a made mention of by the holy Saint &is#r<*pirf$ striutgp " Q**<6* 
i ©<sHTj*<r&»r u.itflQuj QujGsrg» «_/fl@>.& Qsn'Suu trifle," The heroic poem 
9mjftru*iri is full of details of Tamil origin making up that epic. 
Every one of these works from its conception to its consumma- 
tion is mainly Tamil though not purely and individualistically 
so, because of some foreign mixture*. 



1 



■ Cf., the following quotation from p. 272 of Dr. G. V. Pope's Edition 
of Naladiyar (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1893) : 

" Many of the Tamil roots, which are always monosyllabic, seem to 

♦he closely allied to certain Sanskrit roots from which it is yet difficult to 

think that they are absolutely derived. But much is of Aryan origin that 

does not on the surface seem so ; for it must am b* berm in tmmd that 

classical Tamil was elaborated mainly mutor tk« gtdianc* of thou mUo mtrd 

Sanskrit (or Prakrit) wry fmly, but mm anxious to disguim its origin. And 

Jas their system of verbal commentaries, and the exigencies of Tamil 

irhyme, rendered it possible, and almost necessary, to make new words *d 
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13. As Carlyle puts it, poetry is painting of emotions and 
feelings. According to this idea, in the rank of the Tamil 
poets, there is quite a galaxy of them whose fame will 
last all time. 

14. The age of poetry is followed by one of commentary. 
Commentary is critical thinking and art of appreciation. The 
line of commentary well serves to clip the wings of wild 

exuberance. GuJTir&'Rujir, m&®q&)iri@aiftiijfr, (J^jgyauaoff'Ufr, §)wu>l£!T 

«w/r and uiflGumjpaff— 'are our prominent commentators. Their 
critical estimate of the high settings of thought of our classical 
authors with their own (commentators ') literary vigouF -and 
gloss of diction, is entitled to our nation's gratitude. 

15. The system of Tamil philosophy evidences the highest and 
the keenest mental perception". Language in the hands of these 

libitum, to give them new meanings, and to modify their forms in a very 
arbitrary manner, / cannot but believe that a good deal of the old Tamil is 
somewhat artificial and literary. 

" Of the Dra vidian languages Tamil undoubtedly preserves more 
of the genuine fragments of the original speech than any other. The 
question of the origin of the cerebral letters (<-, «w, .m and g) is a very 
important one for Tamil lexicography. It may be that these are all forms 
of one letter, a hard L ; since they are all often unquestionably inter* 
changeable both in Tamil itself, and in the various dialects, — the Telugu, 
for example, using d for the Tamil )£. It seems probable that their use 
originated in an attempt to express in Tamil, sounds existing in other 
languages such as Sanskrit, for which the Tamil itself had no characters. 
Tamil has neither aspirates nor sibilants ; nor can it express in general a 
Tamil has neither aspirates nor sibilants ; nor can it express in general a son- 
soiiattial diphtltong. Thus the Sanskrit W cannot possibly be written in 
Tamil, and is represented by ,©(3 \ The Sanskrit anf or 3f*J is possibly 
the origin of the Tamil jfQg, which in Telugu is edu. So Vishnu has 
become «9«ir« ",—EtLL.T. 

* The system of perfected Tamil philosophy, to which our author 
invites attention, is purely Agamic, and the ancient head-centre of Agamic 
mysticism was Kashmir. Successive spiritual waves deluged Southern 
India from Kashmir (the land of the " Bhu-kailas "), and the earliest tide- 
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poetic philosophers formed the effective medium of popular- 
ising their spiritual truths among the masses. They had an 
intelligent following and a large one too. From the rank of 
philosophers, I will single out Saint Manikkavachakar and &($** 
«Y**j* ( whose rhapsodies T and spiritual yearnings are soul- 
stirring. 

16. Of our later poets I will choose to mention Kamban, q&Qp 
k$ and Kumaragurusvamigal *. Kamban cut an excellence for 
himself by fashioning an epic in Tamil with fulness of detail, 
vigour of narration, elevation of diction and force of argument. 
Kumaraguru, with his chaste and elegant language and his 
original ideas, is almost a nature poet. His lines " C^&a Q^ar 

ugi SkgapdiaRaDpQe, JfsoMDsm^ffof jfainQa/6BruuQQu>" " bear Quite 

a parallel to the same idea in Milton : 

" Mind is in its own place and in itself can make 
" A heaven of hell a hell of heaven". 
It is all one idea given two different coats. 

17. Tamil language has quite a mine of proverbs, the truths 
of concrete experience. These exhort the nation to pursue and 

mark was formed by St. Mapivachaka, and the latest, by St. Umapatisiva- 
charya. Be it remarked «* fnssattt however that the Vlra-mahesvaras 
claim St Manivachaka as one of the Jate apostles of their faith. And we 
were surprised a great deal the other day when we were told by Snmat 
Mayuram Arivanandan, a well-read Agamactin anchorite of the Narru- 
kkoftai community, that the Siva-joana-bodha of the Rauravagama had 
been extensively annotated by Svamin Vidyaranya (the well-known scholi- 
ast on the Four Vedas), and the Commentary, which is a stout tome, was 
being got ready for publication by the authorities of the Snfigeri Ma{h. 
What the existence of such a Commentary means for the historical study 
of the Agamanta, time alone can show adequately. — Ed. L. T. 

7 We do not know why our author calls the " soul-stirring " psalms 
of St Manivachaka and St VagtSa as '* rhapsodies ".—Ed. L. T. 

* The poet's name is generally written Kumaraguruparasvami. — 

Ed. L.T. 

* The quotation is from Kumaraguruparasvami's Chidambara-mum- 
maoi-kkovai, stanza xxv, 11. 20-21.- — Ed. L. T. 
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to develop the resources of agriculture; extol other economic 
virtues; many of them set forth the virtues of industry and 
warn against the penalties of waste. Sloth and indolence are 
condemned. Principles of self-reliance are vehemently advo- 
cated. Ideas of economic self-sufficiency are plentiful. Know- 
ledge is simply idolised. 

18. In common with the rest of the civilised nations, our 
ancients were developing our literature in the shape of Poetry. 
But at the present time, we have far far out-grown their needs. 
Prose-writing is our present day absolute need. Prose literature 
is the best and the most effective medium to widen the horizen 
of the popular mind. We are all aware the problem of moral 
education is engaging the anxious attention both of Government 
and the people. Almost every standard author of ours based 
his work on the bed-rock of truths, physic al, ethical, and psycho- 
logical. When one begins to reflect upon the several phases 
of thought passing through Sita in her solitude, as portrayed 
by the fertile imagination of Kamban, a number of handy 
volumes in prose can be put forth embodying the virtues of 
passivity, resignation, modesty, chastity, absolute faith in 
rectitude and quite a number of others. (In this connection 
I will refer to a piece of information. 

e_ n'SesriLfLCijpiii^n gg/bjD uLft&tovtjinpik f tresrQ Aipfl 
tS$ yl!s&iijwQatteBii—&irLD6srii>i$<£B)Ga- Qpssr'besruQufop 
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19. The psychological truth embodied in this stanza attracted 
the admiration of an eminent English psychologist sonic years 
ago). If similar work are likewise sifted in some cardinal 
aspects there will be plenty of room for a good prose out-put 
on many-sided morality. Our future prose writers touching 
this phase of the question will not fail to somewhat largely 

'"The citation is from Kambaramayanam, iUaoya-kag<Jam, Marie ban* 
vadhai-ppatalam (stanza il$, g. p.). — Fd. L. T, 
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incorporate in their writings our didactics chiefly intended to 
properly drill the minds of our youths. They will be effective 
guides in the hands of our youths in Schools and Colleges. 
Essays-writ ting must be pursued. Ideas on the dignity of 
labour are to be amplified in the light of our innumerable 
adages and aphorisms even going so far as to inculcate a 
worship of honest work. 

20. There are our present day industrial and technical needs 
which should be popularised among our masses only through 
the medium of prose. 

21. No spoken language can retain its pristine purity. Our 

modern requirements loudly call for the development of the 

resources of our language. Every progressive language will 

and does import in the process of its development a fair number 

of foreign elements, whether you will or no. When you think 

that indigenous elements will answer your purpose, make 

use of them by all means. In their absence, do not. fight 

shy of enrichment by extraneous sources. 1 do not think our 

language will be badly off for such enrichment; nor do I 

think that borrowing for such a purpose will be derogatory. 

We will reckon with the times and do well to profit by 

their warnings " 

S. R. M. M. R. C. 



" This paper, which we have rather freely commented upon wad 
explained, is one of the best that we have come across, and will bear 
close, thoughtful reading, more than a dozen times, If the historical 
perspective connected with the various works and events referred to, be 
fixed in its proper bearings, according to our best lights at the present 
time, Mr. Chettiyar's paper will indeed become a very valuable document; 
and we zealously hope that be may do something on the lines we 
propose, at his earliest leisure. In para. 5 (supra), he refers to the art of 
writing as being alluded to in the Tolkpppiy***- The allusion is to be found 
on page tzt of the Potutadhihuram Commentary edited by C W. Damo- 
daram Pi}'ai. In the same para., a verse is also cited from the Tirakhu%a] t 
which is kural 771, translated by the late Dr. G. U. Pope as fallows : — 
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" Ye foes ! stand not before my lord ! for many a one 
Who did my lord withstand, now stands in stone". 

Again, the verses of Tiruva]juvar referred to in para. 6 (supra), are 
obviously the following (Dr. Pope's Translation being also added in 
juxtaposition) : 

" However they roam, the world must follow still the ploughman's 

train ; 
" Though toilsome, culture of the ground as noblest toil esteem." 

« The ploughers are the birch-pii of the world ; they bear 

" Them up who other works perform, too weak its toils to share." 

" Who ploughing eat their food, they truly live 

" The rest to others bend subservient, eating what they give." 

— Ed. L. T. 



Select from the menu before you only such foods that are destined 
for the perpetuity of proper organic action ; food that will tone the 
stomach, cool a swollen liver and vitalize the blood ; food that carries 
no thought of death and decay ; no thought of injustice or crime. Be 
moderate in all your habits and eat in regular routine, leaving all 
drinking of liquids from your bill of fare. Take your time with your 
meal if you desire to retain the brightness of your mind to watch the . 
proceedings about you and gain clues to situations that promise to 
disclose opportunities^never before dreamed of. However you spend 
your evenings, let it be a time absolutely free from the thought of 
business, that you may enter the social function with the freedom 
of a chevalier. — Mazdaznan Mtatnger. 
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(Continued from page 100 of Vol. 10 No. 6.) 

BRAtfMANA ACHARA. 

atupjfQ lSk^iu l£iL(9-Quj affLlt_^»(i 
$>&& ofuS(i^i—fftmn—inij njsesns^^jru 

With Satya, Tapas and Soham-Bhavana, 
With the destruction of the five senses 
Body and soul equalised in Dhyana, 
Severing Bandha Brahman he becomes. 

Qm>fnkpiiQ*C-* oSqiIhSiu Qa.-J&iuf 
Gai/faipxiQstKSii ^wOmiLms Qiu*$*£k>*i 

Qmp sip* (!&& Q&iilaD* Quirifi ij&i—ii 

They desired to hear the Vedanta, 
Yet hearing, they left not their desiBe, 
The place of desirelcssness is VedShta, 
The true Seers of Vedanta left their desire. 
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NOTE. 

Vedanta is Yoga, and Yoga is Chitta vritti nirodha. Study of the 
Vedanta is otherwise useless. 

^ir §$abL-<iim pew ir sit ^11 £!&€<&(*&> (7) 

The Sacred thread and knot make up Brahman; 
The thread is the foot, the knot the head ; 
The thread is the Vedanta ; the knot-Jnana ; 
When the thread-wearing Brahmans would know the 
truth. 

NOTE, 
Vedanta or Yoga is the Pada or Sadhana or Soham-Bhavana ; 
Siddhanta or Jnaua is the Phala or fruit of such Sadhana. cf., elsewhere 
' * /[ir&Bfair Gsvpn&pLD xnssr asKgspw v'>££ffkffth 
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epp£:s8QDt—iL>LD isSlLGi—Itq QpexsneSssr/Bu 

Without Satya and subtle Jnana 
■ Without giving up sense-objects and Meditation, 
Without love, and faith in God, 
And mad after body, are these fools Brahmans ? 

gnfiiu.j&u)ir$iuB& grtuu>mflGiuirir£(2&. tg) 

Holding to th«kPath which is not Pasa and PaSu-Jnana, 
Reaching the Feet of the Guru though his Grace, 
And giving up all Karma and Niyama, 
The Brahmans pure, attained to Turiya-Samadhi. 
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U/kTTtjriQujfTirrttlCcff 111 0S)/r>iu<Sllir IT (6l).ii> 

(§Gs>pQtunJ $®\ u:jb&tar&r Q.£tr.w\i 'smQujas 

They are Brahmans who are real Brahmans, 
These Vedantins should possess purity of speech ; 
If fault finding to be bad they know, 
Then they had understood the Vedas. 

With a loving heart, and mind on true end intent, 
Any land the aiitanars live in, will never no decrease. 
And the king of the land will also prosper ; 
They will offer oblations at evening and junctions. 

NOTE. 

The author gives here both the meanings of «jy,i r «Rw,f. ^i^fevsout 
y«br(et_T,f and ^jiggs&p ^gga-gjGeMfJ. 

m 

After securing Vedanta-J liana, according to law, 

One attains Nadanta-Jnana and enters 

The joy of the Supreme, beyond all Jnana. 

He enters then, and grants Nadanta-Mukti and SiddW. 

Q^a* *?&*&&($>! ^{ytsyaati-CWC? ': \ {13) 
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When Ad vaita-J iiana is attained," 
Though they may live and speak like others. 
Their mind is placed on the Lord ever-free, 
They become fit objects of our worship. 

pnQareSQiii up/Sjrekdiis piftp£)i— 
isirQeer eSes>i^uu<S GuQpiiasraap sm—iigr 
ljG?ldq/ mnssrQps&ir L\eaaressRaj Quti&tgyii 
GQu>e*iGtDirmiT(0j£}uje$iLieaT6mQ£u, (*4) 

The two bonds leave one when, without object, 
He offers the oblations to the four-faced God, 
When he does not do so, 
His own ' I '-ness will sprout up. 

(To b& continued.) 

J. M. N. 

The above verse occurs in the second chapter, entitled Grahasva- 
rupagu^adhyaya, of Vaidyanatha's jatakaparijata, a modern work an 
Hindu Astrology. It means that in all horoscopes Venus, Mercury and 
Jupiter will prove unfortunate if they tenant respectively the seventh, 
fourth and fifth houses, and that Saturn is always a conferer of prosperity 
while in the eighth. In other words, according to Vaidyanatha, Mercury 
posited in the fourth house, Jupiter in the fifth and Venus, in the seventh 
are evil, while Saturn ppsited in the eighth, is an unmixed good. To be 
sure, Mercury in the fourth renders a fixed residence impossible, Jupiter 
in the fifth contributes to a happy-go-lucky frame of mind, Venus in the 
seventh brings about a felicitous wedlock and Saturn in the eighth gives 
an ailing longevity. But what Vaidyanatha wishes to make out can be 
taken as an infallible dictum only when we fence his statement round 
with the following condition : Venus, Mercury and Jupiter will prove 
deleterious in the houses in question when peregrine, and Saturn will operate 
as an exceeding benefic in the eighth, when he is strong by position and 
aspects. 

V. V. R. 



A YOGIN IN SAMADHI AT NEGAPATAM. 

(Concluded from page 72 of No. 2. Vol. XL) 



SOME CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS*. 

Postscript. — This article on the Negapatam Yogin, investi- 
gating the Yoga-Bft8mikas which the Soul of Man has to 
travel through, was written so long ago as July last. Since 
then, the writer has pursued the investigation, on his own 
account, on the lines sketched afcove, and, wonder to relate, the 
final proof of the article written in July last, comes to the writer 
almost unexpectedly, at a time when he finds himself so far in 
the track of the daring Yogin, as to find himself suddenly 
deprived of hunger and thirst, and all craving for food or water 
of any kind ! At first, it appeared to be a mystery to the 
writer, who was engaged in his daily routine of work and worry 
as a journalist ! I say 'worry ' advisedly, because to deal with 
the press and fight with the P. D., is more irksome, though less 
heroic, than to fight the Grand Fight with Mara, or heckle the 

* Our beloved friend, Mr. C V. Svaminatha Aiyar, brings his 
interesting and illuminative article to a close, with this number, and we 
cannot refrain from quoting hereunder the letter that be addressed to 

us, in forwarding this, the. last part: 

Laxjtalaya, 29-9-10. 
My dear V..V. R., 

I received your proof at a most critical and interesting time. Invest- 
igating the case of the Negapatam Yogin, I am now in a state where 
hunger and thirst has ceased. 1 long to go into samddki very often, and 
it is with great difficulty I am resisting the habit of being always in 
k&shia-samadhi. I have appended a postscript to the article which please 
set up and print along with the other. 

I am unable to take food and am inclined to go into stmaditi very 

often. This is my last message to the world. 

Yours affectionately, 

C. V. S. 
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Prince of Darkness in the one thousand and one forms in which 
he alone knows how to make his presence felt. 

Concentrating the attention on the state of Samadhi which 
the Negapatam Yogin is enjoying so uninterruptedly, one is 
naturally annoyed at the many pin-pricks which the daily-routine 
of life in the world, though not of it, brings on in its train! 
And " the tribulations of the world ! " — Oh ! they have been felt 
even by the Side/has Who, fixing their whole soul in Akhanda- 
lakshya, the realisation of the Indivisible Unity in All the 
Variety of Phenomena, live in the world, yet not of it, as 
karapatrins, eating what their hands find to eat merely to trans- 
form the Inertia of Matter (food) into the subtle and soul-saving 
Spiritual Power, through the spiritualising agency of their per- 
fected body. Even they, have felt the pain of standing before a 
Mammon-worshipping World, and holding out their hand for the 
food, which they are to transform into Spiritual Energy for the 
benefit of the World. Writing of "Stilt- Walking in Excelsis" 
in the I'ivekachuttmnani, I happened to alight on the lamentation 
of a SiddJia, which so appealed to me that, writing it, 1 went into 
a trance, and my pen stopped for want of further thought to 
trace! The verse runs thus : — 

The Inner-meaning or Lakshydrtha of the lament is so 
profound and deep that, attuned as the Mind was to the stale 
of Samddhi represented by the Negapatam Yogin, it grasped 
its meaning as never before, and fell into an instantaneous 
trance. The Grasping Mind dropped dead for a moment, so 
to say, and in that Supreme moment of Death, the Soul 
transcended the Cosmic Law of Nature, and became " a Law 
unto Itself". The cravings of hunger and thirst fell off, 
with this supreme triumph over the Animal Man! Says My 
Lord, St. Tirumular: — • 
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t-i]glu$%air&Q& : &r psvisp&fTuu&un&ih 
u0<ugig]&l<r> u&un &r8vvn Q&>." 

Tirumantiram, Tantra /, Mantra j. 

When the ever-shifting modifications of the Mind fall off, 
and, by chitta-vritti-nirodha, " the thought -ma king Mind ", 
transcending thought, stands naked or alone-become, in the 
reflected Glory of the Lord, it finds itself melting away like dew 
before the Sun ; o^ like a man standing before the open mouth 
of the tiger, finds ready entrance into its stomach, even so, the 
enlightened Mind {iejo-manas) is soon swallowed up in the Self- 
Effulgent Glory of the Lord ! — " u^m^Sp u&uirj&evirGeu ! " — 
When the Lord in His Self-Effulgent Glory approaches the 
pure and aspiring soul, with out-stretched arms of Love and 
Grace, to receive the " Returning Prodigal ", — COW AND 
COWARDICE" or PaSu* and Pasa, the Animal Nature of Man 
and the Timidity of the Soul to approach the Lord,.— which, 
by conscious transgression of UNITY, the Supreme Law of 
God, has become imbued with " Cowardice ", which binds the 
Soul to thought-and-sense-perceptions, thus making it forge its 
own chains, — fall off ! 

When by a Supreme effort to shake off " the bondage to 
Thought and sense-perceptions", the Soul "up-rises" by 
" Udyanta," the Lord approaches to receive it, and the Animal 
Nature of Man and the quality born of it, which 'have been 
above described as " Cow and Cowardice ", both fall off, losing 
their hold on the risen-up Matt or uplifted-Soul] 

To return to the Siddha's lament above quoted, he appeals 
to "the Eye of Wisdom" as his Protecting Deity, and bursts out 
in pathetic soul-stirring prayer, as follows : — 

O, Thou that art Mine Eye uf Wisdom ! 

To the Ignorant (Mammanite) I go, and stretch my hand, 

• For the true meaning of pain, see foot-note t on p. 70 of the current 
volume. Pasa literally means 'cord' and figuratively *the inevitable 
and necessary principle of evil in the world '. — Ed. L. 7". 
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For the morsel of food which the Spiritualising agent of my body, needs, 

To transform into soul-saving energy true ! 

Lo ! the Food, because of the Giver, turns out Evil I 

And 1 have to laugh, and stare it out of existence ! 

Oh Mother ! Grant that 1 shall no more have to laugh or stare, 

At Evil spirits which the heart of the giver imparts to the gift, 

Nor need to go to worldlings for what I want ! 

Oh, what 1 want Thou knowest well 1 Then, Won't you 

Grant me « What I want ' (the Supreme Ideal of Sahajanubhava), 

And save me from the pangs and pains and tribulations sore 

Of going to Worldlings, with outstretched hand, to serve Thee, 

O ! Mother of Wisdom I 

The full force and meaning of this prayerful appeal can be 
appreciated only by those who, having all their sensibilities 
heightened by Yoga practice, have to look for the bare necessities 
of life to men, in whom the fountain of charity has become 
dried up by the scorching heat of pride, pelf and power ! It is 
now the twelth day since I penned my entire concurrence with 
the earnest and soulful prayer of the Siddiia, and the sudden 
cessation of hunger and thirst, for days together, so frightened 
ray boy* that he wrote to his sister, thinking his father was in 
danger. The gem of a son-in-law writes to the ten-year-old 
youngster, reprimanding him, on the authority of a brother who 
was bidden " to go to Mylapore to enquire about your father's 
health ". And this paragon of a " brother ", without so much 
as calling on the boy, has sent in his report, with the result that 
the sensitive boy is made to feel for the love he evinced to his 
sister ! Such the world ! And the worldlings, Oh ! I blame them 
not! They are PaSust merely: And their Cowardice they 
cannot throw off, any more than the domestic cow can rid itself 
of the knot that ties it down to the cowshed ! Truly did the 
immortal author of Kamal!kmbal\ remark when he said that 

* The writer is referring to his young son who is at school. — Ed. L. T, 

f The late Mr. B. R. Rajam Aiyax, B.A., a mystic who enjoyed some 
measure of cosmic vision, and editor of the Prabuddka Bkaraia (1896-98). 
The journal is now in the hands of the " Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
Mission ", AJptarak— Ed. L^F. 
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" If Love ever comes peeping into this world, noylike a fleer' 
strayed from its kind, never doth it roam on earth, but Is soon 

hunted out by man or fate ! " 

Is the total riddance of this unhappy, love-deserted world 
and its worldlings, then, such a misfortune that a Yogin, in his 
lonely attempt to realise the fulness of God's Love, should, for 
a time, long to have complete rest, by forgetting this world, and 
rising above its din and noise, by stilling, within him, the animal 
wants of hunger and thirst ! Oh' No ! Many a during Soul, like 
the Negapatam Yogin, work and wait and watch for an oppor- 
tunity to rise above the entanglements of the mundane world, 
that they may pursue the Path of Light, opened to their view, 
unmolested : But that is not to be ! Often, in their retreat, they 
are molested by well-meaning fools, who drive them further and 
farther from the confines of this * sinful world, making their 
invaluable Services lost to toiling and moiling humanity ! For, 
their services to Humanity at large, are not altogether lost f 
Only they leave their foot-prints on the sands of time, and the 
traces thereof become fainter and fainter, as the world gets 
grosser and grosser ! The writer is now in the bordtrtemd 
between this world and the other ! His English-Education and 
early-training, as well as his professional work, has made him 
embrace the Ideal of "fck dun" ( -I serve)*, as the noblest to live 
and die for. But to serve involves " being allowed to serve ". 
And with the example of Jesus and the Cross, no man can say 
"I serve in body ! ". The body is of the earth, earthy! However 
much one may perfect it, it can but be improved out of exist- 
ence ! When one becomes a Suidha, he finds the world too gross 
for him to work upon. Whether the present fast of the writer 
ends in his returning to the world again, or going over to the 
other world, he wishes, therefore, to leave this message to the 
world of toiling humanity, from the world of Siddkas. He con- 
siders it the greatest privilege of bis life, to be thus made use of, 
to be a tool in the hands of those, whose very perfection is a 

• The proper German form outfht to.be " kh dkaae ".—Ed. L. T. 
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bar to their helping humanity, sunk in gross materialism, wor- 
shipping woman and wine, and glorifying Mammon and Mars ! 
Brethren ! and Friends ! Let a sufficiently large number of you, 
the elite among the elect, in all walks of life, embrace the religi- 
ous life, the life of the Spirit, each one living it quietly, but 
honestly, sincerely and whole-heartedly, in his own walk of life, 
and keeping up his own station in life. The Samashfi-lije 
requires the services of All, in its Grand March towards the 
Goal. St. Mdnikkavaehakar has described "the Sacred March" 
of Progress, in thrilling words, which defy the Intellect to imi- 
tate them : Let this, then, be my last Message to the world, 
which I am leaving for Good; and whether it be for a time, or for 
ever, He alone has the power to decide ! This then, in the holy 
words of St. Mdnikkavaehakar, is MY LAST MESSAGE to a 
world, which I willingly leave, to take My Rest at the Holy Feet 
of Him, Who is calling Me to Rest ! Aum-Tat-Sat ! 

" O, Let the welkin resound with the thrilling vibrant notes of the 
Gam's War-drum, WieJder of Wisdom's Sword ; 

O, Spread the sacred canopy of Grace, Divine, over the Noble 
Order that, knowing, rides the mystic charger white,* 

Cover Ye, One and All, with that Armour Divine of utter Renun- 
ciation — 

That in glory shines white, like burnt- up ashes pure — 

Fragrant with the faith of ages, that faltereth not, nor fails ; 

Thus, accoutred, Come ! March we on (the path of Progress) 
undaunted, 

To possess ' the Freedom of the City t ' where illusive hosts 
enter not." 



Lalitalaya, 

Guruvara, J- C. V. S. 

Mahal ay a EkOiiaSi 



} 



* ' Tnriyappatoi \ as St. Tirumular says. 

4 ' affsw-j^ff ' which is not high up in heaven, but in ' th« Perfect 
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FORCE CENTRES AND THE SFRPKN T-KIRK. 

(Concluded from page j6 of No. 2. Vol. XI.) 

Its principal function in connexion with occult develop- 
ment is that by being sent through the force-centres in the 
etheric body, as above described, it vivifies these centres and 
makes them available as gates of connexion between the 
physical and astral bodies. It is said in The Voice of the Silence 
that when the serpent-fire reaches the centre between the 
eyebrows and fully vivifies it, it confers the power of hearing 
the voice of the Master — which means in this case the voice of 
the Ego or Higher Self. The reason for this statement is that 
when the pituitary body is brought into working order it forms 
a perfect link with the astral vehicle, so that through it all 
communications from within can be received. 

It is not only this one ; all the higher force-centres have 
presently to be awakened, and each must be made responsive 
to all kinds of astral influences from the various astral sub- 
planes. This developement will come to all in due. course, but 
most people cannot gain it during the present incarnation, if it 
is the first in which they have begun to take these matters 
seriously in hand. Some Indians might succeed in doing so, 
as their bodies are by heredity more adaptable than most 
others; but it b really for the majority the work of a later 
round altogether. The conquest of the serpent-fire has to be 
repeated in each incarnation, since the vehicles are new each 
time, but after it has been once thoroughly achieved these 
repetitions will be an easy matter. It must be remembered that 
its action varies with different types of people; some, for 
example, would see the Higher Self rather than hear its voice 
Again, this connexion with the higher has many stages ; for tbt 
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personality it means the influence of the Ego, but for the Ego 
himself it means the power of the Monad, and for the Monad 
in turn it means to become a conscious expression of the Logos. 

It may be of use if I mention my own experience in this 
matter. In the earlier part of my residence in India twenty- 
five years ago I made no effort to rouse the fire — not indeed 
knowing very much about it, and having the opinion that, in 
order to do anything with it, it was necessary to be born with 
a specially psychic body, which I did not possess. But one 
day one of the Masters made a suggestion to me with regard 
to a certain kind of meditation which would evoke this force. 
Naturally I at once put the suggestion into practice, and in 
course of time was successful. I have no doubt, however, that 
He watched the experiment, and would have checked me if it 
had become dangerous. I am told that there are Indian 
ascetics who teach this to their pupils, of course keeping them 
under careful supervision during the process. But I do not 
myself know of any such, nor should I have confidence in them 
unless they were specially recommended by some one whom 
1 knew to be possessed of real knowledge. 

People often ask me what 1 advise them to do with regard 
to the arousing of this force. I advise them to do exactly what 
I myself did. I recommend them to throw themselves into 
Theosophical work and wait until they receive a definite 
command from some Master who will undertake to superintend 
their psychic development, continuing in the meantime all 
the ordinary exercises of meditation that are known to them. 
They should not care in the least whether such development 
comes in this incarnation or in the next, but should regard the 
matter from the point of view of the Ego and not of the 
personality, feeling absolutely certain that the Masters are 
always watching for those whom They can help, that it is 
entirely impossible for any one to be overlooked, and that They 
will unquestionably give Their directions when They think 
thai the right lime has come. 
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I have never heard that there is any sort of age limit 
with regard to the development, and I do not see that age 
should make any difference, so long as one has perfect health; 
but the health is a necessity, for only a strong body can endure 
the strain, which is much more serious than any one who has 
not made the attempt can possibly imagine. 

The force when aroused must be very strictly controlled, 
and it must be moved through the centres in an order which 
differs for people of different types. The movement also to be 
effective must be made in a particular way, which the Master 
will explain when the time comes. 

THE VEIL BETWEEN THE PLANES. 

I have said that the astral and etheric centres are in very 
close correspondence; but between them,, and interpenetrating 
them in a manner not readily describable, is a sheath or web of 
closely woven texture, a sheath composed of a single layer of 
physical atoms much compressed and permeated by a special 
form of vital force. The Divine Life which normally descends 
from the astral body to the physical is so attuned as to pass 
through this with perfect ease, but it is an absolute barrier to 
all other forces — all which cannot use the atomic matter of 
both the planes. This web is the natural protection provided 
by nature to prevent a premature opening up of communication 
between the planes— a development which could "lead to 
nothing but injury. 

It is this which under normal conditions prevents clear 
recollection of what has happened during sleep, and it is this 
also which causes the momentary unconsciousness which 
always occurs at death. But for this merciful provision the 
ordinary man, who knows nothing about all these things and 
is entirely unprepared to meet them, could at any moment be 
brought by any astral entity under the influence of forces to 
cope with which would be entirely beyond his strength. He 
would be liable to constant obsession by any being on the 
astral plane who desired to seize upon his vehicles. . . -■ 
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It will therefore be readily understood that any injury to 
this web is a very serious disaster. There are several ways in 
which injury may come, and it behoves us to use our best 
endeavours to guard against it. It may come either by accident 
or by continued malpractice. Any great shock to the astral 
body, such for example as a sudden terrible fright, may rend 
apart this delicate organism and, as it is commonly expressed, 
drive the man mad. (Of course there are other ways in which 
fear may cause insanity, but this is one.) A tremendous 
outburst of anger may also produce the same effect. Indeed it 
may follow upon any exceedingly strong emotion of an evil 
character which produces a kind of explosion in the astral 

body. 

The malpractices which may more gradually injure this 
protective web are of two classes — the use of alcohol or 
narcotic drugs and the deliberate endeavour to throw open 
the doors whicr nature has kept closed, by means of such a 
process as is described in spiritualistic parlance as sitting for 
development. Certain drugs and drinks— notably alcol.ol and 
all the narcotics, including tobacco— contain matter which on 
breaking up volatilises, and some of it passes from the 
physical plane to the astral. (Even tea and coffee contain this 
matter, but in quantities so infinitesimal that it is usually only 
after long-continued abuse of them that the effect manifests 
itself.) When this takes place in the body of man these 
constituents rush out through the force-centres in the opposite 
direction to that for which they are intended, and in doing 
this repeatedly they very seriously injure and finally destroy 
the delicate web. This deterioration or destruction may be 
brought about in two different ways, according to the type of 
the person concerned and to the proportion of the constituents 
in his etheric and astral bodies. First, the rush of volatilising 
matter actually burns away the web, and therefore leaves 
the door open to all sorts of irregular forces and evil 
influences. 

The second result i* that these volatile constituents, in 
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flowing through, somehow harden the atom so that its 
pulsation is to a large extent checked and cripple,', and it is no 
longer capable of being vitalised by the particular type of 
force which welds it into a web. The result of this is a kind of 
ossification of the web, so that instead of having too much 
coming through from one plane to the other, we have very 
little of any kind coming through. We may see the effects of 
both these types of deterioration in the case of men who yield 
themselves to drunkenness. Some of those who are affected in 
the former way fall into delirium tremens, obsession or 
insanity ; but those are after all comparatively rare. Far more 
common is the second type of deterioration — the case in which 
we have a kind of general deadening down of the man's qualities, 
resulting in gross materialism, brutality and animalism, in the 
loss of all finer feelings and of the power to control himself. 
He no longer feels any sense of responsibilty ; he may love his 
wife and children when sober, but when the fit of drunkenness 
comes upon him he will use the money which should* have 
bought bread for them to satisfy his own bestial cravings, 
the affection and the responsibility having apparently entirely 
disappeared. 

The second type of effect is very commonly to be seen 
among those who are slaves of the tobacco habit ; again and 
again we find that they persist in their self-indulgence even 
when they know perfectly well that it causes nausea and misery 
to their neighbours. We shall recognise the deterioration at 
once when we think that this is the only practice in which a 
gentleman will persist when he is aware that it causes acute 
annoyance to others. Clearly in this case the finer feelings 
have already been seriously blunted. 

All impressions which pass from one plane to the other are 
intended to come only through the atomic sub-planes, as I 
have said; but when this deadening process sets in. it presently 
infects not only other atomic matter, but matter of even the 
second and third sub-planes, so that the only communication 
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between the astral and the etheric is when some force acting on 
the lower sub-planes (upon which only unpleasant and evil 
influences are to be found) happens to be strong enough to 
compel a response by the violence of its vibration. 

Nevertheless, though nature takes such precautions to 
guard these centres, she by no means intends that they shall 
always be kept rigidly closed. There is a proper way in 
which they may be opened. Perhaps it would be more correct 
to say that the intention is not that the doors should be opened 
any wider than their present position, but that the man should 
so develop himself as that he can bring a very great deal 
through the recognised channel. The consciousness of the 
ordinary man cannot yet use pure atomic matter either in the 
physical body or in the astral, and therefore there is normally 
no possibility for him of conscious communication at will 
between the two planes. The proper way to obtain that is to 
purify both the vehicles until the atomic matter in both is fully 
vivified, so that all communications between the two may be 
able to pass by that road. In that case the web retains to the 
fullest degree its position and activity, and yet is no longer a 
barrier to the perfect communication, while it still continues to 
fulfil its purpose of preventing the close contact between lower 
sub-planes which would permit all sorts of undesirable influ- 
ences to pass through. 

That is why we are always adjured to wait for the unfold- 
ing of psychic powers until they come in the natural course 
df events as a consequence of the development of character, 
as we see from the study of these torce-centres that they surely 
will. That is the natural evolution ; that is the only really 
safe way, for by it the student obtains all the benefits and 
a^ojds*U the dan^ens* That is the Path which .our Masters 
have trodden in the past ; that therefore is^Uwt Path - for- us 
to-day^ 

C W L. 
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(Continued from page 125 of No, j, Vol. Xf.) 

XVIII. After our Seer had left the earth, Madhur Kavi, 

His Worship-Form, in his Kur'gai Seat did install, 
Thus setting an example bright — which caused our 

Seer's 
Be'ng so installed in ev'ry Vishnu-Temple Great. 

XIX. Our Seer and his kin — who number twelve 
In all, Four Thousand Tamil Verses sang ; 
Thus, (2) DrSvid Veds Four, and their Adjuncts gave. 

XX. (1) Tir'-viruttam, (2) Tir'-vaSirium, 

(3) And Periya-Tiruvantati, 

(4) With Tiru-vai-MoJi as th' fourth, 
Make up our Dravid Vedas Four. 

XXI. " It is the pleasure of the Lord that souls 
A fivefold sacrament receive, by be'ng — 
( i) Stamped with His Seal, (2) decked with His Badge* 

(3) named after Him, 

(4) Instructed in His Law, (5) converted to His Will." 

— Sn-Vishou-Tilaka, with host of other authorities 

to the same effect. 
Accordingly, the Angel of the Lord did, by 
The Lord's command, give our Seer all these Sacra- 
ments. — Cp. our Seer's kindred spirit Periyajvar's 
Tiru-moji, Decade 44, v. 1.) 

XXII. (1) Of God— the Lord, (2) of th' soul— His liege, 

(3) of Grace— the mean, 
(4) Of love — the end, and (5) of the lusts that stand 

between 
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As Pitfalls (or P's) Three— where many a soul doth 

rust, 
To wit, (a) Pow'r-lust, (if) Pelf-lust, and (r) Prog'ny- 

(or Sex) lust, 
Our Seer thence sang, in his Veds Four, to save the 

world ; 
This literary work, 'gun in his sixteenth year, 
Be'ng ended in his thirty-fifth — when he reached 

Heav'n. 

XXIII. (i) The God-led Saint! (2) the Saint-led Sage, (3) the 

Sage-led Gent,, 
These are the Agents Three, for our salvation sent. 
Love makes the Saint, wisdom the Sage, 
Wisdom, grown love, saves every age. 

XXIV (1-9) Like his Tir'-vai-Moli, our Seer's Tir'-viruttam too 
Hath Comments Five ( — one of these having Glosses 

Four). 
Nam-pillai is th' chief spring-head of this comment- 
stream. 
*' Blest Liege of th' Iron-Age's Antidote " he 's called. 
What place, 'mong Dravid Seer's Saint Nammalvar 

holds, 
That place, 'mong their Commenters, Sage Nam-pi (Jai 

holds, 
Having gained inspiration from his Teacher-Line — 
(14) Vedantin, (13) Bhafja, (12) Kur'nath, (n) Govind, 

(10J Yati-raf, 
(9) The Purnas Five, (8) Yamun, (7) Rama, (6) Pad- 

maksh, (5) Natha, 
(4) Our Seer, (3) our Lord's Angel, (2) our Lady, and 

(i)our Lord, 
In evcr-glow'ng ascending order standing here, 
And giving rise to many-branched descending-lines, 
.One of which comes to me, marked by the follow ng 

names: — 
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(15) Nam-piUai gave us (16-17) Krishnas Two— the 

first of which 
Krishnas, a (18) bright son and (19) son's pupil gave. 

Of these, 

(18) the former — who as "Achchan Junior" is renowned, 
Charamopaya's or "Gui de-obey' ng's" Def'nition wrote. 

(19) His pupil — Vadi-Kesarin *, Tir'-viruttam's 
Cominenter Three, Tir'-vai-Moli's Cummenter Five, 
And writer too of many other great works, was. 

- Nam-pillai's (16) Krishna th' First, by his command, 

comments 
Gave atl our Dravid-Hymnal that's Four-thousand- 

Versed, 
( — His Comment on Tir'-vii uttam having Glosses 

Four); 
Ramayan, Bharat and some Sam-skrit Hymns ex- 
plained ; 
And Many works — " Rahasyus"f called— bequeathed 

the world. 
Nam-piUai's (17) Krishna Two, th' Two Greatest Com- 
ments wrote 
On Tir'-viruttam and Tir'-vai-Moli, the last 
Comment be'ng with Two Glosses Grand and Var - 

yogin's 
(a) Precis and {b) Ref 'rence-Explanations, much en- 
riched. 
This Krshna's (20 and 21) sons wrote siitras — summing 

up 
The thoughts which, like an ocean, had expanded till 

their time, 
The Codes thus framed, be'ng such as will 
(i) Unto eternity endure, 
(2) And, even on the minds of babes. 

• -"Lion to (his) Foes" 
f = M MysleritK. "■ 
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Religion's Fivefold Truth impress, (See ante, 

HeadXXIL) 
Comparing fav'rably in lh' last respect 
With even the Rahasya-Tra ya-Sar 
As Al'vur Rajagopalarya owned. 
Eighteen Myst'ries — " Rahasyas " called, th" first son 

beqeathed. 
(Of sev'ral of these 1 *ve translation English made.) 
Th' other (a) Acharya-Hridaya, 
(b) Dravidamnaya-Hridaya, 
And other "Myst'ries" wrote, and many hymns ex- 
plained. 
(20) "The World's Instructor" that, (21) "Vararya" 

this is named. 
Then, (22) Kur'-kulottam-daV Pupil 
(23) Sri-Saile£a (the author of 
" Periyajvar's Esoteric Sense), 

(24.) Ayi ( — Commenter on th* Sri-Vachana-Bhushana 

And on Acharya-Hridaya), 
(25-26) And Friends Two, taught (27) Var'yogin who 
Our Dravid-Vedant-Sutras glossed, 
That is, explained the works of Teachers Twenty and 
Twenty-one, in a way that has not been surpassed. 
Our Creed's Expression Dravid, was perfected thus, 
As its Expression Sarn-skrit had been by (io) Yat'raJ, 
(a) Kur'keSvar and (b) Sri-Vishnu-Chit, 
(c) Varad'-Guru, (d) SudarSana, 
(e) Vedantacharya and (/) his son. 
(27) Var'-Yogin left (27) Eight Pupils, 'mong whom 

Annan 's one. 
My own (39) Annan or "Elder Brother"— who saved me, 
Rose in (28) th' First Annar's Line, being preceded by 
(29) Srin'-vas one, (30) Varad one, (31) Vag-Bhushan'- 

Mimamsak, 
(32) Varad Two, (33) Srin'-vas Two, (34) Krishna One, 

(35) Nar* simh One, 
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(36) Krishna Two, (3;) Nar'-simh Two, and (38) Kri- 
shna Three — my sire — 
An author great and th' founder of an author-line, 
Each soul composing which, can with authority 

speak. 
(a) Guide-line's Expression Algebraic, I've shown 
In my tract on " th' Ego's Fifteenfold Sense," 
While (A) my "Saint's Fivefold Conquest " shows — 

Who is a Saint \ 
And (c) my "Religion Universal" th' whole world 

links, 
And (d) " Temple- Worship's Rationale " devotion 

props. 
I've Englished sev'ral of (8) Yamun's and (10) Yat'- 

rat's works, 
And have published or taken part in publishing 
The greatest part of what th' 'bove Teacher- Line 

hath writ. 
A Library and Press, I've for this work, endowed ; 
Am Chairman of th' Sabha which prints Sri-Vaishnav 

works, 
And Member of the Vedant'-Vardh'ni which thrm 

spreads 
I, my credentials have, thus public made, 
Obey'ng the Texts which have prescribed this course. — 
" The Teacher-Line shall, in detail, be known, 
Beginning from The Foun tain-Head, to date."" 
[ = " Sa chacharya-vamSo jfteyab, 

Acha.ry5.nam ' a£av aSav ' ity-a-Bhagavat-tab."] 
Whoever rests on truth revealed, 
The reason of this understands. 
The weakest link of chains, the chains' strength re- 
presents. 
Max Mtiller trusts the Brahman-Genealogies. 
Still more important is the Guide-Linc 'bove set 

forth. 
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Advaitjns too, their Guide-Line from Narayan trace.— 
"(i) The Lord of Hosts, (2) His Creature First*, whence 

sprang — 
(3) Vasishtha, {4) Sakti and (5) Parasara, 
(6) Vyasa and (/) Suka (in unbroken line), 
Whom followed distantly (8) the Great, Gaud'-pad, 
(9) Govind — the Yogins* Chief, and (10) Sank'ra- 
charya Blest, 
Who, (11) Padma-pad, (12) Hastamalak and (r^) 

Tojak taught ; 
These Guides and those who followed them, I e'er 

bow to." 
Advaitins thus, their Teachers' Line derive from God. 
The list of After-Teachers of Advaitism, 
Is in Sringeri-Matji and other quarters found, 
(3) Vasishtha, as Rama's Guide and Vcg'tarian 's 

famed. 
Guided by him, Rama adored Narayan; was 
By him, Kau&ik, Valmiki and tit* like Seers, 
Owned as Narana Himself in human form. 

(5) Vishnu-Purana, us, Parasara hath giv'n. 

(6) Vyasa, Vedanta-Sutras gave, and Bharut too. 
" Narayana's Biography ",t he Bharat named. 
(/) From Suka we, the Bhagavata have obtained. 
Vishnu and Vishnu-Bhaktas, in this Guide-Line shine. 
In it Sank'racharya figures as tenth 

As tenth, Ramanujarya is in ours. 

As Thibam, in his introduction, shows, 

Visishfadvaita, some in this line held. 

Nil'megh' Sastrin— Madras Law-Journalists' Teacher, 

Tells me Sank'racharya too did but 

Visishfadvaitism and Bhakti teach, 



* Vide the Text : « Yo Brahmapam vi-dadhati purvam, Yo vai Vedairx 
i ch* pra-hipoti-tasmai," 5v. Up. 6. 16. 

f " Narayaria-Katha." 
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That's, as Thibaut calls it the Bhag'vat-Sampraday. 
As Vaishijavs, Madhvas, have their Guide-Line, too 
Gauranga's pupils have their Vaishnav-Line. 
The discipline in this way brought, 
Makes Barth predict Vaishnavs' success 
Saint Bernard was by his disciples asked, — 
"On what foundation rest we our salvation-hope ? " 
"From Christ, down to my Guide, a Teacher-Line 

hath come. 
The head of each one here, to his Guide's foot is tied. 

"Let th' wise learn from Jay'-dev whose soul 

'5 united with 
The foot of Narayana " said Jay'-dev in th' same 

strain. See atite, p. 11, para. VIII. 
If but a single link is broke, the whole is broke. 
Hence, my Salvation-hope, on faith in this Line rests. 
If /be saved, those who me follow will be saved. 
On higher ground than this, salvation-hope isn't 

placed." 
Saint Bernard thus, the very words of Yat'raf spoke, 
The sole exception being in the Teacher's names. 

" Read nothing but biography ", Disraeli said 

For that is life without theory." What's history 
But the biography of Great Souls ? " Carlyle asks. 
On th' Greatest of Biographies, we therefore rest, 
11 That is the way in which Great Souls have walked," 
The Son of Justice to the God of Justice said. (Maha- 

Hharn'a, Yaksha-PiaSna). 

The following is our Chronological list .— 
No. Abode. Bom A.C. 

„/ 1840 Myself. (Sri Yogi 5. Parthasarathi) 
\ ' 1826 My Eldest Brother and Immediate Teacher Sri 
Tirumalacharya (the greatest Hindu Law- 
yer of his time.) 
1800 My Father— Sri-Kpshnamacharya. Do. 




37 


[intuit { 'i 


& 


Do. 


35 


Do. 


34 


Do. 


33 


Do. 


3 2 


Siirnngam 
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No. Abode. Bom A.C. 

arir ft n K a- (about My Grandfather— Sri-S>ingaracharya (— Tea- 
l 76° cher of the Mysore Dewan Purnia's sons.) 
My Great Grandfather— §ri-Krishnarya 
(author of a treatise on the worship of God). 

Narasimhacharya — father of No, 36. 
SVi-Krishnarya — father of No. 35. 
Srinivasacharya — father of No. 34. 
Kandadai Varadacharya — the Godfather of 
No. 33. 
31 Do. Anantarya — Godfather of No. 34 and author of 

our Sri-Vachana-Bhushana-Mimamsa. 
30 Do. Kandadai Varadacharya — Godfather of No. 33. 

29 Do. Kandadai Srinivasacharya — Father and God- 

father of No. 32. 

28 Do. Kandadai Annan — Father and Grandfather of 

No. 31, and spiritual brother of Prativadi 
Bhayankara and six other Apostles. 

27 Do. 1370 Vara-Yogin — famed as Manavaja-ma-muni, 

and Yatiraf Re-incarnate, and Godfather of 
No. 28 and 7 other Apostles. 

26 Aivar-tiru-nagari Dipra-Saya — maternal uncle of No. 27. 

25 Do. Abhirama-varesa— maternal Grandfather of 

No. 27. 

24 Yadawwiri Ayi— known also as Janany-acharya of Yada- 

vadri. (Mysore State). 

AJvar-tiru- /1307 Sri-Saile5a— Chief Godfather of No. 27 and 
nagari 1 spiritual brother of No. 24. 

22 Do. Kura-kulottama-dalacharya, converter of 

No. 2y 

21 Sriraagam Vararya — famed as Alagiya-Manavala-p- 

PerumaJ Nayanar, — whose Sutras were 
commented on by No. 27, and whose Junior 
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No. Abj.lc ISoni A.C. 

contemporary was sYi-Vedantaeharya (b, 
)20S .\. G.J, the; latUr's son having been 
born in 1310" a.c. 

20 Do. 12 1 3 Pillai Lokai harya, Klder Brother and God- 
father of No. 21, whose Sutras too were 
commented on hy No. 27. 

19 Do. Vadi-Ki Sarin, disVipleof No. 18. 

18 Do. Achchan Junior — famed as N ay anar Achchan 

Pijjai -Son and Godson ot No. 16. 

17 Do. 1159 Nam-Piljai's KHshna the Second — famed as 

Vactalvku-Uiru-virihi-p-pi|lai — Father and 
God fattier of No. 20. 

iG Do. 1159 Nam-PiMai's Krishna the First — famed as 

Periya-vachchaii Pii|ai, — Father and God- 
father of No. 18. 

15 Do. 1 Y27 Nam-Pillai— Godfather of Nos. 16 and 17. 

14 Do. 1054 Nam-Jiyar — Godfather of No. 15. 

13 Do. 1074 Sri-Paras ira-llbajtary .a — famed as Periya 

bh;ittar, God a her of No. J4. 

12 I>o. Iu-'j Goviudarya — famed as Fin bar — one of the 74 

Great Aposllus of (No. 10) Sri-Hhagavad- 
Ramanujacharya. 

11 Do. 1031 Kura-natha— famed as Sri-vatsa-chhina-MiSra, 

one of the 74 i i .< iples aforesaid and co- 
adjutor in the {/reparation of the said Kama- 
nujacharya's Si i- 1*1 ashy a and a martyr in 
lis cause, and Spiritual Brother of Mudali- 
An.. ! an lb. 1035 a.c), and Anandajvar (b- 

J..53 A.C) 

10 D). iut/ i>ri-l>l .a.s;avad-Kamaiiuja« harya— the greatest 

Gem in >>uv S.i-e-1 inc (Just as Nammajvar 
ii Lite Greatest Gem in oar Saint-Line ) 
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No. Abode. Born A.C. 

Kuohi 1010 (a) Kafichi-Purna— famed as Tirukkacbchi 

Nambi, who taught No. 10, our sixfold truth. 

Srirungwn 998 (A) Maha-Purna — famed as Periya Nambi who 

became Godfather proper to No. 10, by the 

Lord's command. 

987 (c) Goshthi-Purna— famed as Tirukkottfyur 

, J"™" Nambi, who taught No. 10, the Final Sense 

„ ; kkottiynr ° 

9{ I oftheGita. 

VGnkaudri (d) £ri-Saila-Purna — famed as Periya Tiru- 
malai Nambi — who taught No. 10. the sense 
of the Ramayana. 

Andan — who taught No. 10, the Sense of 
our Dravida-Veda. 

8 Srirangam 916 Sri-Yamunacharya — famed as Aja-vandar — 
Godfather of all the Five Purnas [marked as 
No. g (o-ej] and Father and Godfather of 
TiruvarangapperumaJ Araiyar (b. 957 a.c.) 

7 Do. 870 Sri-Rama-Mi£ra— famed as Manakkal Nambi 
—Godfather of No. 8. 

6 Do. 826 &ri-Pundarikaksha — Godfather of No. 7. 

5 Do. (Before) 800 &ri-Natha-Yogi — Godfather of No. 6 and 
Founder of our Sage-Line, 

The Twelve authors of our Dravida Hymnal flourished in 
different centuries, long before the Age of No. 5; And No. 4, our 
Seer Nammajvar, at least, flourished long before the Christian 
era. Nammajvar's praise is sung by Auvaiyar and others who 
are said to have flourished about the beginning of the Christian 
era. 

(To be continued.) 

A. G. 



A Triangular Duel over the Scienoe of Prediction. 



V. 

UPANISHAT HONEY-DROPS AND ASTROLOGY. 

A small digression before I commence. Abuse is not 

commendable for any. The writer on Judicial Astrology has 

used strong expressions against, may I say, a judicious writer, 

with all the denunciations of a Demosthenes. Every man is 

responsible for his own views. Simply because one does not 

fall in with me and makes hostile criticisms, I must only take 

care to correct myself if I am wrong, and I have no right to 

use hard language. Granting that Astrology is true, the only, 

the most important, and the most mischievous effect it would 

have upon us, is, that it eschews our responsibility and damps 

our enterprising spirit. I would rather prefer to be in total 

ignorance of it, rather than to know my future and brood over 

my coming misfortunes. In your issue of the 30th ultimo, 

a correspondent of yours has kindly published an extract 

from the writing of an eminent savant and it is too good to be 

lost. "This is an excellent foppery of the world, that when 

we are sick in fortune, often the surfeit of our own behaviour — 

we make guilty of our disasters, the sun, the moon and the 

stars [imaginary ones too], as if wc wer<- villains by necessity ; 

fools by heavenly compulsion ; knaves, thieves and treachers 

by spherical predominance ; drunkards, liars and adulterers by 

an enforced obedience of planetery influence, and all that we 

are evil, is by a divine thrusting on ". How truly said. Let 

Astrology even if true, be so to sages- It may be a gift of 

Providence to such people to regulate their own yogic conduct 

and is certainly not for us all, who go in for the least excuse, to 

condone our conduct, As for Rishis, they were and are entirely 

above pleasures and pains. Would Astrology add a day more 

to our term of existence ? Perhaps, it could, to a sensitive man, 
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matrri illy shorten ni> span o|" life, (ir.mting that Astrology 
could increase the period, say, t<> ;i thousand years, " what 
next?" is the question. VVhen he stands, after all, before the 
Hi:;h Tribunal and when questioned, the only answer he could 
give, il answer it could be, h "My Lord, 1 am not responsible 
— it is all the doings of a star" and the stir, if it had its life 
not dormant, would say, "he must have had sense enough to 
know that distant sbirs, and much less the stars of hi.* own 
brd is, inanimate as they are, have no influence upon the 
actions aid responsibilities of animate individuals ". Astrology 
i ; meant to comfort the lazy and the disappointed, who catch 
hold of a broken reed of hope in the running stream of life. 
According to Upanishats, Astrology is an "Aparu Vidya " 
not worth the while of those who are seekers after Tri'th. The 
less we know of it, the belter for our own good, unless we have 
attained the eminence of kishis, and even to them, it is of no 
use. More in another arli ie. 

M. V. N. 



VI. 

jtirnaxi. ASTRor.oi.v. — a further statement. 
Sir, 

I thought 1 had done with this subject with my communi- 
cation in your paper of (lie 3rd instant. As luck would have it, 
1 have now to greet Mr. "M.V.N." who, under cover of 
" Up.mislat Honey-drops ", showers a rain of a nil- Astrology 
in your issue of lite iM',, If my two amies on Judi ial 
Astrology were read toother, t«f wL, those in the Indian 
Pith-tot of May 26 and June 5, a further "rabi.uring «,f the 
question by Mr. "M. \ . N", wa, nm ;,. iuevrsiiy. hut erroneous 
opinions, like crocodiles, 1 i.r hard, and iht eha.re.pi ms that 
ft...Urand foment them, hardly know w! a they speak about. 
Mr. "M. V. N " 's first objection agiinst Astrology is Unit "it 
eschews our re»ponsiciiiu and damps our < nterpri-hg spirit ". 
IL may as well say that a medical nun's dia^nosi ; of a 
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patient's disease, weans the patient of his responsibility to 
safeguared his health, or gives a rude shock to the false ease of 
his "fool's paradise." Destiny must work itself out, be it a 
gladsome round of worldly well-being, or a disastrous chain of 
ill-starred events, or a multi- coloured mixture of both. If Mr. 
"M. V. N t " has the power, he can practise "auto-hypnotism " 
or "mental blanking", and blindfold himself against destiny. 
Inebriates are the greatest students in this line. The crushing 
wheel of Destiny rolls on with the imper titrable calmness and 
poise of sidereal systems, and if man in his hare-brained 
haughtiness, does not care to heed to its warnings, which are 
couched in the " language of the stars", he is sure to burn his 
fingers, and, what is worse, will be stranded on the beach of 
Chance, high and dry. Let him close his eyes, think that an 
iron pillar is made but of butter, and dash his head against it, 
and we at once know the result. And so, lulling oneself in a 
" fool's paradise ", may be a tonic for some people, but for the 
bulk of humankind, it wilt bring on untold miseries. Astrology 
discloses not only the sore spots, but also the purple patches in 
one's life. If the sore spots have a tendency to make a man 
cold in the mouth, the purple patches can surely buoy him up. 
And one cannot fight shy of sore spots, by keeping oneself in 
utter ignorance of them; on the other hand he should know 
them and their locate, and set about them in the right way. 

A patient with an abscess on, certainly objects to regard 
a surgical ward ; the idea of the operation, the excruciating 
misery associated with it, depresses him for the nonce ; nay, the 
look of surgical instruments, often brings a nervous shock. But 
all the same, a surgical operation does good to the patient in 
the long run. It will be dismal to know of erne's bad future. 
But knowledge in course of time gives place to a helthy 
resignation, and a steadiness and calmness of mind, with the help 
of which the bad elements betokened by the stars, are well 
analysed and examined, and the right method of action is 
adjudged beforehand, so that it is <asi*r for the thoughtful man 
to act with pluck, resource and grit, when the evil lime stares 
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him in the face. But to think that man can throw dust in the 
eyes of Destiny, by playing the Hindu "pussy" with her closed 
eyes, is a delusion. Astrology may be unpleasant to mental 
weaklings, hypochondriacs and epileptics, and yet, this circum- 
stance can hardly form any argument to discount its extreme 
value, just as it is no argument to suppress speaking the truth, 
because truth offends many, and is not so palatable as varnish- 
ed lies. We may as well blame the science of surgery, because 
the look of surgical appliances, sends many a man's heart pit-a- 
pat; or blame God for sending Death into the world, and 
thereby upsetting the minds of women and children. 

Mr. "M. V. N." refers winsomely to an extract which, he 
says, appeared in your issue of the 30th ultimo, but which 
somehow manages to elude my detection. But my purpose is 
served for the present, without a trouble, as he gives the extract 
at length. We can certainly laugh at the expense of God and of 
His Dispensation, because we have been blessed by God with 
the 'cheek' to do so. And we can similarly laugh at the 
stars, and, as an irate surgeon once remarked to a mock- 
modest and mealy-mouthed stipendiary student of medicine, 
when the student was endeavouring to suppress a hoarse 
giggle at the serious look of the surgeon, whilst engaged 
in examining a case of malignant tumour at the anus of a 
boy, " we can laugh at our own fundament " too. The stars 
are never mocked, and only the farthing rush-light of human 
life, is scandalised at each turn. All that transpire is the 
result of our own vHsattas and smtisA'firas which, in turn, are 
the product ol our Karma of a limitless past. The stars and 
planets are merely the indicators of human destiny, just as 
barometers indicate meteorological conditions, and thermometers 
read febrile temperature. And we cannot say that barometers 
produce climatic changes, nor thermometers induce hectic fever. 
If a wiseacre thinks that he is a fool by heavenly compul- 
sion, the only penance left for him to do, is to try and drown 
himself in the Bay of Bengal. The fact is, the stars 
and planets, as they are stationed at the moment of our 
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geniture. indicate the summum of our prarabdha karma, and he 
that hath eyes to see, may see and understand. An unerring 
clue is thus given to our character and destiny, which work 
themselves out, like the movements of a self-adjusted machine, 
in the bulk of cases, while, in sporadic instances, the lever of 
free-will, is able to effect just that alteration in the course of 
things, which an acquired character effects in the strain of 
heredity. For both these classes of destiny, an actual know- 
ledge of their mode of working, in the light of astrology, 
cannot be overrated. 

True Yogis, who are able to look back and look before, 
and see the concatenation of circumstances, known as causes 
and effects, as one organic chain, have no need of Astrology. 
And it is only for the work-a-day man of the world, who, in 
his momentary intoxication of power and pelf, sows a wind in 
order to reap a whirlwind, that astrology has a solid value, as 
a mariner's chart in the hands of a ship-captain. And because 
we seek help from astrology to understand the scheme of 
human destiny, we cannot, for a moment, absolve human beings 
from signal blame for their evil karma at present, which is a 
reflection of their karma in the past. We are not puppets 
in a dumb puppet-show, and are not wire-pulled by the 
stars. Stars are merely indicators of human destiny and 
as George Eliot says, " Babies can't choose their own horos- 
copes, and, indeed, if they could, there might be an inconven- 
ient rush of babies at particular epochs." It is thus clear 
that the relation of stars to destiny is only one of "indh 
cation ", and if any thing more is attributed to them, it will 
prove solely to be a case of one's wish being the father to 
one's thought, or that of " giving the dog a bad name and then 
hanging it". There is a great deal of unrighteous and stinking 
"howling" against astrology, from men whose only competency 
to pronounce a verdict on the science, is that they honestly 
know absolutely nothing about a ghost of it ! Mr. " M. V. N" 
seriously asks whether astrology will add a day more to our 
term of existence. This reminds me of a question, put years 
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ago by a bumptious bungler of " ifs " and "buts" to a 
European, who was interested in the advocacy of serum- 
therapeutics, as an antidote, or rather preventive, of bubonic 
plague. The bungler s;.id: " Inoculation is said to be capable 
of bringing on leprosy." The European was equal to the 
humour of the situation, and crushingly retorted, " Inoculation 
will not prevent you from getting leprosy! " We may adopt, 
in the present case, a better and more dignified and courteous 
tone, and tell Mr. "M. V. N" that astrology will neither add to, 
nor subtract from, our "allotted span," but will "indicate" the 
latter, as well as truth requires it to be said. When he stands 
before the High Tiibuual, he cannot accuse barometers for 
hurricanes, and weather cocks for the south-west monsoon 
of India ; and much less can he accuse the stars for ris 
own folly, either now or then. He must goto "Gehenna" if 
his actions in this world merit it, or to " Walhalla," if he steadily 
works up to it even from now. And so, astrology or no astrology, 
moral responsibility can never go off from any man, when he 
does an act in the full flush of his perverse consciousness, 
though the stars might have indicated both the cause and the 
effect of that perversity, as a timely warring, whenever he 
made efforts to ask them. The perversity is there, as the 
vengeful effect of an antecedent tause. Astrology is not "meant 
to comfort the lazy and the disappointed," but its true func- 
tion is to "whip up" the lazy and " warn " the disappointed, 
for the future, ag-inst further "mishaps" and «* blandish 
ments." The " Upuuslut Honey- Drops" must be freely mixed 
with the bitter-swe-ts of ll is decoying ptafriilcftti, to be able 
to rate astrology at its true worth. There is only too 
much of "Upanishat Honey-Drops" just now, and "blood- 
drops" will be more useful to disillusion "sham", "hcax " and 
"humbug." jJ/>ara-v:Wj\i>, such as jgriculture, banking, astro- 
logy, cookery and mediu'ne. should b*2 thoroughly nattered, 
before /Wr.-vit/jas could be safeiy taken up. For, Aparrt-zwtyuS 
are valueless only to nuchas lave transcended the dtihkha- 
pr i: rtti-;:i^,!;a } and arc ne'ring !!!:::::lna!:o;i\ While Upar.iehats 
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can be handled solely by those who are possessed of "living 
Gnosis", and not by those who are attacked with chronic verbal 
diarrhoea, as a mere matter of monied vanity and contagion. Mr. 
"M. V. N." should know that the greatest of Para-vidyas is 
Dahara-Vidya which is " face-to-face knowledge of God " . A 
second-hand retailing of the washings that flow from the gutters 
of spurious European otientalists, is not hankering after Para- 
vidya, and is consequently much less of the nature of "Upanishat 
Honey-Drops," which, if genuine, will have the sweet savour of 
honey, and never the malodour of fermenting molasses. 

One thing is, however, certain viz., that for certain tempera- 
ments, only crushing thunderbolts of misfortunes (for, good-luck 
is always attributed to the strenuous endeavour and dash of 
the person himself), acting like a klapf-erstein, as a German 
would say, pre-told by an astrologer, will be the best proof of 
the competency of the science of Astrology to presage the 
transient human destiny. A competent astrologer may be 
chosen for a direct experiment. 

ASTttOLAHUS. 



This verse is found iu the second chapter, entitled (rruhasvernpuganudhysya, 
of Yaidyanatha's Jatuka pari jute. It menus that Luna whun conjoined with 
Sol, Mercury when in the fourth house from the ttseciiditiit, Jupiter when in the 
fifth, Hun when ia the eeowic), Venus when in the sixth, dim! Saturn when in the 
■Breath, become peregrine. In other words, tlie following i-niingim tiuns are regard- 
ed &■ not satisfactory in H geuiture : (1) the coil junction of tlie San and Moon, 
(2) the location of Man in the second, (3) the locution of Mercury in the fourth, 

!4) the location of Jupiter in the fifth, (5) the locution of Venus in the sixth, and 
6) the locution of Saturn in the seventh Tlie conjunction of the Son Hnd 
Moon points to unstable fortunes aad a rolling mind, .tot to spesk of defect ia 
eye-sight nccisionnHy. The location of the Red Planet in the xecond will make a 
person either a spendthrift or impecunious. Mercury in the fourth renders an easy 
home-life impossible. It is difficult to set' however why Jove must be regarded as 
useless in the liftb, though, when bereft of strength by motion, position and 
aepects, he may bring on discord in the famil v-tin le or home-life, and loss in 
woney-veutures and pecuniary trunsactiuus. Venus in the sixth niay nuke a ttui 
act epiooxeand a duudy, to much so that he will be tempted to live above his means 
aad rain himself. Saturn in the seventh will give the native a whole lot of 
treacherous foes, sn ailing or sullen marriage-partner, mid trouble ami losats 
through partnerships. It U hence clear [hat Veiilyimetlia wishes to lay sprctul 
emphasis on the bad point* or the several coutlgnratioiii, though an European. 
Trtraltrgtr will be inelined to he equally a tire to all the claims of their features Bat 
there ia no deny ins; the fact that the coungarettoas specified hare are mere evil 
than eund. — T*. V. k. 
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THE DUTIES OF CITIZENSHIP.* 



The subject of citiz unship has been chosen by the members of 
the Literary Association, at whose instance the large gathering 
of all classes of people has met here together to-day. It is very 
creditable to their good sense and patriotism. They seem to 
appreciate the boon conferred upon them and their brethren by 
the King, and to long to know the responsibilities of their 
position. The boon conferred is the priceless gift of a share 
of the sovereign power, which as a whole is divisible into legis- 
lative, judicial, administrative and military powers. Great 
writers in ancient Greece and Rome, to whom modern Europe 
is so much beholden in politics and other departments of know- 
ledge, have given us their views on the subject of citizenship, 
called in Greek politcia and in Latin civitas. 

Citizenship, according to Aristotle, consists in being a 
partner in the exercise of sovereign power, in the choice of 
high officers of State, in deciding cases on facts, and in 
the making of laws. Among the ancient Romans jus civitatis 
included, firstly jus publicum, civitatis in its two-fold aspects 
of jus suffragium and jus honoris, and secondly jus privatum 
civitatis in its two-fold aspect of jus connubii and jus commercii. 

To-day it is unnecessary to deal with the private side 
of citizenship, relating as it does to the right to marry and the 
right to carry on trade according to the laws of one's country. 
We should concern ourselves to-day with the higher form of 
citizenship, the public side of it, known as jus publicum civitatis, 
denoted by the famous expression suffragium et bonores. 
Suffragium is the fragment of political power known as the 
right to vote as to the choice of high officers of State, and 
the right to absolve or condemn a person in a proceeding 

* A lecture delivered recently at the Ananda College, Colombo, by 
Mr. P. Ramanathan, K.c, c.m.c, under the presidency of Sir Joseph 
Hutchinson, Chief Justice of the Ceylon Supreme Court, and specially 
co mm unicated to us for publication. — Ed. L.T. 
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before courts of law as a judex or judger of facts ; and honor** 
was that fragment of political power which a citizen enjoyed 
by virtue of his election, as a high officer of State. The 
manner of voting was by the taM/a or voting tablet, which 
its voter had to mark with a punctttm opposite the candidate's 
name. 

It will now be seen that according to the ancient Roman 
view citizenship, in its higher sense, is resolvable into the 
state of the elector and the state of the elected member 
or representative; that a share in the Government of the 
country means a power to choose a person for a high office, to 
decide cases on facts, and to sit as the people's representative 
in the National Council. These ancient ideas of citizenship 
still continue to govern us. 

The Knglish people have not entertained other ideas of 
citizenship. Among them the work of having a share in the 
judici il administration of the country as judges of fact was cast 
on their shoulders centuries ago. That work was known as the 
work of grand juries and petty juries. The grand jury consist- 
ed of twenty-three good and true men, summoned to hear accu- 
sations brought against alleged offenders and to ascertain 
whether a prima facie case had been made out against them or 
not. If so made, they had the right by a majority of at least 
twelve, to forward the case to the high court for trial and deter- 
mination. At the trial of both criminal and civil cases, the petty 
jury were put into requisition. It was their duty to decide 
upon all questions of fact and their judgment was final. Though 
the English had been partners with the king in the judicial 
administration of the country for many centuries as judges of 
fact, yet in regard to the Parliamentary Government they were 
not taken into partnership till 1832, just seventy-eight yeart 
ago. It was in that year that the first Reform Act was pissed. 
Before 1832 Parliamentary representation was in a deplorable 
state. The countries and the great c o m mercial towns alone 
could exercise freely the right of suffrage, fcmi then, the 
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enormous expenses o\ contesting such constituencies left their 
representation in the hands of a few great local families. Pitt 
could not obtain a seat in Parliament except by purchasing a 
borough at the hands of the great borough-jobber, Lord Clive. 
Canning got into Parliament because he was a protege of the 
Duke of Portland. Burke secured a seat through the help of 
Lord Rockingham, whose private secretary he was. Boroughs 
or chartered towns which had the right to send representatives 
to Parliament, were, many of them, " rotten " boroughs or 
11 pocket " boroughs. Pocket or close boroughs were towns 
or villages, the representation of which was practically in the 
hands of some individual or family. Rotten boroughs were 
thobe towns or villages which had fallen into decay and had a 
mere handful of voters, but which still retained the privilege 
of sending members to Parliament. At the head of this list of 
rotten boroughs stood Old Sarum, an abandoned town, the 
proprietors of which returned two representatives of their 
choice, though it did not contain a single inhabitant. These 
rotten and pocket boroughs were sold in the open market for 
varying sums from £4,000 downwards ; and if a person of 
ability and ambition, standing outside the pale of certain noble 
and wealthy families, desired to enter Parliament, he had to 
buy one of these boroughs or seek the patronage of a borough 
owner. As early as 1766 Lord Chatham denounced the 
borough representation as the "rotten part of our constitution". 
He said : "This house is not the representation of the people 
of Great Britain. It is the representative of nominal boroughs 
and of ruined and exterminated towns; of noble families, 
wealthy individuals and foreign potentates." 

The Reform Act. of 1832 swept a'way the nomination of 
rotten boroughs, and released 143 seats for distribution among 
the towns and countries requiring additional representation ; 
created 43. new boroughs; increased county members from 
95 to 159; established a £ 10 house-holder's qualification in 
Dorougns; ana extended the county franchise to lease-holders and 
to tenants-at-will paying a rent of £50 a year. Another Reform 
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Act followed in 1867. There appears to be now in England and 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland 117 counties returning 283 mem- 
bers; 255 cities and boroughs, returning 360 members; and eight 
Universities returning nine members ; making in all 380 
electorates, 652 members, and nearly 3,rjoo,ooo electors on 
the register. 

It has been pointed out by writers on constitutional law 
that the most important function of the elected members who 
formed the House of Commons was to appoint the Government 
for the time being, that is, some forty or fifty high officers of 
state, to carry on the executive administration of the country. 
Mr. Bagebot says, "Chosen in name to make laws and vote 
suppliers, the House of Commons finds its principal business in 
making and in keeping an executive." The leading statesmen 
of the political party which has a majority in the House has a 
claim on their party to become members of the Cabinet and 
heads of departments. These are the honors and emoluments 
which draw some of the most hard-working, ablest and most 
brilliant men in England to undertake the burdensome duties 
of Parliamentary life. Without such honors and emoluments 
public citizenship will prove to be an unmitigated burden. Do 
you think that Parliamentary life in England will be so success- 
ful as it is now, if a person having the confidence of a majority 
of the House of Commons, has not the chance of becoming 
Prime Minister, or if other good and true men have, not the 
chance of filling the other chairs in the Cabinet and the 
many other seats reserved for the heads of the departments 
outside the Cabinet? In Ceylon the elective principle has 
now been introduced to a limited extent. I hope the nominated 
seats mentioned in the ordinance now before the Legislative 
Council would, in the course of a few years, be all converted 
into ejected seats. I hope still further that His Majesty the 
King would in a few more years grant to the elected Council 
the right to appoint at least a few of the Ceylonese to the high 
financial and legal offices which are now held by appointments 
made by the Secretary of State. 
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The strength of citizenship consists in taking an abiding 
interest in the welfare of the public and in forming for ourself, 
and helping to form in others, correct ideas on the public 
questions of the day. The organization of sound public 
opinion, that is, opinion on the public affairs of the country, 
is of vital necessity for citizenship. Each country must 
have its own methods of organizing public thought and public 
action, according to its needs and circumstances. It would be 
well for the citizens of Ceylon to know the different parts of 
the machinery which exists in England for the organization of 
sound public opinion. I would mention, first, the immense 
influence brought to bear upon Englishmen by the principals 
and professors of Colleges. They are continually moulding 
right thought in England, and President Hadley of Yale 
University in Connecticutt observes, in a recent address, that 
millionaires and others will not be making their immense 
gifts to colleges and universities every now and then except 
for the fact that the universities and colleges of the United 
States of America are admitted on all hands to prepare 
students for the performance of the duties of citizens in as 
efficient a manner as possible. If a man is to have a share in 
the administration of a country, he shall be equipped for his 
work at the expense of the State, and therefore free education 
up to about the 18th year is the rule in America. The 
Goverment of Ceylon must now be prepared to spend much 
more than they are now spending upon higher education. 
When the King has graciously granted to the Ceylonese 
a share in the administration of the country, it will be 
foolishness in the highest degree to curtail the system 
of higher education now prevalent in the country. It 
is a matter deeply to be regretted that the Royal College 
is going to a converted into an industrial school, and 
that high literary training, so necessary to culture, is 
going to be circumscribed, if not suppressed. Carpentry is 
good in its own way, but it will not give to the country 
trained citizens. The policy of denying to the people the 
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highest education which the country can afford is fraught with 
the gravest danger to the attainment of high aims and holy 
living. If we are not to have such an education, we shall 
soon lose the opportunities we have now, few as they are, of 
entering the Civil Services, or even the Bar, or Medical Service, 
with the result that we shall soon become a nation of 
artizans and mechanics only. Then will the country be 
flooded with office-seekers from abroad. Really and truly 
we ought to endeavour to have a university of our own in 
order to maintain our proper position in the country and live the 
life worthy of able citizens. The principals and professors of 
colleges in England are not the only forces engaged in orga- 
nizing sound public opinion. There are distinguished public 
lecturers in all parts of England, working conjointly with 
numberless editors of, and writers of articles in, high-class 
magazines and newspapers. It is a pleasure to read the articles 
in these high-toned journals. They write freely, without any 
sign of fear or favour. In Ceylon, even editors are' afraid 
to speak out what in their heart of hearts they believe to be 
right. The atmosphere in this country is so tainted that 
sound thought and right action do not seem to find a congenial 
growth in it. Men in high places are so overbearing, when 
opposed even slightly, in the carrying out of what appears to 
them to be right, and are so unforgiving, that men who are 
able to lead the community wisely and well, are hushed into 
silence. Men of high character and ability should never be 
irritated by criticism. They ought to be thankful for it, and 
weigh carefully everything that has been said against their 
own proposals. Unless we have an abundance of officials 
and unofficial of this frame of mind in high places, it will 
be impossible to develop easily the habit of right thought 
and right action in our midst. England is full of such 
noble characters, especially in the class of statesmen and 
lawyers who are on the look-out for wrong thought and 
for signs of tyranny and oppression, so as to save peblic 
opinion from being tampered with or gagged in aaf way. 
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Broad-minded lawyers give tone and direction to public affairs 
in Parliament and in Municipal Councils, and are sought by 
the people as their natural advisors in all their difficulties, 
throughout the length and breadth of England. No one there 
dares to speak of them with disrespect, much less as a pest of 
the country. It would seem that in Ceylon they are to be 
likened unto the pestiferous snails* of Kalutara. Those of a 
learned, liberal and honourable profession must be greatly 
depressed to hear themselves compared to the slimy, destructive 
creatures which everybody longs to crush under his feet. The 
truth is that in Ceylon many a Chief Justice and other Judges 
of the Supreme Court have borne testimony publicly in court 
to- the fact that without the aid of the Bar they cannot 
administer justice satisfactorily. The members of the Bar 
are the colleagues of Judges in the administration of justice, 
and. the natural advisors of the country in all matters of 
law and legislation. They are devoted to the safety and 
well-being of the public, and how galling it is for these men 
to be spoken of so tightly. If a joke is needed to divert 
attention from the prevailing heat of the day, it need not 
be cracked at the expense of men who are doing their very 
best to serve the public under the direct supervision of the 
judges of the Supreme Court. 

The rank and fashion of England called "Society", is another 
body of people who are devoted to the organization of sound 
public opinion. In the drawing rooms of the great mansions 
of these distinguished people, noted for their hospitality, all 
classes of leading men and women are drawn together in 
social intercourse for the purpose of enlightening each other * 
and when the season ,in towns closes, theje is an adjourn- 
ment of the rank and fashion to the " country houses," where 
the same kind of liberal hospitality is kept up /or ttoe 
edification and amusement of different classes of citizens "during 

•Some of ttttte are handsome roseolabiate operculates and do 
immense credit to Ceylon as a icmd habitat of land snails— Ed. L. T. 
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what is called the hunting or shooting season. Last of all 
may be mentioned the great institutions known as clubs, which 
in London and other great cities resmble huge palaces. 
Some of them have as many as 5,00001 6,ooo members. It is 
an education in itself to enter one of these great clubs and to 
see the manifold activities engaging the attention of the 
members in its numerous halls and rooms and nooks. Incessant 
interchange of ideas on the topics of the day will be going 
on from hour to hour amongst the members coming in and 
going out, with their private friends. By this means error is 
eliminated and sound opinion formed and strengthened. Then 
follows action — effective action at the right moment, in the 
right direction. This is effected by committees of the club, 
or by caucuses. The term "caucus" was introduced from 
America, first into Birmingham, and was readily taken up by 
the other cities as a most useful contrivance for directing, 
and controlling, the affairs of citizens. A caucus is an 
association of rate-payers or voters for the management of all 
the electioneering business of a party. It nominates candidates* 
overlookes the conduct of its manners, gives them the right 
information at the right time, shows them what to do, and in 
fact it does evert hing that is necessary to be done to gain the 
good end it has in view. Such are the methods of conducting 
Parliamentary affairs in England. 

In Ceylon, the suffrage of absolving or condemning alleged 
offenders, called trial by jury, was introduced by the Ordinance 
No. 19 of 1844. It is the duty of the King to sit and hear 
the disputes between his subjects, and settle them as quickly 
as possible. As he cannot be here, there and everywhere, 
he has to depute his sovereign power in this 'respect to 
judges and jurymen. There is no grand jury in Ceylon. The 
functions of the grand jury have been vested by the King in 
the' hands of the Attorney-General and Solicitor-General of 
Ceylon. But all questions of fact which have to be deri d ed 
in the criminal cases committed for trial before the Supreme 
Court are decided by the special and common jurors, who 
6 
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shall have certain proprietary and educational qualifications. 
The right to sit as members of the Municipal Councils, 
and the right to vote for the election of such members, is 
conferred by the Ordinance No. 17 of 1865, and rests on a 
combination of household, income and educational qualifications. 
The bill flMV before the Legislative Council extends the 
mt frjM P '•the choice of certain members of the Legislative 
Ctaoetl. Neither the electors nor the elected have any voice 
Whatever in the choice of the executive officers of the Govern- 
Until this power of choosing some at least of the ad- 
itrative officers is granted, work on the part of the elected 
members will be without the chief incentive for best work. 

There is hardly time left now for speaking about the 
responsibilities of the electors and the elected. Nevertheless, 
a few observations must be made. It is absolutely necessary 
to take as wide a view as possible of citizenship and its duties, 
if the boon conferred is to bear the good fruit it should. 
Citizenship must be looked upon as one of the most important 
instruments of culture offered to man by the Lord of all 
Mercies, for the uplifting of the spirit from the corruptions of 
selfishness and wickedness. How many such instruments are 
being desecrated in the world owing to an imperfect appreciation 
of their real value! Of the instruments of culture called the 
home, the school, matrimony, father-hood, mother-hood, profes- 
sion, etc., 1 will have time to say only a few words about 
the home, to point the moral regarding citizenship. The home 
is obviously the scene of labour for the conversion of selfish 
love into neighbourly love, and for developing reverence for 
man. The young members of most families are never taught 
this truth. They are therefore a prey to their respective likes 
and dislikes. Instead of learning to make sacrifices for each 
other and to regard each other with reverence, they become 
more and more selfish, lose esteem for each other, and being 
estranged at home, love to make friends abroad, out of doors, 
with persons who flattered them and agreed with them to 
gain their own ends. Owing to this condition of things 
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at home, and to the difficulty of finding servants to help in 
domestic drudgery, it is getting to be the custom in the 
great cities of Western lands to break up the home and take 
apartments in hotels. This disruption of homes in the West 
is due to the erroneous idea that it is not worth the trouble 
of maintaining them. Had parents known that the home was 
the best training-ground for young souls in regard to habits of 
neighbourly love, self-sacrifice and esteem for the virture of 
each other, parents would not readily fly to the hotel for 
peace. If citizenship be regarded as an instrument of culture 
for broadening out the little neighbourly love found in man's 
heart to the widest philanthropy, with its attendant peace and 
nobility of character, it will not be misused or prostituted for 
selfish purposes. According as the mind of the citizen serves his 
own aggrandizement or the welfare of the public, citizenship 
will be to him a curse or a blessing. If it proves a blessing 
to him in regard to the creation and growth of public spirit, it 
will be a blessing also to the community to which he belongs. 
There were men in Ceylon who were reirarkable for their 
public spirit, whose lives are worth reading and meditating 
upon, like the late Lorenz, James de Alwis and Sir Kumara- 
svami. They were most pains-taking men in and out of the 
Legislative Council, devoted to the welfare of the public, staunch 
and independent, real leaders, who were not afraid to speak, 
who did not back-slide, and who maintained a high standard 
of work to the very last. Their example is worth copying. 
I have lots more to say as to the concrete duties of 
electors and of elected members, weaving into this part of the 
subject my own experience of the great men whom I had the 
honour to work with, but I must now close, and it remains 
for me only to thank you all, for the attentive manner in which 
you have all listened to me. I have also to thank the Chief 
Justice for taking the chair, and showing in many other ways 
his great sympathy with the efforts of the people to uplift 
themselves, and live a life worthy of good and true citizens. 

P. R. 
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Maritime Activity and Enterprise in Ancient India. 

(Continued from page $6 of No. I. Vol. XI.) 

(Intercourse and Trade by Sea with China — //.) 
VI. Indian Colonists: Detailed Account of their Migrations 

AND THEIR FORTUNES. 
(B) 

The history of the Indian settlers at Laug-ya and Tsi-moh 
in China, as compiled after a minute and critical examination 
of a heavy mass of Chinese and other literature by the learned 
Professor from whom we have already quoted, shows their 
various fortunes, their successes and reverses, their frequent 
migrations and the continuous commercial intercourse by sea 
that they kept up from the seventh century B. C. till their final 
absorption in the kingdom of Cambodia founded by Hindus in 
the Indo-Chinese Peninsula (Further India) about the commen- 
cement of the Christian era. In the following description we 
are borrowing wholly from the pages of the Professor's Western 
Origin of the Early Chinese Civilisation. From the very first, 
these colonies were independent and situated on territory 
outside the limits of the Chinese Dominion. The progressive 
advance of Chinese power over the land gradually drove them 
away from the central stations and marts of their selection. 
They always chose, for their trading stations, places on the 
sea-coast at proximity of the Chinese, but without the limits 
of the Chinese territor}'. They wanted thus to be enabled to 
trade easily with the Chinese centres, without losing their 
own independence, and running the risks of seizure of their 
goods or of extra duties and taxes. At first, when the Chinese 
were settled chiefly around the basin of the Hwang-ho, the 
greater part of the remainder of the country being uncivilised 
and wild, they established their settlements on the south side 
of the Shantung peninsula in the Gulf of A'iao-tchott, which 
they frequented during the three centuries B. C. 675-575. 
About 547 B. C, they had to recognise the suzerainty of the 
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neighbouring Chinese Kingdom and in 493 B. C. they were 
conquered by another Chinese Kingdom which in its turn was 
destroyed shortly after (472 B. C.) by a fresh Chinese family, 
the Yueh. These civil wars drove them away from Lang-ya 
and Tsi-tnoh and they went to the ports of Kwtt-Ki and 
Tung-yeh. The former they had to give up in 207 B. C. when 
the Chinese Empire extended its sway to the place and the 
latter when internecine war (140-110 B. C.) disturbed the 
country, finally shifting their quarters to the Annamese 
coasts, to the west of Cambodia. {Vide Western Origin 
oj the Early Chinese Civilisation pp. 237-240), The Chinese 
State which took possession of the territory of these colonists 
in 472 B. C. removed its capital to their emporium 
Lang-ya in the same year, and on the occasion the 
colonists lent their navy frequenting the Chinese coast for 
commercial purposes, to carry 2800 soldiers {Ibid p. 262). 
During the half century immediately preceding the finU 
transfer of their emporium from Lang-ya (425-375 B. C.) the 
trade from the Indian Ocean to the coasts of China passed 
more completely into the hands of Indian mariners who had 
been compelled, however, for some reasons not definitely known 
at present, but perhaps owing to the difficulty of re-victualling 
their ships, to shift their former sea-route through the Straits 
of Malacca and to navigate by a longer and more circuitous 
path by the south of Sumatra and Java. The articles imported 
by these traders are historical witnesses of the Indian trade 
carried on with the south of China at the time {Ibid p. 387). 
They imported and introduced into China various characteristic 
Indian products as may be learned from the records relating 
to the Chinese Kingdom in their neighbourhood the rulers of 
which could get for themselves those rarities. Thus we find 
these merchants importing about the end of the fourth century 
B. C. (324-310 B. C), asbestos wicks which could not be got 
from elsewhere than Badakshan and the rainless plai'is of 
Northern India, rhinoceroses of northern India, rubies of 
Badakshan etc., articles which must have come from the north- 
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west sea-borders of India; and also pearls and mother-of- 
pearls of the Indian Ocean and various commodities of like 
nature which were looked upon as novelties in CI ina ?.t the 
time. Iu the third century b. c. they introduced for the first 
time in China sugar-of-cane and sugar-candy, India being 
then and for long afterwards the sole sugar producing country 
(Ibid pp. 178-18 in- 
coming down to the second century B. C, we find these 
colonists (who owing to the appearance of other competitors 
from the Red Sea had to establish stations and marts at all 
the points of vantage on the Chinese coast though maintaining 
their independent central settlement outside Chinese territory), 
importing through the semi-Chinese ports of Hoppu and 
Kattigara, fragrant plants from Southern India, peacocks 
which had been exported by Indian traders to the west since 
very ancient times but appear now for the first time in China, 
corals which were perhaps imported into India and re-exported 
from its emporia on the coast, and other Indian articles of 
merchandise, (/bid pp. 232-235). At this period also, these 
mariners acquainted with the pearl fisheries of Ceylon and 
the Persian Gulf discovered pearls on the western coast of the 
island of Hainan off the coast of China and created pearl 
fisheries there (/bid p. 240). Coming down to still later times, 
1 1 1 #. C, we find the Chinese Emperor planting in the Imperial 
gardens at the Capital, various Indian plants unknown in China 
before but introduced by these traders of India {/bid p. 246). 
Soon after this we hear again of these traders presenting to 
the Emperor of China a large quantity of bright pearls, curious 
stones and some coloured glass manufactured in the Kingdom 
of the old Gandl ara in modern Afghanistan which was an 
Indian province in those days. The Emperor was so pleased 
with thi» glass that he sent a special envoy by sea to purchase 
a quantity of this article from the southern emporium of the 
Indian colonists (/bid p. 246). 

(To be continued.) 

H. C, C. 



THE "AGAMIC BUREAU" NOTES. 

Mr. A. Govindacharya, a devoted student of the Vaishnava- 
Siddhanta, and an accomplished exponent 

Artha-pAncbaka. of its teachings, has laid the reading public 
under a deep debt of gratitude by the 
publication of an English translation of PiUai-Lokacharya's 
Artha-PaTtcIiaka, a ma-ji-pravala text-book of mystic dogmatics 
appertaining to the " Tengalai School" of Sri-Vaishnavas. 
The translation appears in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for July 1910, is prefaced witli an introduction from 
the pen of Dr. G. A. Grierson, the well-known editor of the 
" Linguistic Survey of India ", and concludes with Narayana 
Yati's Artha-Pafichaka in Sanskrit. Dr. Grierson says : 

"The Artha-PaLcbaka written in Tamil in the 13th century ajx, 
by the celebrated Pi]Jai Lokachirya, is quite the most important summary 
of the modern Bhagavata doctrine of Southern India that we possess 

It is well known that modern Blwgavatas are divided into two 

koias, or schools of thought, commonly known as that of the North 
(Vada-galai) and that of the South (Te>'-galaii respectively. The main 
difference between these affects the do.triue of Grace, the former teach- 
ing that God's Grace, is " co-operative ", and the latter that it is 
'* irresistible ". They also differ in the view held regarding the Goddess 
Sri. The Vada-galais look upon her as a form or phase of the Supreme, 
assumed mainly far the purpose of spreading the truth , and, equally with 
Him, infinite and uncreate. The Te l-galais, on the other hand, give her 
an independent personality. She is looked upon as the mediator between 
God and man, and, while from one point of view she is created by the 
Supreme, from another point of view she is one with him The doc- 
trine of irresistible grace taught by Lokdchirya demands a corresponding 
attitude on the part of the believer. This is known as prapatti, or self- 
surrender. It is a stage beyond bha&ti, which (like an infant monkey 
clinging to its mother) connotes active love and devotion, while prafmtti 
(like the self --surrender of a kitten carried by its mother) -is entirely 
passive. Prapatti, carried to its logical conclusions, entails the further 
doctrine that devotion and reverence are due to the mediator (acharya), 
who puts the postulant on die right way, and presents him to God as a 
soul to be saved. It will therefore be noticed that the Arik*-Pz~ chako 
lays great stress on prapatti and acharyahhimana, while the text- books 
of the Vada-galais, including all those 0/ Northern India, stop at bkakti, 
and insist on the active participation of the soul in working out its 
salvation, with the loving co-operation of a merciful and gracious God ". 

We can easily see from the above that Or. Grierson is 
thinking of the so-called Markefa-nyiya and Mirj£ra-tt}'dya, so 
familiar to every votary of the AgawanU, as coming among its 
vitalising elements. For, Hara-Sarma-muni, the author of the 
the Skandor.apurani>a-Sivabhakuviiasa or so-called Agastya- 
bhakta-vilasu (which, in the words of its commentator Npsimha- 
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manavali, is nikMa-purtkna-upapurana-stra~bhutam> bkaktirpra- 
dhauam, anu-artham, bhakta-vildsa-ikhyam upa-pur^nam) says : 

*£fc*HT*dl*ifl qiiffJJNfiM r^H ii 

f^RTOH^ft W- ftwwrawt 11 etc. 

These verses occur onpage 1 1 of the Benares Edition af the 
said Siva-bhakta-vilasa. The commentator Nrisimhamanavali 
condemns the marjari-bhakti in these words : Kvachit defia-kSla- 
Sdi-visesha-krita kvapi akrita ya bhaktih si rnarjari-bhaktib 
uchyate yatha marjari mushaka-gTahana-velayJm eva ma nab 
nilchalam kurute na anyada sd bhakHjt adhamaft iti bhivah. 
But he commends the markatatmaja-bhakti. It is probably 
however, the Vaishnavas (and the Teiigaiai school in particular} 
have sought to interpret the marjari-bhakti in a different light, 
since the time tiiey came into possession of these originally 
Agamic bhakti-analogies. What we wish to bring to the notice 
of our readers is that these mystic similitudes are the property 
of the ancient Agmantins and their later adoption by the 
Tcftgalai Vaishnava-Siddhantins ought not to be allowed to 
obscure our vision as regards their earlier and more legitimate 
interpretation. It is also possible that the Va4&g<zlai Vaishnavas 
follow the interpretation of the Agamanta, in thinking of mlrjflrt- 
bhakti as quite inferior to markafatmaja-bhakti. Whatever 
our difference of view, Mr. Govindacharya's translation truly 
breathes alt the fragrance of oriental devotion, and ought to 
appeal to all sincere souls in search after God. The five 'arthas' 
dealt with in the work arc sva-svarupa, Para-svarupa, Puru- 
shartha-svarupa, upaya-svarupa and virodhi-svardpa. Tbjs 
whole mystic discipline of the Te^galai School is sumnfed uf> 
in the Agamic formula of guru^iftga-jaiigoma-stvil, the exact 
spirit of which is so stirringly and touchingly sung by the 
Agaiiiantin, Suint YagiSa: 

* i * t_ -Jcu huTiiiQuppatiMa «i'£«r«5r 
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MRIGENDRA-AGAMA. 

( Continued from page 20 of No, t, Vol. XI.) 
PrakaraNa XI. 

Wifa qgfapfr *cW l ft*ftldft M * II 

If Buddki actuates Bodha, then Vidyi becomes superfluous. 
Further, in the presence of 'Avairagya, where is the need for 
Riga, begotten of Kali ? (9,) 

Note ok Sloka 9. 

This Sloka enunciates the objections of a Saokhya purvapaJtsbin to 
Uokas 8 (of the current Prakatana), and 10, 34, 11 and 12 (of Prakamoa 
X). In SkAa 8 of this Prakaiaoa, it was stated that bodha (understand- 
ing) mthaaoolisdnctothe bm di k i tatt v, while floka to of the preceding 
T ^lrtwp a stmiai thai the sool ' understands ' the worid. a* repealed by the 
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senses, by means of the vidyu-tattva. Again, sloka 24 of the preceding 
Prakarana stated that the bhavas are the eight qualities of the btttTdhi-tattva, 
comprising the Sattvic dharma, jvana, vairagya, and aiSvarya, the Timasic 
adharma, ajnana, and anaiivarya, and the Rajasic avairugya, while slokas 
11 and 12 stated that Anantesvara produced the r&ga-taitva from the 
kala-tattva, and that the soul is seized with a desire for temporal 
enjoyment, under the influence of that raga-tattva. It willithus be seen 
that both the buddhi-tattva and the vidyit-tattva become equally 
competent to induce the rise of perception in man, and that either of 
them will alone be sufficient to provoke in the soul the hankering after 
the pleasures of the senses and thought. Now, the question is, where is 
the necessity for the above-mentioned duplication or redundancy of 
instruments, generators or functions ? This question may be supposed to 
emanate from a follower of Rapila, the f ormulator of the Sankhya system, 
which is proverbial for its conceptual exactitude. 



If, by the presence of a second indicator, the (first) indicator 
may be rendered futile, then, in the pesence of the function- 
ing Manas and Juinendriyas, the Dhl also ought to be held 
nugatory. (10} 

Note on Sloka 10. 

This sloka meets the objection propounded in sloka 9. The sense of 
the sloka is this : If, by the presence of the second indicator of Bodha, to 
wit, the buddhi-tattva, the Sankhya purvapakshin can say that the first 
indicator thereof, to wit, the vidya-taitva, is useless, then, the Agamanta 
Siddhantin rejoins that, since the Sankhyja-darsana posits that Bodha 
is caused by the confrontation of the senses (indriyas) with Manas, 
the Sankhyan ought, in his turn, also be prepared to concede 
that his dhl-tattva ( = buddhi-tattva) is of no value. The Siddhantin is, 
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however, sure that the latter deduction will sit awkwardly upon the San- 
khya purvapakhin, and that the Sankhyan will do all in his power to fight 
shy of such a dilemma. Hence, the Siddhantin endeavours to bring home 
the truth that a duplication of indicators, means, functions etc., does not 
necessarily argue a redundancy in, or a faulty presentation of categories. 

The word * deva ' here means ' an organ of sense,' and is a neuter 
noun in this sense. 

Again, some persons advance the same objection, by 
regarding (biiddhi and vidya) as instruments (to cause Bodha). 
But even this phase of objection becomes fallacious, from the 
counter-circumstance that the causative instrumentality of 
Manas is not vitiated by (the existence of that of) a six-fold 
sensorium (to wit, the five jTi&nciidriyas and the Dhi). " (i i) 

Note on Sloka ii. 

A second objection is raised and answered in this sloka. * The 
Sanskrit original is rather elliptic and has to bs interpreted with care and 
caution. In verse 9 of the previous prakara ia, it was laid down: "Tattvam 
vidyakhyam asrijat karanam paratn atmanaY*. From that verse, it is clear 
that the Vidya- tatt va is an important causative instrument (param karanam) 
of the soul. Again, from the phrasing ' bodha- vyakti ' in verse 8 of this 
Prakarana, it is obvious that the Buddhi-tattva is only regarded as the 
vya'jaka ( = indicator) of bodha, and not as its kara;* (= causative instru- 
ment). The sloka under comment says that some persons regard both 
buddhi and vidya as the causative karanas of Bodha, and argue that the 
karaua named Vidya is rendered'. valueless in the presence of the karaoa 
named Buddhi, on the assumption that two instruments <to perform the 
same function, are inexpedient Against this objection it may, as a counter- 
objection, be urged that, whilst bodha can be occasioned solely by the con- 
certed action of the organs of sense (jiianendriyas) and dot, there is no 
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rationale in having manas as a supernumerary instrument for the same pur* 
pose. It is, however, conceded on all hands that the mystic psychologist 
cannot do without the causative instrumentality of manas. Consequently, 
just as the active presence of manas is an unavoidable factor in the mani- 
festation of perception or sensation in man, spite the intimate, organised 
and co-operative working of the dhi and five organs of knowledge (eg., the 
various subtler sensoria like those of hearing, seeing, etc.,), so also have 
we to conclude that there is every need for the existence of the vidya- 
tattva, side by side with the buddhi-tattva. 

Anaikantika is a term relative to Nyiya (logic). It is one of 
the five chief divisions into which fallacies (hetvabhasa) are grouped. 
Anaikantika is also known as Savyabhichara, which is of three sorts: 
(i) Sadharana, where the hetu (reason for inference) is found both in the 
sapaksha (instance on the arguer's side) and vipaksha (instance on the 
opposite side), the line of reasoning adopted being, as a consequence, 
very inclusive, (ii) Asadhiirana, where the hetu (reason for inference) is to 
be found only in the pakska (conclusion), the line of reasoning adopted 
being, as a consequence, hardly sufficiently inclusive (iii) Auupasamhtiri, 
which covers every element that is explicit in the pakska (conclusion), 
the line of reasoning adopted being, as a consequence, double-edged or 
inconclusive. The objection propounded by the purvapakshin in the 
present sloka is, therefore, an instance of Sadhirana-savyabhichara or 
Sadhara?a-anaikantika, the full force of the fallacy (hetvabhasa) of which 
was set out in the previous paragraph. 
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If it be urged that, by reason of the identicality of employ- 
ment, an object under employ becomes, redundant, then, it will 
have to be argued per contra that the ear, the eye, the hand, the 
foot and all the rest of it, have (from the view-point of Spiritual 
Freedom) distinct ends for man (which is wrong). (12) 
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Note on §loka 12. 

The sloka points to an important analogy in God's Dispensation and 
thereby endeavours to show that there is nothing intrinsically fallacious 
in looking upon two objects as being employed for the same purpose. 
The existence of all the organs of sense and action, U inspired by a 
single spiritual end in view, viz., to show to man the utter emptiness 
of carnal experience (bboga). But though the end is single, the instrn- 
ments that subserve it are many. Consequently, if it be argued 
that by reason of the sameness ot function, buddhi or vidyS becomes 
redundant, it will, in order to escape the same fancied fault of redundancy, 
have also to be argued .that the organs of sense and action are designed 
for plural ends, which position, however, no mystic philosopher of India 
accepts, seeing that pasa-kshaya is the only end in view, whatever the 
multiplicity of the channels through which it may be attained or acquired, 



Nor, moreover, are Vidya and Buddhi ever employed in the 
same way. In achieving a single object by many instruments, 
which are adapted to different uses, there can be nothing 
wrong. (ij) 

Note on Sloka 13. 

The sloka says that really speaking the vidyi-Uttv* and the Uddkt- 

tattva are not employed in the same way, but have their own, distinct, 

individual functions to perform. Consequently, if two instruments which 

are adapted to different uses, combine to produce a single spiritual result, 

there can be no harm. As W what the diffenatry-appointed functions of 

the wfyi-tattva and the buddki-tittpa are, the following Sloka* 

definite statement. 

(To be continued.) 

v. y r. 
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IS THE SOUL IMMORTAL? 



(Continued from page 204. of No. 8. Vol. X.) 

Telepathy, hypnotism, thought-transference and other kind- 
red phenomena, which Western Science has accepted as facts 
have been explained in different ways. Professor Lombroso, 
an eminent Italian savant considers these phenomena to be due 
to transmission of energy in the form of "brain-waves " from 
one mind to another. According to him these " brain-waves " 
are analogous to ether waves, and this vibratory energy to other 
modes of motion. This is purely a materialistic hypothesis, 
and is able to explain only those phenomena wherein psychical 
activity and cerebral activity correspond with each other. But 
even here psychologists have not been able to state mathematic- 
ally the concomitance between " psychosis and neurosis " ; 
while there are other phenomena of a more complex nature 
which the materialistic hypothesis cannot cover, such as the 
projection of a phantom in the mind of another, when the person 
whose image is projected, is asleep, or is dying, or is in a coma- 
tose condition. It is generally supposed that a rapid flow of 
blood through the brain is necessary for vigorous psychical 
action. But dying men have been known to produce telepathic 
effects on their dear ones, who are at a distance and are ignorant 
of their sickness, just during the last moments of their lives 
when cerebral activity will be at its lowest ebb. Psychical 
actions of the above kind seem to vary inversely, rather than 
directly, with cerebral activity. Here, therefore, Professor 
Lombroso's explanation cannot hold water. 

How, then, is this puzzle to be solved ? The best solution 
of it afforded by western philosophers, is contained in the 
theory of " the subliminal consciousness ". This theory is 
greatly made use of by Sir William Hamilton in his theory 
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of "the unconscious mental modification ", and by Hartman in 
his "Philosophy of the Unconscious Mind " But to Frederic 
W. H. Myers is entirely due the credit of having brought it to 
bear upon higher issues in his "Survival of Personality". To 
quote his words : — "The conscious self as we call it, the supra- 
liminal self as I would prefer to say, does not constitute the whole 
of consciousness or of the faculty within us. There exists a more 
comprehensive consciousness, a profounder faculty which for the 
most part remains potential only so far as regards the life of 
man in this earth but reasserts itself in its plenitude after the 
liberating change of death ". This theory can be illustrated by 
the phenomena of iceberg, The portion of the iceberg, which 
floats above the water and is but a small traction of the whole 
mass, corresponds to the normal activities of man, and the 
larger portion which lies concealed under the water, corresponds 
to the subliminal consciousness. And, as when wind or rain 
disturbs the equilibrium, the iceberg rises in the sea and reveals 
more of the submerged ice, so, in moments of rising activity, 
when the level of normal consciousness becomes disturbed, the 
mind reveals extraordinary exhibitions of mental activity. 
Of all such exhibitions, the phenomena of hypnotism 
afford the best instance of the influence of the subliminal 
self. A skilful hypnotist can inhibit a man's pain, restore 
the deficiency of the senses, intensify the delicacy of sense 
perception and control the voluntary and unvoluntary muscles. 
This is not all. The hypnotist may discern some picture 
of the past, and retrace the history of any object which he 
holds in his hand, or he may wander in spirit over the habitable 
globe, and bring to his knowledge facts discernible by no 
other means. Again, there is the post-hypnotic suggestion. 
A person is hypnotised, and is told that, after the lapse of twenty 
thousand, one hundred and twenty minutes from the moment of 
the suggestion, he will make a cross (for instance J, which he does 
at the exact moment, even though he has no remembrance What- 
ever of the order, after recovering from the trance. Experiments 
like these show that, below the normal consciousness, hypnotic 
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consciousness persists, and is able to express itself at the 
proper time. 

The theory of the "subliminal consciousness" which 1 have 
considered above, is regarded by our Indian sages as something 
more than a theory — a plain fact requiring little demonstration. 
The Yoga-Sutras of Patanjali which in the third book, Vibhuti- 
Pada, prescribe the methods of acquiring supernatural powers 
by ascetic exercises, presuppose ,that the mind is capable of 
infinite expansion. So do the other schools of philosophy in 
India. However much one school may differ from another, 
the fact that the mind is a vast storehouse of energy, is, with 
all of them, an axiomatic truth. 

Now the theory of the "subliminal consciousness " affords 
a very strong presumption in favour of immortality. If there 
are elements in pur nature which do not receive their full reali- 
sation in this world, if there are abysmal depths of personality 
which do not reveal themselves in normal consciousness, if there 
are undeveloped capabilities of intelligence, energy and love 
which are like seeds without fruits, then, certainly, they point 
to a state where alone they can realise their full development. 
But this world of ours is both finite and limited, and the latent 
capabilities in man demand infinite time for their full develop- 
ment. Hence, it follows that man, having capabilities susceptible 
of infinite development, must have infinite time for realising 
them. Where then lies this infinite development, where this 
infinite time ? Not in the present state of existence, not in the 
seventy, eighty or even the hundred years assigned to man, 
but in the spiritual world, in the future state of existence, in 
the infinite eternity, in the unthinkable aeons which evolu- 
tionise the nature of man in his endeavours to follow that 
Infinite Ideal, the Sat-Chit-Ananda of the Hindus, or the Christ 
of the Christians. 

(To be continued.) 

R. R. G. 



THE OBLIGATIONS OF ELECTORS AND OF THEIR 
REPRESENTATIVE.* 



The subject which the conveners of this meeting have 
requested me to unfold this evening is the duties of citizenship. 
It is necessary to ha,ve a clear view of citizenship in order to 
understand rightly its duties. In a previous lecture delivered 
in Colombo!, citizenship was shown to consist of private and 
public rights. The private side of citizenship is the right of a 
citizen to marry and trade according to the Jaws of the State. 
The public side of citizenship was known to the ancient 
Romans as snjfragiuni ct honorcs. The suffragium in our days 
is represented by the right of a citizen to take part in the 
administration of justice as a juror, to speak at a public meeting, 
and to record his vote in favour of another citizen, whom he 
thinks is suitable, to have a seat in the council which deals with 
the legislation and finances of the country. And honor cs means 
the official dignity and the high privileges to which the person 
elected is entitled. The expression " parliamentary honours " 
or "legislative honours," which is in vogue with us, is modelled 
on Roman idej.s, and means nothing more than the rights and 
privileges of a seat in Parliament or the Legislative Council. 

The right to vote, to judge, and to sit in the council of the 
nation, are all different forms of the right to speak with 
authority in the king's constitutional chambers, commonly 
known as the polling booth, courts of justice, and the legislative 
chamber. It is a bundle of great powers given with the object 
of improving man, individually and collectively. 

• A lecture delivered recently at the Town Hall, Kandy, by hli. 
P, RimanathaD, x.c, c.m.g , under the presidency of Capt. Jonldaas., 
and specially communicated to us for publication.— Ed. £, T, 

f This was published at pp. i 7 8-i87 in No. 4 of the Current Volume. 

— Ed. L.T. 

2 
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Unless we realise and remember the fact that these royal 
privileges were conferred upon us for our amelioration indivi- 
dually and collectively, we shall never be able to do our civic 
duties in the spirit in which they should be done. It is ruinous 
to think of these powers as intended only to add to our 
vainglory — to make us brag about our being a partner with 
the king in the government of the country— to inflate us with 
pride — to make us loom large in the eyes of each other. The 
addition of State duties to private duties must make us sober, 
must cleanse us of all levity and frivolity, and engender 
thoughtfulness and gravity of character. 

THE MOMENT A MAN BECOMES A HUSBAND, 

he delights in subordinating his comforts and conveniences to 
his wife's ; and when he becomes a father, his horizon of love 
expahds still wider, and he finds himseif cheerfully undergoing 
many a privation in order to serve the needs or gratify the 
wishes of the child and its mother. And when outsiders living 
not far off, come often into the domestic circle, and take a 
genuine interest in the welfare of the different members of the 
family, and labour for their good, such strangers become 
intimate friends, and often they may be nearer in love to us than 
one who is born as a brother to us. We clearly see that the 
institution known as the family is a most powerful instrument 
for the conversion of self-love into neighbourly love. 

The institution knov.; as the State is the field where a 
"citizen " has the opportunity of developing neighbourly love 
into M patriotism " or the love of all one's countrymen. Just 
as neighbourly love cannot be developed in the heart without 
the intervention of the home or family, so neighbourly love 
cannot grow into patriotism without the intervention of citizen- 
ship in a State. It may be added that wider than patriotism is 
philanthropy, because a philanthropist, transcending the bonds 
of his own and other states, contemplates man as belonging to' 
a great brotherhood, owing to his realisation, partly or fully, 
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of the profound truth that all souls are the children of one and 
the same God. 

The more one contemplates bodies, the more difficult it is 
to avoid the differentiations which characterise bodies, and the 
result is that one is drawn off from the real things of life into 
the fleeting things of life. Bodies are transient, and ever 
changing; but the soul is imperishable, and it is a very 
desirable practice to fix the mind on souls, and speak of souls, 
rather than bodies. The soul is the real ' 1 ' ; the mind is the 
instrument that uplifts the soul from corruption and works for 
its benefit. The body is simply the mud-home of the mind and 
the soul. As the mind is the minister who is in charge of the 
soul, it must not be allowed to be spoilt by passion or prejudice 
or worldliness. The soul must be ever watchful of the rise of 
corruption, and its insidious captivity of the mind. Unless we 
bear in mind these important truths, life would end in a 
frightful miscarriage. To prevent such miscarriage, we must 
know definitely a few, at least, of the fundamental truths 
regarding ourselves and the world around us. 

THE BODY MUST NOT BE MISTAKEN FOR THE SOUL, 

nor the soul for the mind. Even as the body has different 
stages of growth called infancy, youth, middle age, and old age, 
the soul has its own growth in love and knowledge. The first 
stage of the soul's growth is self-love ; the second neighbourly 
love ; the third, patriotism ; the fourth, philanthropy'; and the 
fifth is the love that knows neither " height, nor depth, nor 
length, nor breadth, " called Godly lo\e. The appliances 
ordained by God for the soul's growth are a good mind and 
association with family, citizens, and sages; loveful and 
reverential association and co-operation with them is the secret 
of being good and Godly. It will thus be seen that love, or 
the being that loves, or the soul, has to grow gradually, and 
that such growth in love is brought about by a particular 
method. The lover of self becomes the lover of neighbours 
through the family ; the lover of neighbours develops into a 
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patriot through citizenship ; and the patriot grows to be a 
philanthropist through the belief that God is the Father of all 
men, "Our Father," as all sanctified sages have taught. 

It is obvious that citizenship is worth most to the man who 
has shown himself unselfish at home. He who is amiable and 
dutiful in the family will assuredly profit by the citizen's life 
now conferred on him. For, small as the domestic circle is, the 
amiibility of a person is nourished in the family and gathers 
strength daily by his helpfulness to his kith and kin and by the 
self-sacrifice he has practised at home. What is this helpfulness 
and this self-sarifice but a manifestation of altruistic love ? It 
is this altruistic love practised by a man, in his life at home, 
that grows afterwards as public spirit in the life of a citizen, 
and burns later on with a great glow, as patriotism in regard 
to the whole country. 

Bearing in mind the indisputable fact that citizenship is a 
most powerful instrument for the formation of high character, 
and the development of capacities of the noblest kind, let us con- 
sider the duties of citizens in their twofold division of electors 
and the elected. 

As a citizen is in partnership with the king in the great 
work of governing the country wisely and well, it as the duty 
of a citizen to prepare himself for this work. He should not, as 
before, waste his time is useless and frivolous pursuits. He 
should read the biographies of the great men of the world, and 
force his mind to accustom itself to persevere daily in good 
work, inspired by noble ideas. He should seek the society of 
the more thoughtful elders of the people, and discuss with them 
the problems of the day. He should learn to consider things 
without prejudice, and so train his judgment to form correct 
opinions upon sound data. 

ACCURATE INFORMATION, RIGHT THOUGHT AN1> PROMPT ACTION 

are essential to every citizen, as indeed to every man who 
has any duty to perforin. But as a citizen is concerned with 
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the affairs of a much larger body of persons than in a family 
or private business, his duties in regard to the collection of 
information and weighing of facts and opinions, are necessarily 
heavier and more responsible. In the family and in private 
business it is usual to be partial, that is, to be guided by one's 
own feelings, called likes and dislikes, or by the likes and dislikes 
of others. But in public matters, which relate to the welfare' 
of the people as a body, our minds should not be allowed to be 
tilted up or down by our feelings or the feelings of particular 
individuals. A well balanced judgment, that is, an intellect 
not swayed by emotion or passion, is absolutely necessary for 
the right performance of the duties of a citizen. He must be 
determined to act " without fear or favour," as the English 
juridical expression goes. The meaning of this expression is 
little understood even among lawyers. To act without fear 
is not to be influenced by the fear of losing a friend, or relation, 
prestige or money ; nor by the fear of being ridiculed by. half- 
witted people; nor by the fear of opposition on the part of 
existing enemies, or of enemies to come. To act without 
favour is not to be influenced by one's personal affection 
for friends, or relations, or by their importunities, or by 
the offers of money or other reward for abstaining from 
duty. The safety of the people ought to be the supreme 
obligation of a citizen. The Romans expressed this doctrine 
of civic life by the maxim, "Solus popuii suprema lex," 
: Tbey considered it ignoble to lie lolling at home and to 
I be fooling in the city. Their public spirit was so earnest that 
they felt it sweet to die for their country. " Duke est pro patria 
moril" In Cicero's oration against Cataline appears the reason 
for this inspiriting creed. He said the fatherland was the 
common parent of all of us, " Patria est communis omnium 
nostrum parens." The sum-total of all homes in the country, 
and the whole of the happiness and works and aspirations 
of the people as a body, are greater than the joys and 
interests of any single family in the land. So, wives and 
daughters buckled on the armour to their husbands and fathers, 
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and sent them to the battlefield, restraining their grief as 
much as possible. 

Most assuredly in every civilised country life is willingly 
sacrificed for the sake of maintaining the welfare of the country. 
What then shall we say of a citizen who prefers a single friend, 
or a clique, or caste of friends, to the whole country ? In the 
performance of a public duty, private feelings should be cast 
aside. A citizen sitting in judgment as a juror is bound to 
judge well and truly, without fear or favour. So, when there 
are several persons willing to accept the responsibility of a seat 
in Parliament or the Legislative Council, it is the duty of 
a citizen to 

DISMISS CONSIDERATIONS OF PRIVATE FRIENDSHIP, 

and choose that man who would look after the interests of the 
public in the ablest manner and with the most single-minded 
devotion. For the return of such a representative, he should 
work with might and main, explaining to his fellow citizens 
the dangers of a self-seeker or partisan, an inexperienced 
or inefficient man, trying to be their representative. The 
citizen should act in concert with others who are of the same 
opinion. All good citizens should join together and keep out 
of council men given to intrigues, or secret and underhand 
practices, or men who are irresolute, timid, or wanting in 
strength of character, or hesitating in speech. They should 
labour hard to choose as their representative a frank, fearless 
and ready man, who could meet an enemy and fight a good 
fight at a moment's notice. They should not choose men 
with weakness and fluttering hearts to represent the people. 
Men who could be won over by smiles and seemingly 
hearty shakes-of-hand, should have no place in the national 
Council. Only those who are staunch to the people's cause, 
and gifted with a strong and analytical mind, and the power 
of clear statement even under general excitement, should be 
chosen as trustees of public aflah 
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It is the duty of citizens also to be responsive to each other 
in all good works. Indifference, or deadness towards honest 
effort at social amelioration, will breed deadness in some, and 
hatred and revenge in others. Citizens should not hang back 
or sit on the fence, when appealed to for help in good work. 
During recent years, the fear of failure and of ridicule has 
made virtues shame-faced. People even in high places are 
ashamed to do what is right and proper. The fear of spoiling 
one's reputation has bred a brittle respectability among many 
able men, whose usefulness to the public would have been 
effective, except for this prudery and over- sensitiveness. They 
are a drag upon all high aspirations. 

Worse than this shame-facedness, arising from an excessive 
self-consciousness, is racial callousness and racial contempt. 
During the past fifteen or twenty years, I have observed with 
the greatest regret that British journalists in Ceylon have lost 
their usual interest in and sympathy with the Ceylonese. 

THERE WAS A TIME WHEN " THE OBSERVER " AND " THE TIMES " 
WERE UNIVERSALLY RECOGNISED AS PRO-NATIVE. 

One of the saddest of social transformations of the present 
generation is the casting down of the illumining ideas of 
fraternity, equality, and liberty of human beings, established 
by the French and American revolutionists of the past century, 
and the setting up of the idols of colour, racial superiority 
and brute-force. It is now the creed of many Britishers that if 
a man does not possess a white skin, combined with muscular 
strength and European descent, he must be an inferior being, 
and consequently a society consisting of such men is not fitted 
to govern itself or be entrusted with high office ; a convenient 
doctrine, formulated for making the whole world a fine preserve 
for the educated, but poor sons of Great Britain and Ireland ; an 
irreligious and whoUy unchristian doctrine, for, those who teach 
k have forgotten the truth that St. Paul taught that God is 
tKe one Father of all nations, and that the blood that flows in 
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the veins of every man is identically the same. How stupid 
of some people that they mistake the pigment of the skin of 
man for the man himself, how blind that they do not see, as we 
in the East see, that the dark pigment of the skin often dis- 
integrates and leaves the skin patchy white at first, and then 
full white in the course of two or three years ; how inconistent 
that they should forget their objections to the dark skin and 
prize dark timber like ebony and mahogany, and dark minerals 
like platinum and bronze! 

It is absurd in the highest degree to exaggerate the value 
of colour, of physical strength, and underrate moral and 
spiritual forces upon which the greatness of humanity depends. 
These moral and spiritual forces are manifested in the mind, 
and physical -strength is manifested in the body. It may 
require five persons to hold down a demented man and forty 
persons a Bengal tiger. Does the greatness of physical power 
make us worship a madman or a tiger, or a bundle of dynamite 
or a current of electricty ? If we consider the mind in the 
human body as the chief functionary in it, what significance 
is there in the colour of the body ? The body and the colour 
of the skins are flesh, which "profiteth nothing." Therefore,, 
our European fellow-citizens should sympathise with us, 
forgetting colour and racial descent, and actively help us in all 
our efforts to improve ourselves individually and collectively. 
If they do not, it will be a violation of the duties of citizenship, 
and it will lead to very undesirable complications. The King, 
the British parliament, the ministers of the King, and 
thousands of other noble spirits in fair England, 

ARE DOING THEIR BEST TO BE JUST TOWARDS THE 
NATIVE INHABITANTS 

of this and otiier countries of the British Empire, and it will be 
a source of great joy to those philanthropists and to us, if 
our European fellow-citizens, including editors of newspapers, 
will be actuated by the same liberal spirit and the same 
cordial sympathy. 
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One word more as regards the duties of ejectors. They 
should take care lo go to the polling-booths early on the day of 
election, and patiently wait till their votes are duly registered. 
All their efforts bear fruition on the day of election, and if they 
are not present at the poll, their previous labours would go to 
naught. The electorate of the Educated Ceylonese member is 
as large as Ceylon. Its area covers 25,000 square miles. It 
is obviously impossible for the comparatively few captains of 
the campaign, to convey voters in every" part of the Island, from 
their houses to the polling-booth. The largest electorate in 
England is the county, and the average area of the county 
seems to be about fifty square miles. Those who are 
interested in returning a county member need not work beyond 
a radius of twenty-five miles. But Ceylon, divided into about 
eighteen divisions for the pupose of polling, gives as much as 
1,400 miles for each polling district, which is much too large 
to be managed by the captains all in one and the same day. It 
is therefore the duty of every voter to carry himself to the poll, 
without waiting for help as regards transport from the captains. 

To turn now to the qualifications and duties of those who 
are worthy to represent the electors in Council, the education 
of a would-be representative must be much wider than that of 
the average elector. In addition to the usual course of studies 
prosecuted in a high-class collage, he should be well up in 
social science, political economy, statistics, jurisprudence, con- 
stitutional law, and general principles of law and legislation. 
For effective service in a Council that deals constantly with 
the rights and duties of men, with finance Lnd statistics of all 
kinds, and with the making and unmaking of laws, the parti- 
cular subjects 1 have named, will be found most useful. "It is 
amusing," says Sir William Blackstone, " that to the science 
of legislation, the noblest of all sciences, no preliminary method 
of instruction is looked upon as requisite". 

(To be continued.) 

P. R. 
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THE JNANA-PADA OF THE SCKSHMAGAMA. 



(Continued from page 100 of No. J Vol. XL) 

The twenty-eight Divy agamas are usually divided into two 
sets, a Saivic set and a Raudric set, the former including the 
first ten Mulagamas, and the latter the remainder. The Saivic 
Agamasare "God-Taught", and the Raudric Agamas are "man- 
realjzed". The Sukshmagama is thus a "God-Taught" Agania, 
because it is the seventh in number from the Kamika, amongst 
the ten Ijaivic Agamas. According to the Agamanta, Siva-jnana r 
Svarajyasiddhi, or "The Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven" was 
originally with the Lord. Filled with compassion for the 
corruption-bound souls, He willed to reveal 'Siva-jnana '. 
Accordingly he called into being, after His own image, the ten 
AmSu-devas, the ten "Spirits of the Lord", or, to borrow an ex- 
pression of the Christian Mysticism, the " ten lamps of fire 
burning before the Throne" and revealed to each of them a tithe 
of Siva-jnana, that is, gave each of them "one" of the " Keys of 
the Kingdom of Heaven". The Revealer of Siva-jnana is there- 
fore the Lord Whose name is Siva, and the ten "Spirits of God" 
to whom the guhya-vUiyd was revealed, were the Atmajalj, 
« begotten of the loins ", " own sons ", of the Lord, and known 
by the names Pranava, Suddha, Dipta and so on. As the 
Lord made His ** Ten Spirits ", after His own image, and as 
they, by His grace, became the joint-possessors of the " Keys of 
the Kingdom of Heaven " which, in the beginning, were with 
Him alone, " The ten lamps of Fire burning before the Throne" 
are regarded, by such Agamas as the Kamika, the Karana and 
the rest, as indistinguishable from the Lord, nay, as Himself. 
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And hence is seen the reason for calling the first ten Agamas, 
which make up the Siva-jnana revealed in tithes to the ten 
Amsu-devas, as Saivic, Divine or God-revealed. The Kiran- 
agama, the twenty-seventh of the Divyagamas, thus lists 
up the Amsu-devas : — 

And the account that I just narrated to you is thus summed up, 
so beautifully, by the Svayambhuvagama, the thirteenth from 
the Kamika : — 

3WkMHcWiyUe4 ^R^^ft*J*7| I 

$H*H$W^ dWidd^WI^: H 

In the words of Sambhu-deva-Sivacharya : 

g#?Tfllf ^vftHMi (mark you the expression) *T<fl*T#t«RII 5HWWH*- 

sratnEnn^ig^nwit Starter Ri^iwift sirenf* ?*r. 

The same thing is related in different words by the £iddhanta- 
Saravali of TrilochanaSivacharya, a book that is much used by 
the bulk of the Agamantins in South India. 

Before we endeavour to enquire into the subject-matter of 
the Vidya-pada of the Sukshmagama, we should first understand 
the difference between the Divyagamas and the other Agamas, 
of which there are ever so many in India, and with which the 
Divyagamas are confounded by the "fools and the blind", and 
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the perverse and the head-strong, and then ascertain what one 
should expect to find in the Vidya-pada of a Divyagama, and 
how the contents of the Jnana-pada of the Suksh ma-tan tra, 
harmonise with such expectations, or depart therefrom. 

The prasna-vidbi-patala of the Kriya-pada of the Supra- 
bhedagama says : 

rfffH it fo?i ht <JI§JMdlf& II 

M? : ra^? qw^oi*^ i 

fo&tlgfibU-ri ?T§ («^l-d*iTWH II 

And the tantravatara-patala of the Kamikagama speaks about 
the origin of the Sukshmagama in these words: 

*$*» *ts*ra m^i <T5*i isrirerar 1 

Padma in Sanskrit stands for a thousand billions. The same 
Kamikagama says also : 

ftumrcrj; sir 6n*m qww it 

3|lrlKIJMl(^|4p4 fl^nr^PW II 

H«+^3w*^i^: cT^tT;aii*-*ii<^n i 

WWlfl ^RTWr:jmfrTff II 
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^Mi&fr^iw iwi*»+*ia*n**JH i) 

(ff^g?m^ ^-sTljildlf^TWM: II 

^f^l/dflVJI* 3f^f^RT?JSRIT II 
^jftWkrMld *JfWN5?RRT: I 

The above summary enumeration of the various classes of the 
Agamas, which the Kamikagainu adopts, is a bit perplexing, arid 
I will, therefore, analyse them for you almost in the words of Nija- 
guna-§iva-yogin, that saiva-varja of Agamic greatness,. as they 
occur in his magistral work, the Vivekachintamani : It may be 
within your knowledge that both the Buuddhus and the Arhatas 
(the Jains) have also their own Agamas, which, however, we need 
not trouble about at present. The Kaula-yamala-agamas are 
thus described by Nija-guna-Siva-yogin: 

jpwm iHt^wfi $firT JT^Piffl%: #?7rf4.H9ra?.T?rfa ifflnppnf & ft € wlufri- 
The Kaula-yamala-agamas are also known as the Kulvtantras 
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which are sixty-four in number, and some of which are named 
after the Divyagamas, merely to mislead and stultify the un- 
wary. The number sixty-four represents only the major 
divisions, as there are ever so many sub-divisions under each 
of them. For a good conspectus of their specific contents I will 
refer you to Bhatfa-yajneSvara-Sarman's Arya-Vidya-Sudha- 
kara, where he quotes freely from Gaurikanta-bhat|:acharya's 
tika, named Tari, on the Saundrya-lahari-stotra, as well as to 
the Nityashoqlasikdrnava of the Vamakesvaratantra, and the 
tika thereon by Bhaskararaya, called Setu-bandha. As the 
Lord (Siva) says in the Jnanarnava-tantra : 

Besides the Kula-tantras, there are the Samayachara-tantras 
and the Misraka-tantras ; And Bhafta-yajneSvara-Sarman des- 
cribes them as follows : 

tf^TT «»HH^d l ^Rr^mffcTT *Hr$HKU^dl ^^rTT %% HsjWf * * * 
3^ ^omjlrJ«f^dl -jifiiAINtyd-M ^ifaftldM ^l{ri^ 3H+fovj|fa g%. 

- JC 

When people speak of the Saktagamas, of the Dakshina order, 
only the five-fold Samayachara-tantras, that are named above, 
are intended. I may tell you that many of these Saktagamas 
are regarded as guhya, and their teachings are mainly handed 
down in a guiiya-paramparS, that is to say, from the UpadeSaka 
to the Sishj/a, by word of mouth, and in no other way. Here 
and there, we meet occasionally with fugitive scraps of these 
Saktagamas, and, so far as I have seen them, they seem to 
inculcate almost the same sort of spiritual discipline as is 
enjoined in the Divyagamas, though the lakshya of their upa- 
sana is not the Lord, but the Paraprakriti, animated by the Cbit- 
Sakti of the Lord. I may say, therefore, that the Saktagamas aie 
of a lower rank than the Divyagamas, though the former may 
appeal with greater force to certain mental temperaments, that 
require, for their sakaja-dhyana-bija, one of the innumerable 
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ravishing forms in which the soft sex can be idealized and 
idolized. 

Nijagunasivayogtn speaks, next, of the Sakteya-pSneha- 
ratra-mata, divisible into the Sakleya-mata and the Pancha- 
ratra-mata. Both of them arc said to be due to Vasudeva 
the Ekatmaka, who was a Sakti-tattva-vadin. Then we have 
the Ati-margika-sastra, comprising the three divisions, viz., 
the Lakufisa-paSupata (called, by mistake, NakuljSa-pasupata 
in Vidyaranya's Sarva-darSana-sangraha), the Kapalika, and 
the Maha-vrata. The first recognises only twenty-four taltvas, 
the second represents the Bhairava-paratnpara, adopting 
Hi+IMfasnST (of which you get a graphic picture in Bhava- 
bhuti's Mitati-Miulhava)., and the third may be characterized as 
a?R*NH'HlWI#fc. The pada-prapti for the followers of these classes 
of Non-Divyagamas, is so gloomily summed up, in his Saiva- 
Siddhanta-Dipika, by Sambhudeva-SivachaYya that it should 
make us seriously reflect whether it would not be both fruitless 
and hazardous to betake ourselves to a study of such -shady 
scriptures. Hence, the twenty-eight Divyagamas form our sheet- 
anchor, and we need not trouble our heads over any other Aga- 
mas. And also, they alone form, the legitimate fruit and fulfilment 
of the spiritual teachings embodied in the Vedas. It is the fashion 
with some fatuous folk, who know neither the Vedas nor the 
Agamas, to disseminate the unsound and pernicious idea 
that the Divyagamas are outside the Vedic pale, and teach 
doctrines which are not recognised in the Vedas, such as 
temple-worship and so on. If I had the time, I could make 
good the position, in the most irrebuttable fashion, that every 
discipline which is found inculcated in the Divyagamas, is solely 
the natural and sole outcome of the ideals set up in the Vedas. 
If requires a sound grasp of the euihyitmk verities, of truths as 
they are in their real reality, of the living unalterable facts of 
first-hand, spiritual experience, to correctly understand the 
teachings of the Vedas. The Afantradrashfas and Yagickaryos 
of old, who were aware of this patent difficulty, and who were 
veil-established in God in sahaja-samOdkh saw the, truths, saw 
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God, and gave the twenty-eight Divyagamas to us, as God- 
taught exegelics on the eternal Vedas. In the very words in 
which the S <int Nilakanfha challenges in his Kriyasara, a karika 
upon the Srikantha-bhashya on the Br^hma-sutras, the consist- 
ency of the so-called V;:idic religious observances, we may, in 
our turn, address the present-day Brahmans of Misra-Saiva 
persuasion, among whom are said to be met with, now and 
again, sporadic traducers of the Divyagamas : 

m,W$Md lJHt yH l Rdid» i m i 

3ftTnr*Tsr*F*liTCl (mark the words) *4ffW. tf$p$3n I 

The above is, of course, a secular line of reasoning. The com- 
mentator Nirvanamantriraja takes up the question with greater 
gusto and enthusiasm than the Kriya-sara itself, and smashes 
the Purvapakshin. There are, however, weightier grounds 
for considering the Nigamagamas as a unity, and the curious 
may be referred for the same to the Divyagamas themselves, 
to the various Puranas, such as the Siva-maha-purana, Linga* 
purana, Skanda-maha-purana, Kur ma-pur ana and to Renuki- 
charya-iiva-yogi's Siddhanta-bikhamani with the commentary 
thereon, entitled Tattva-pradiftika, by Sri-Maritonfadarya, and 
hosts of other treatises and disquisitions which 1 have not* 
now, the time to name. But I am dealing with this.and other 
questions, as exhaustively and clearly as possible, in my 
forthcoming work on the Agamanta, to wit, a Translation of the 
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Brahma-satra-bhashya/>f Srikantha-Sivacharya, with ample ex- 
egetical notes from Appaya and other scholiasts, extracts from 
the Divyagamas and a number of special introductions. Our 
Saiva-brethren are indeed very lukewarm in aptly financing 
such publications, but when the latter totally fail to see the light 
of day on account of the sordid " indifferenlism " or "com- 
mercialism" of our lip-Agamantins, the Lord is ever with us 
to do the needful. Except for such sturdy faith in the com- 
passion and active help of the Lord, I should not have dedicated 
my life to Him, and made up my mind to find Him only 
through the Divyagamas. And, so, let me quote once again the 
words of the Kriya-sara : 

• ft>nRt whtmt mmSw^m i 

So much for the indissoluble relation, and the impregnable har- 
mony between the Nigamas or Vedas, and the Agamas, 
Siddhania-Sastras or the Saiva-Vidya, in the matter of impart- 
ing instruction to youths in which, this Patha-Sala is meant to 
bestir itself. 

Now, let us see what the lakshana of the Vidya-pada of an 
Agama is taken to be, in the most generic and unrestricted 
sense. Says Sambhu-deva : 

fHqft* 3 — TONTOfN ftBMW«UM*IWKWV.WT an^rct wwn 

*TOt ****** q*W*rcwr gwnt qtsraim ^dntftkH "fftfwi^ 

(To be continued.) 

1 V. V. R. 
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Maritime Activity and Enterprise in Ancient India. 

(Continued from page igo of No. 4. Vol. XI.) 



{Intercourse and Trade by Sea with China — //.) 



VI. Indian Colonists: Detailed Account of their Migrations 

and their Fortunes. 

(B — continued). 

Instill later times, about the beginning of the Christian 
era, these colonists are no longer heard of. About b. c. 53, 
according to a Chinese book Funam-tu-sith-tchuan (quoted by 
Professor l^acouperic) written in the third century a.d., there 
landed at their port with his companions, Kwitien, the Hindu 
founder of the Kingdom of Cambodia which (known to the 
Chinese as the Fittiam or Phnom Kingdom) gradually absorbed 
the older colony and remained for several centuries the great 
centre of foreign trade in that quarter (/bid pp. 240-242). 

(C) 

Similar communities of Indian merchants, though without 
the power or influence of the earlier settlements, continued to 
live in China till very recent times. Chao-Jukua, a Chinese 
Inspector of foreign trade at the Chinese port of Fu-kien at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century after Christ, says in his 
Chu-fau-chili (i.e. Record of foreign nations), an important work 
on the oriental sea-trade in China, in describing the kingdom of 
Malabar, that two of his acquaintances, Shih-lo-pa-chih-lt-kan, 
father and son, came from Malabar and lived at his time in the 
south of the city of Chuan. We are also told that in Chao- 
Jukua 's time, in the southern suburbs of the above city contain- 
ing the foreign settlement, there stood a Buddhist monastery 
built by an Indian devotee Lo-htt-na (perhaps Rahula) at the 
end of the tenth century a jj. ; Rahula arrived there from India 
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by sea (during a.d. 984 988) and the foreign merchants at the 
port, no doubt Indians, Ceylonese etc., vied with each other in 
presenting him with gold, silks, jewels and precious stones. 
But the devotee was not in want of these himself. He invested 
the presents thus received in the purchase of a piece of ground 
on which he built the Buddhist temple above referred to, in the 
quarter of the town occupied by his countrymen. (Vide. J. R, 
A. 5„ 1896., pp. 75, 486, 499). 

Ma-tuan-lin, whose Chinese encyclopaedia in a hundred 
volumes compiled in the thirteenth century A.D., has been 
drawn upon largely by modern European scholars, says in that 
great work that Inspectors of Trade were appointed at several 
Chinese ports in the year 999 A. D., "at the request and for the 
convenience of foreign officials," which, adds Dr. Hirth, who 
quotes the above in the J. R. A. S., " may involve that foreign, 
probably Arab or Persian or Indian, communities then existed 
at those ports and that they were under the jurisdiction of 
judges of their own nationality. " {vide J. R. A. 6\, 1896, p. 69}. 

VII. Chinese Pilgrims to India: Evidence of 

Commercial Intercourse between India and China 

(4TH and 5TH centuries A.D J 

(A) 

Beside the evidence of an extensive eommerical relation 
between India and China already placed before the reader, we 
have to mention another class of evidence bearing on the 
subject, — that supplied by the Records of travels of noted 
Buddhist Chinese pilgrims who visited India, impelled by religi- 
ous fervour, to study Buddhism at its home, and in search of 
Buddhist sacred images, relics and medals. The earliest of 
these travellers was Fa-hicn who travelled from India to China 
in Indian merchant ships. He started for India from his country 
in 399 a. d., in search of complete copies of the Buddhist Books 
of Discipline (i. c, the I'ittaya Pifaka forming one of the three 
parts of the Buddhist Trifittaiea or threefold canon). Af:er six 
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years passed on the route through Central Asia to India and 
after six more passed in studying and collecting Sanskrit texts 
of the Buddhist sacred books, he reached the Bengal port of 
Tamralipti (modern Tamluk) where * he embarked in a large 
merchant vessel, and went floating over the sea to the south- 
west,' and with favourable wind, 'after fourteen days, sailing 
day and night, came to the country of Singhala ' (vide p. ioo, 
Fa-hien's Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms translated and 
annotated by James Legge, m.a., Ph. D.). We learn on the 
pilgrims' own testimony that a white silk fan imported from 
his native land which he saw there suddenly one day being 
presented by a merchant to a Buddhist image, brought forth 
a flood of tears to his eyes that had rested for years together 
on no 'familiar hill or river, plant or tree.' This undoubtedly 
points to the existence of commercial intercourse at the time 
between Ceylon and China (Ibid, p. 103). After staying for 
two years in Ceylon and collecting more Sanskrit books, he 
took passage for China in a large Indian merchantman. After 
about ninety days of storm and tempest in which the lives of 
the inmates were well-nigh lost and the pilgrim was in 
imminent risk of losing all his tresures — books and images — 
which it had taken him long weary years to collect, the vessel 
reached the Hindu colony in the island of Java in the Malay 
Archipelago. After a stay ot nve months at that place, he set 
out again in another equally large merchant vessel which also 
met with an equally bad luck on the sea and after eighty-two 
days of troublesome voyage, reached the coast of China at a 
point in the Gulf of Kiaolclwu to the west of the ancient Indian 
settlement of Tsi-wok. 

(B) 

The story of this voyage from Ceylon to China is highly 
interesting and instructive, and requires to be studied by 
every une in the pilgrim's own words.* The narrative gives 

*Vidc pp. 1 1 1-1 16 of Professor .Legge's translation of " A Record 
of Buddhistic Kingdom*," in Chinese written by Fa-Hien himself after 
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us a vivid description of an ocean-journey in those ancient 
days, and teaches us many things relating to the navigation, 
trade and colonisation of the ancient Indians. It would be seen 
that if an Indian vessel like the one in which the Chinese pilgrim 
took passage for China via Java, could provide accommodation 
for 'two hundred men and more' together with provisions and 
water for all for upwards of ninety Hays, and if, further, she 
could also provide accommodation for merchandise sufficiently 
large in quantity to make the venture worth the perils and 
trouble, the art of ship-building for the purposes of commerical 
and other intercourse with distant lands must have made some 
real advance in ancient India. The circumstances mentioned 
above together with the fact that the route to China appears 
to be very well known to the mariners, so that in spite of the 
tempest and darkening of the sky, they were able to reach their 
destination in safety, Indian ships must have been frequent- 
ing the Chinese waters for a long time past. The inference 
that we have just drawn does not stand alone but is corro- 
borated by the authentic history already described in detail 
on a previous page of the Indian commercial settlements in 
China, covering a period extending from the seventh century 
b. c, to the commencement of the Christian era. The vessels, 
we find, were guided in those days by the observation of the 
sun, moon and stars. As the Indians had cultivated a practical 
knowledge of astronomy from very ancient times, the mariners 
found little difficulty in guiding themselves with accuracy 
whenever there was a clear sky. 

(Q 
In the next place, we find that the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago on one of which, Java, Fa-hien had to pass more 

his return to China at the request of his religious instructor KumSrajiva 
($*irc3ta.) who « be it noted, was an Indian and perhaps the greatest of 
the many Indians who laboured at the work of translating the Buddhist 
canonical works into Chinese. Fa-hien 's work has been translated into 
English by various English scholars, that of Professor Legge published 
in ibS6, being the latest, and accepted as= the most accurate. 
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than five months and which, as wc have seen, formed a half-way 
resting-place for renewing provisions and drink had already 
been colonised by the Hindus: Brahmanism flourished there, 
while Buddhism, though perhaps introduced, had not yet made 
any progress worth speaking of. Some Vaishnava inscriptions 
(which date from the fifth century a. d. or may even be older)* 
discovered in Java also corroborate the Hindu predominance in 
the island in Fa-hien's time and it is evident that the island 
must have been colonised several centuries before. Fa-hien's 
narrative also shows that the Chinese had not yet ventured out 
into the sea so far south as these islands, because, had there 
been any Chinaman in Java, Fa-hien was sure to have learned 
of him in the course of his five months' sojourn there and the 
fact would certainly have been mentioned by him ; it is hard to 
imagine that the man who shed tears at the sight of a fan of 
his country, would have passed by a countryman unnoticed. 

(D) 

We also find that there were a number of Brahmans in the 
ship in which Fa-hien went from Java to China. Are we to 
take it that some Brahmans in those days took to the merchant's 
profession? Ser Marco Polo, the celebrated Venetian traveller, 
who made a prolonged residence of seventeen years at the court 
of Kublai Khan, the great Mongol Emperor of China, and visited 
India towards the end of the thirteenth century A.D., says in 
the narrative of his Travels told by himself, speaking of some 
Indian districts (Guzerat and the northern Konkan embracing 
the modern ports of Chaul, Tana and Broach): "You must 
know that these Ahraiman (Brahmans) are the best merchants 
in the world, and the most truthful, for they would not tell a 
lie for anything on earth. If a foreign merchant who does not 
know the ways of the country, applies to them and entrusts his 
goods to them , they will take charge of these and sell them in 

*Vide an article headed Notes at the Malay Archipelago and Malacca by 
the Dutch scholar, W, P. Groenveldt Esq., in Miscellaneous Papers relating 
to Indo-Chiua ami the Indian Archipelago, Se:ond Series, Vol. I, p. 1 35. 
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the most loyal manner, seeking zealously the profit of the 
foreigner and asking no commission except what he pleases to 
bestow. "t Some suppose that there has been confusion between 
Brahmans and Banyans as Guzerat was the country from 
which the latter chiefly came.* The Chinese pilgrim may 
have made a similar mistake, but he resided for long in India 
and appears to be familiar with Brahmans and Vaisyas to 
whom he refers many times in the narrative of his travels. 

(E) 

To give our readers an opportunity of reading the des- 
cription of Fa-Hen's memorable voyage as told by himself we 
add here the portion dealing with it from Prof. Legge's transla- 
tion of Fa-hien's Record of Btuidhistk Kingdoms (pp. 1 1 1-1 16) : — 

" He took passage in a large merchantman, on board of which there 
were more than 200 men and to which was attached by a rope a smaller 
vessel as a provision against damage or injury to the large one from the 
perils of the navigation. With a favourable wind they proceeded 
eastwards for three days, and they encountered a great wind. The vessel 
sprang a leak and the water came in. The merchants wished to go to the 
smaller vessel ; but the men on board it, fearing that too many would 
come, cut the connecting rope. The merchants were greatly alarmed, 
feeling their risk of instant death. Afraid that die vessel would fill, they 
took their bulky goods and threw them into the water. Fa-hien also took 
his pitcher and washing basin, with some other articles, and cast them 
into the sea ; but fearing that the merchants would cast over-board his 
books and images he could only think with all his heart of Kwan-she-yin, 
and commit his life to (ihe protection of) the church of the land of Him 
(saying in effect), ' 1 have travelled far in search of our Law. Let me, 
by your dread and supernatural (power), return from my wanderings, and 
reach my resting-place.' 

fVide " The Book of Ser Marco Polo — the Venetian, concerning the 
Kingdoms 'and Marvels of the East. Translated and edited, with notes,, 
by Colonel Sir Henry \ ule, rjf... cb., k.i:.s.i, Corr. Inst. France. Third 
Edition, revised throughout in the light of recent discoveries by Henry 
Cordier of Paris. Louden, 1903. Vol. II, Ch. XX, p. 363. 

* Ihid , p. 367, note. 
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" In this way the tempest continued day and night, till on the 
thirteenth day the ship was carried to the side of an island, where, on the 
ebbing of the tide, the place of the leak was discovered, and it was 
stopped, on which the voyage was resumed. On the sea (hereabouts) 
there are many pirates, lo meet with whom is speedy death. The great 
o.ean spreads out, a boundless expanse. There is no knowing east or 
west; only by observing the sun, moon, stars was it possible to go 
forward. If the weather were dark and rainy, (the ship) went as she was 
carried by the wind, without any definite course. In the darkness of the 
uight, only the great waves were to be seen breaking on one another, and 
emitting a brightness like that of fire, with huge turtles and other 
monsters of the deep (all about). The merchants were full of terror, not 
knowing where they were going. The sea was deep and bottomless, and 
there was no place where they could drop anchor and stop. But when 
the sky became clear, they could tell east and west, and (the ship) again 
went forward in the right direction. If she had come on any hidden 
ro-k, there would have been no way of escape. 

"After proceeding in this way for rather more than ninety days, they 
arrived at a country called Java-d\ i ki, where various forms of error and 
Brahmanism are flourishing, while Buddhism in it, is not worth speaking 
of. After staying there for five months, (Fa-hien) again embarked in 
another large merchantman, which also had on board more than 200 men. 
They carried provisions for fifty days, and commenced the voyage on the 
sixteenth day ot the fourth month. 

11 Fa-hien kept his retreat on board the ship. They took a course to 
the north-east, intending to fetch Kwang-chow. After more than a month 
when the night-drum had sounded the second watch, they encountered a 
black wind and tempestuous rain, which threw the merchants and 
passengers into consternation. Fa-hien again with all his heart directed 
his thoughts to Kwan-she-yiu and the monkish communities of the land 
of Han; and, through their dread and mysterious protection, was 
preserved to day-break. After day-break, the Brahmans deliberated 
together and said, " It is having this Srauiana on board which has 
occasioned our misfortune and brought us this great and bitter suffering. 
Let us land the Bhikshu and place '-mnn some island-shore. We must 
not for the sake of one man aim Ourselves to be exposed to such 
imminent peril." A patron of Fa-h£ft|: however, said to them : *• If you 
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land the Bhikshu, you must at the same time land me ; and if you do not, 
then, you must kill me. If you land this Sramana, when I get to the land 
of Han, I Hill go to the King, and inform against you. The king also 
reveres and believes the Law of Buddha, and honours the Bhikshus ! The 
merchants hereupon were perplexed, and did not dare immediately to 
land (Fa-hien). 

** At this time the sky continued very dark and gloomy, and the 

sailing-masters looked at one another and made mistakes. More than 

seventy days (passed from their leaving Java), and the provisions and 

water were nearly exhausted. They used the salt-water cf the sea for 

cooking, and carefully divided the (fresh) water, each man getting two 

pints. Soon the whole was nearly gone, and the merchants took counsel 

and said, ' At the ordinary rate of sailing we ought to have . reached 

Kwangchow, and now the time is passed by many days :— must we not 

have held a wrong course?' Immediately they directed the ship to the 

north-west, looking out for land ; and after sailing day and night for 

twelve days they reached the shore on the south of mount Lao on the 

borders of the prefecture of Chang-kwang, and immediately got good 

water and vegetables " 

(To be continued.) 

H. C. C. 



** Inasmuch as the spirit of nature at this season ascends toward the 
localization point of its highest possible achievements within the realm of 
ether even so is man to follow the course of the sun, step by step, and 
rise higher and higher unto the regions beyond the confinements of limit- 
ation and mount the eminence of higher thought, until with each break 
of day the rays of golden opportunities reveal in our daily walks achieve- 
ments casting their reflex of magnitude upon the Mirror of the Almighty, 
revealing die wonders of God and man in a sun-clothed garment of Peace 
4*. Earth and good will to iiwdvumn. 

5 
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THE g.MVA-SlDDHANTA CONFERENCE AT TRICHINOPOLY. 



(Concluded from page JiS of No. J Vol. XI.) 

After this paper followed a final philosophical paper. The 
Secretary of the conference endeavoured to make clear the 
rudiments of the Saiva Siddhanta Philosophy. The circle of 
thoughts of this lecture was briefly this : We experience the 
external world as a reality. The Saiva Siddhanta submits to 
empiricism and teaches the reality of the universe. From the 
fact that we do experience the world, follows the fact that we, 
i. e., the souls, are distinct from the world. So, to the 
supposition of the reality of the world as object, is added the 
supposition of the reality of the souls as subject. When the 
souls enter the world, they know nothing. By the instruction 
of the parents and others, the child comes to knowledge. The 
parents have received the knowledge they impart to their 
children, from their own parents, and those again, from their 
parents, etc. To avoid a rqgressus ad infinitum, a perfect 
intelligence must be assumed as the primal origin of the soul's 
knowledge, founded on instruction. This intelligence is God. 
The world which we experience, as subjected to the process of 
evolution, duration and involution, requires an agent. Thus, the 
hypothesis of the reality of the world, as well as the hypothesis 
of the reality of the souls, necessitates the hypothesis of the 
existence of a supreme God. The Saiva Siddhanta teaches, 
therefore, the original existence of three realities, namely, of 
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Pati (God), Pasu (souls), and Pasam (matter, cum grano salts*.) 
The lecturer then explained the relation of God towards the 
souls and the world. This relation was not one of identity, as 
the school of Sankara teaches J, also not one of causality as that 
between gold and jewels, also not one of coexistence with 
mutual exclusion as that between darkness and lip„ht, but a 
relation of coexistence without mutual exclusion. Tre meaning 
of the word Advaitam was not monism, as expressly pointed 
out by Meykanda Deva in Siv*ajnSnabothain, The negative 
prefix in the word Advaitam did not negate the existence of 
two substances, but only a quality of the existence, i. e, the 
existence entirely independent and detached from each other. 
God and the world (the organic as well as the inorganic) existed 
as two realities, which were most closely connected with each 
other without the possibility of severance. Fitting analogies 
to aid understanding this relation were soul and body, the 
vowel A and the consonants. 

After this lecture the speaker was, out of gratitude for 
his services to the cause of the Saiva Siddhanta, presented with 
a large, framed drawing of his half-length portrait. In than- 
king for this honour, he s^id, among other things : " the totality 
of all religions was like a tree. A tree consisted of branches, 
leaves, flowers, unripe and ripe fruits. The Saiva Siddhanta 
was like the juice of a ripe fruit, that is, the essence of 
all religions. 

As it had become rather late in the meanwhile, the President 

* This way of stating a proposition is neither by anv means true nor 
dignified — Ed. L. T. 

+ Sankara's philosophy doe* not teach so. See fcx^-note 3, page III, 
a>itt,—Ed.L.l. 
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contented himself with about twenty minutes for his closing 
speech. He again alluded to the caste-question, and recommended 
its gradual abolition. Besides that, he recommended the removal 
of the dancing-girls from the temples. This institution had, 
through the fault of the men, become so corrupted that it had no 
right to exist, any more. This demand made with only little 
seriousness, was also received with little seriousness, and partly 
even with laughter, which pained us very much. Further he 
demanded better supervision of the temples. When after 
that, the Secretary had proposed the usual vote of thanks to 
the President, the lecturers and us missionaries present, we 
left the meeting, as it had become past 8 o'clock by then, and 
I had to catch the train for Erode, to be able to preach on the 
New Year's day to my congregation the Gospel of God's Love. 

Among the smaller features of the Conference may be men- 
tioned that telegrams of greeting were received, that between 
the papers were sung stanzas from Devaram and Tiruvasakam, 
very highly esteemed by the Sivaites as their psalms, by 
two boys, accompanied with a violin and a vina ; that the more 
elegant the Tamil was, the greater was the attention, a fact 
that should prompt us missionaries, to cultivate more the High 
Tamil, unfortunately held in ill-repute by many ; that several 
speakers quoted passages from /he Bible which were almost 
every time received with applause, especially the beautiful 
verses from Hebrews XII about chastisement*. So much are the 
Indians impressed by the sublimity of the Bible that they use 



* Mr. Schomerus is apparently referring to the quotation thereof in 
Mr. V. V. Ramana SaStrin's "The Psychology of the Shadadhvans" (p. 427 
of Vol. X., ai4c, q. v.) — Ed. L. T. 
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it as a Pramanam, an observation 1 have often made. They 
endeavour to revive their religion in opposition to Christianity, 
but one sees they try to do it with the aid of thoughts and 
ideas derived from Christianity, which, of course, they will 
disclaim, but which is nevertheless a fact, and with a high 
esteem towards Christianity. Particularly the leaders are 
strongly influenced by Christian Mysticism, as I had occasion 
to learn from talks with them, and from their writings *. 

From the missionary point of view, 1 believe, we can only 
be glad of this movement of revival, although it will set many 
a new task before us, because this movement strives to 
stir up religious interest which is most needed in spite of 
the almost proverbial religiosity of the Indians; because this 
movement combats the ever-spreading atheism and the Vedan- 
tic monism 1i and. strives to remove many an abuse ; because 
this movement is a proof for the power of Christianity 

* Our missionary friend is misstating the entire position. The Hindus 
have, as orientals, the greatest esteem for the Christian Holy Bible, 
because it is an oriental book in matter and manner, in spirit and in truth. 
They use the Holy Bible as an accessory in the interpretation of their own 
scriptures, solely to guide the present-day missionaries of the Christian 
faith in understanding the sense of the Holy Bible aright. • The con- 
tention of the Hindus is that the Hoty Bible is an exceedingly weighty 
document, but that it is being grossly misinterpreted by the Westerns. 
Consequently, what the Hindus do, is calculated more to open the eyes 
of the Christian missionaries, brought up in the schools of European 
materialism and commercial^m, to the real truths enshrined in ths Holy 
Bible, than to help themselves. The greatest problem now is, how best to 
teach the Holy Bible to the West. The only phase of Christianity 
wherein some vestige of spirituality still lingers, is the Romish faith, 
more commonly known as Roman Catholicism — Ed. L. T. 

1 It will be more apt to say " pwudo-Vedantic moaiun **— Ed. L. T. 
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in the Tamil country 1 ; and chiefly because it will end in 
showing that Hinduism, also, in its best branches, is not able 
to satisfy the, according to the Saiva Siddhanta, eternal 
faculties of the soul, Jnanam, Kriya, Ichchha, i. e., we may say, 
the longing after truth, action and the supreme good, and 
will direct the eyes of the Indians towards the one Saviour, 
our Lord Jesus, who claims to statisfy the threefold longing 
of the soul as can be seen from his word : " I am the way, the 
truth and the life " (John XIV, 6), and really satisfies. It is 
true, this movement sets its face against Christianity, but not 
less against the harmful monistic t Vedantism. We can, there- 
fore, look at the Saiva Siddhanta not only as an enemy, but 
also, in a certain sense, as an ally J. 

I conclude with the statement that we can trust to the 

Divine Providence that this movement, although started to 

check the spreading of Christianity in India, will yet help 

to bring the Christian faith nearer to the Indian people. His 

Kingdom comes also to India ! May it come soon ! 

H. W. S. 



% This is putting the cart before the horse. The fact is the Hindus 
are better enabling the Christian missionaries to understand their 
own scriptures, now that the Hindus have begun to openly interpret their 
scriptures in the interests of exotic nations and themselves — Ed. L. T. 

t We would say, ' pseudo- Vedantism ' — Ed. L. T. 

X This paragraph, we regret, does not state the truth as it persists. 
Every Agamantin knows that the Christ, the Messiah, the Anointed 
One, is the soul that is rid of corruption. The soul attains to its true 
status as the " Son of God *, only when the corruption that blinded its 
vision is wiped off its eyes. The meaning of John xiv, 6, is that Christhood 
is the only real condition of the soul, and the legitimate door- way to 
" beholding God " (Siva-darsanam) and eventually to the supreme 
"Fellowship ot God "— Ed. L. 1 . 
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( Continued from page 170 of No. 4. Vol. XI.) 

XXV. Th* last article (XX1VJ oped with the mention of 

(1-9) Tir'vir'ttam's Comments Five and Glosses Four. 
{10) Theirs/ verse here, Vedantacharya too explained. 
(n-13) The Tamil verse which Dev'tees chant before 

this poem. 
In praise thereof, 's itself possessed of Comments Three 
The Text included, we've thus works fourteen in all ; 
These hundred verses, thus, thirteen more works pro- 
duced, 
Besides a host of others treating of our Seer, 

Such as (14) Seer Madhur'-Kavi's Hymn, (15} AehaTya- 

Hridaya and th" like. 
Of these others, the follow 'ng are some specimens 
( — The choice, including authors prized by Saivas 

too):— 

(16) "Our Lord — as seen in Raft gam Blest, with zest 

asked, say'ng — 
Our faafha-kop (or Evil's Antidote) singst thou ?' " • 
"Our Seer" — Nammalvir"— 's hence a name of 

Satha-kop. 

(17) "The speech flow'ng from the lips of my and 

Kur'gai's Lord — 
Whom God decked with the vakuj wreath as th* First 

of Seers, 
(a) Is wealth to some ; (b) to others, purifier is ; 
(c) Virtue's fruition perfect is to some ; (tf) others ; 
It into virtue leads ; (e) Ved's 'ginning and Ved's cream 



* Verse 3 of the preface to the Centum on Satha-kopa (called "§a{ha- 
kopa-Antatbi "J by Kambar, the renowned author of the gnat Tamil 
elastic entitled the Ramiyanara and consisting of mate than Urn tk m tmmd 
Manias. 
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It is to some ! (Tims ev'ry kind of need subserves!)"* 
fiS) " As higher being than the Lord of Bliss there 's 



none 



Hymn— higher than our Seer's Tir'-vai-Moli— there 's 

none ! " t 

Converted by Seer Madhura-Kavi or "The Sweet 
Poet "—the first of Nammalvar's disciples, the 
whole body of scholars, of whom, in its best days, 
the famed University of Madura consisted, subs- 
cribed to such confessions as the following: — 

(19) "Say, Master! (a) dwell'st thou in Kur'gai, or 

th' Nectar-sea ? 

(b) Art thou " Parankusa " named or " Narayana " ? 

(c) Is thy wreath vakuja or Tulasi itself? 

{d) Art thou a two-armed man or th' Four-armed Lord 

Himself 

[—Who grants th' four boons — virtue, wealth, love, 

salvation, — called};?" 

(20) "(tf)Can flies venture to fly before the King of 

Birds? 

(f) Can glowworms shine in th' presence of the Lord 

of Day ? 

{g) Can dogs, defying, bark and run in tigers' front ? 

(h) Can foxes struT, while full-maned lions are in sight? 

(**) Can dev'ls, in dance, with graceful Heav'nly 

Nymphs compete ? 

(/) Can all the poems of the world, together match 

A single line of the Thousand-versed Veda Great — 

Which the Vakul- wreathed Seer', thout break, did 

gracious sing? " 

The Vinoda Rasa-Manjari records verses glorifying Safha- 

kopa as Ved-Seer and Salvation-Giver, the framers of the 

verses being no less than — faijj the great author of the Rural 

(the standard commentator whereon, namely, Pari-mel-alagar, 

* Verse 4 of the Centum on Satha-kopa. See the last note. 
t Verse 1 of the preface to the last-cited Centum. 
J Vide ChandrJoka-verse ; " Chaturnam purusharthanam, Data Devas 
Clialur-bhujak" 
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was an ancestor of the Managers of the Temple of Tri-vikrama 
at Conjivaram— situated within four furlongs of the quarter 
where the Munsifs Court is now located), (22) the great 
authoress Auvai — sister of the last-mentioned author, (23) the 
great Idai-kkadar and (24} a certain distinguished Yogi. 

(26 J "(a) What day can match the day on which 

The May-June Moon 's in Viiakh-Star ? 

(b) What Seer can match the Seer — who is 

As : — -— , ir— r~> »s renowned? 

iVJ What hymn can match the hymn which as 

"The Blest Mouth's utterance "* is famed? 

(d) What city in the world can match 

That which "The Beauteous Kur'gai " 's named? — 
[Vara-Yogin's Upadesa-Ratna-Mala, v. 15.] 
XX VJ. Our Seer having glorified the I-ord, 

Th' Lord's Feet — in Temples placed o'er Dev'tees' 

heads — 
Are, after Seer, " Satha-kopa " named. 

(2) As Madhur'-Kavi glorified our Seer, 

Our Seer's Feet were erst, " Madhur'-Kavi " called ; 
For service similar, the same Feet, we 
" Ramanuja " call, since the latter came. 

(3) Serving the Lord's liege— Bharata, 
Satru-ghna, servant's servant grew ; 
Serving the Lord's liege Sadia-kop, 
Madhur'-Kavi grew liege's liege ; 

Him — Vaishnavs all have followed since. 

Touching each soul new-come to Heav'n, 

Angels address to God this pray'r : — 

*' Equal to us let him become". ("Asmabhis tulyo 

bhavatuf") 

Great Souls' follow 'rs, Great Souls will grow. 

Not to be ministered unto, 

But to min'ster, Great Souls e'er live. 

M Without conceiving the smallest jealousy against others, 

• ^intvi^Moli." 
6 
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he (the well-grounded painter) is contented that all shall be as 
great as himself who are willing to undergo the same fatigue : 
and as his pre-eminence depends not upon a trick, he is free 
from the painful suspicions of a juggler, who lives in perpetual 
fear lest his trick should be discovered." Reynold's Seven 
Discourses on Art, end of Discourse II. " How fertile will that 
imagination appear, which was able to clothe all the properties 
of eleVnents, the qualification of the mind, the virtues and vices 
in forms and persons; and to introduce them into actions agree- 
able to the nature of the things they shadowed!" [Pope's 
preface to his translation of the Iliad.] 

•* We come now to the characters of his persons ; and here 
we shall find no author has ever drawn so many, with so visible 
and surprising a variety, or given us such lively and affecting 
impressions of them. Every one has something so singularly 
his own, that no painter could have distinguished them more 
by their features, than the poet has by their manners." [W.J 
" Thus on whatever side we contemplate Homer, what princi- 
pally strikes us is his invention" [/rf.] " the constant use of 

the same epithets to his gods and heroes; such as the 'far-darting 

Phoebus,' the 'blue-eyed Pallas ' &c, depended upon the 

powers and offices believed to belong to them; and had 

contracted a weight and veneration from the rites and solemn 
devoiions in which they were used : they were a sort of 
attributes with which it was a matter of religion to salute them 
on all occasions, and which it was an irreverence to omit." [7rf.J 

" but that warmth of fancy will carry the lowest and most 

universal applauses which holds the heart of a reader under the 
strongest enchantment." [Id.'] 

" Reai Homer once, and you can read no more : 
For all books else appeal so mean, so poor, 
Verse will seem prose: but still persist to rear, 

And Homer will be all the books you need.' [Id. A citation 
from 1 lie Duke of Buckingham's Lssay.) All these eulogies on 
Hoiik r, I hold to be in even a greater degree, deserved by our 
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Seer. The Greek Rhapsodists, according to Plato, could scarce 
recite Homer without falling into convulsions ". (Macaulay's 
Essay on Milton.) So our Apiyars (or Temple Psalmists like 
Tiru-varuriga pperumaj) could scarce chant our Seer's Psalms 
without being deeply affected and making their auditors 
affected likewise. 

XX VII. " Present time and future may be considered as rivals 
and he who solicits the one must expect to be discountenanced 
by the other" — Reynold's Seven Discoursts on Art, end of 
Discourse IV. 

The principal advantage of an academy is, that, besides 
furnishing able men to direct the student, it will be a repository 
for the great examples of the art. These are the materials on 
which genius is to work, and without which the strongest 
intellect may be fruitlessly or deviously employed. By study- 
ing these authentic models, that idea of excellence which is 
the result of the accumulated experience of past ages may be 
at once acquired, and the tardy and obstructed progress of 
our predecessors may teach us a shorter and easier way." 
[A/. Discourse I] ["The very sight of good souls saves" 
***' DarSanad eva Sadhavah" says our Bhagavata.] 

" The neglect of this method is one of the reasons 

why students so often disappoint expectation, and bring more 
than boys at sixteen, become less than men at thirty." [M. Hnd 
of Discourse Lj 

1 hat other artists, Lhe very best of them not excepted, 
draw their inspiration from the poet, is contessed in the follow- 
ing passage: — "Phidias, when he formed his Jupiter," sayi* 
Pioclus, "did not copy any object presented to his sight ; but 
contemplated only that image which he had conceived in hi:» 
mind from Homer's desrripti'in."— [/</., opening of Discourse 
III. See pust v. 2, j9, 4->. 43» 44. &e„ 63, 65, 6/ and Kj. 

( To b*' coni'mueti ) 

AG. 
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A Letter to the Editor. 



The Meaning of Temple-worship. 



To 

V. V. RAMANA SASTRIN Esq., 

The Editor, " Light of Truth ", 

Madras, N.C. 

Mannar, the jth Nov., igio. 
Dear Sir, 

I saw a note on Temple- Worship published in the issue of 
J uly last *, being a criticism of a part of my paper on ' The 
Work Before List'. 

The passage to which objection is taken does not, I am 
afraid, admit of the construction put upon it by the " Saiva 
Siddhantin". My words are : ' Temple-worship has been losing 
its influence on the so-called civilized section and allowed to 
become a dead letter '. This would only mean that to those 
who have been carried away by the tide of western irreligious 
materialistic ideas, our tern pie- worship has no meaning, and we 
who understand the virtue of it, have allowed this state of things 



* This is the letter addressed to the Editor by Mr. R. Shanmukha 
Mudaliyar, §aiva-Siddhantin, Salem, which was published on page 39 of 
the current Volume of this Journal. — Ei. L.iT. 

f Vidt pp. 300-307, 368-373, 392-398 and 453-456, of Vol. X, of this 
journal. — Ed, L, T. 
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to continue in our midst. The next sentence only suggests a 
remedy for the evil : ' Temple-funds may be better utilised for 
the publication of jnana-sasiras, and the establishing of charita- 
ble institutions '. This does not mean that the temples must be 
swept away, but that the surplus-funds in the hands of the 
managers, should be devoted (instead of being invested on fire- 
works and other tamasfia) in bringing to light the inner meaning 
of all the kriyas, and bring home to the so-called civilised, the 
indispensability of the kriyas, as a means to an end. This might, 
in my opinion, rouse a spiritualistic tendency to give to temple- 
worship, and other means of training, the place of honour they 
deserve. And further, the surplus funds should also be divert- 
ed into channels of temporal usefulness viz : the erection of 
hospitals and poor-houses, schools and colleges, libraries and 
preaching-halls, etc., etc. 

I hope this explanation will meet the eyes of my critic, and 
enable him to acquit me of the unfounded charge laid at my 
door. I am one that holds ' temple-worship ' is a great help to 
Spiritual progress — ' ^faruQvnjijxaNjLirsop Qs^nhuteSi^uii (Jwi—QpM 

With kind regards, 

Yours in the Lord, 
R. S. SUBRAHMANVAM. 
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THE "AGAMIC BUREAU" NOTES. 



The first transl.it ion-reprint from the Allahabad Indological 
Journal, " Indian Thought ", conducted by 
Tnuislrttioi) of ivesava Drs, George Thibaut and Ganganatha Jha, 
Miavn-'s Tftika-bhaaha. is ready, and it is entitled "The Tarka- 
bhasha or Exposition of Reasoning". The 
translator is Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Ganganatha Jha, m.a., 
d. litt., Professor, Muir Central College, Allahabad. As 
regards the merits of the original work, the following extract 
from the translator's preface will give a correct idea : 

" The Tarkabasha of Kesava Misra is an elementary treatise on the 
NySya System. It explains, in brief, the main tenets peculiar to that 
system, along with certain other details that that system subsequently 
borrowed from the sister system of Vai-ieshikas. The work has been 
chosen for translation, because of its freedom from the intricate polemics 
that makes many Nyaya works repellent to the ordinary student. This 
tianslation will serve as an introduction to the study of the more abstruse 
works that arejpeing translated (that is, in the pages of "Indian Thought" 
— Ed. L. 7.) ; — viz., the Bhasl:ya of Vatsyayana and the Vartika of 
Udyotakara, — which constitute the chief and original ' authority', for the 
Nyaya. 

The writer of this work is believed to have lived between 1344 and 
1419 AC. in Mithila (North Bihar/'. 

in South India, at any rate in the Dra vidian districts, 
KeSava Misra's Turka-bhasha is one of the three elementary 
works which prospective students of Chintamani and Gadadhari, 
cannot but master in quite a literal sense. In fact, the three 
elementary works are regarded as the door-way to the 
"Navadvipa scholastics". A classical translation of Kesava 
Misra 's Tarkabhasha is already in existence in Tamil. The 
present English version by Dr. Jha is commendable in every 
way, as it combines in equal measure clearness, purity and faith- 
fulness of translation, with facility and aptness of expression. 
It is priced remarkably low (to wit, at one rupee), and, consider- 
ing the importance and value of the work for all students of 
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Sanskrit philosophy and mysticism, ought to find a ready and 
large sale. The book is affectionately dedicated as follows: 

far: tftofofarw JWr^^r^ 1 

The "Latent Light Culture" Institute at Tinnevelly has 
recently published a work named "Magnetic 
Magnetic An™. Aura". The title-page contains : "Magne- 
tic Aura or Personal Magnetism by Prof. 
S. V, Raghavachary, C. L. D,, D. P. Sc— wfth an Introductory 
Paper on The Occult Significance of Personal Magnetism by 
Svami A. P. Mukerji ". The book is divided into seven chap- 
ters which are (i) Aura, (a) Mind, (3) Self-Control, (4) Personal 
Influence, (5) The Way of Mastery, (6) Wisdom and (7) Light. 
The book develops the subject in a simple and clear manner, 
so that even the merest tyro can handle the book with ease 
and profit. The name of American publications in this line 
is legion, and yet, as an introductory primer, the present com- 
pilation is bound to supply a real want. A number of physical 
exercises are prescribed in order to evoke 'personal magnetism' 
in one's own person ; and as the Introduction remarks : 

" The aim of nature is thus to build up highly-individualized rwim 
of consciousness resulting in Cosmic Consciousness. Each centre thus 
formed, will, in proportion to its capacity to receive, be utilized as a dis- 
tributing medium for the transmission of Hfe to beings on a lower plane of 
development. We see, then, that as we develop and expand our spiritual , 
stature, our power over External Nature will have a corresponding increase. 
The one thing necessary for us is to place ourselves #* rmppvrt with the 
upward trend of evolution. Then we are like swimmers going «••** the 
current instead of agai-nt it. Then we are like conduit-pipes through 
which there is a constant rush of life, in* and scanty... 
you are a spark from the Divine Spirit and in no way 
essential nature, from the Lord of the Universe ". 

This quotation is of a piece with the view-point 
in the book throughout. The Aganrknta draws alyays a 
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line between the soul and God, and teaches that the-soul is the 
iWrror in which the Lord is reflected, or that the soul is the lens 
which the Lord irradiates. The most important thing to 
remember is, that the soul is as much different from Matter as 
it U from God, and that it is, at best,, to use a material analogy, 
nothing more than a reflector. And the whole question is 
whether the capability of the soul to reflect God is manifested 
by it in full, or not. The answer is definitively 'no!' and 
the reason for the^defect is furnished by the presence, in the soul, 
of anava mala or the 'ancient corruption'. What does this 
§$ava mala do ? As the bhashya-kara Kshentarija explains 
jnder the second Sutra of Vasugupta's Siva-sutra-vimarsini, 
the inava mala produces two sorts of wrong knowledge, the 
negative akhy&H and the positive anyath&khyitti. Akhyati is 
darkness of non-perception, whereby the soul is unable to dis- 
tinguish itself from anatma or prakriti, while anyathakhyati 
is perverse perception whereby the anatma or prakriti is mis- 
taken by the soul for its own self. The two sorts of wrong 
knowledge will, on final analysis, prove to be (i) attribution of 
anaimata to atma^nd (2) attribution of atmata to anatma. The 
latter is, of course, the more serious defect. Hence alone Bhafta 
Kallat-i says in his Spanda-pradipikd : 

iRT#«*:H3ftfT <RI WcWWH II 
^I*{nt^5fW ^rf^CT^WtWRTT^ 1 
Wlf^dl^^l Iff^Wy^ti: II 

w*jd<Hin«r: twnr-n?rat3CT. 1 

<MlSHd<4MI*)ft G * d-MWlHr. II 
Utp#BdSSrya's commentary (The Spanda-pradipika.) on the 
*W»f# i;kSrifcas will bear quoting in full, to explain the pasutva 
dt H8S MWt now the paSutva clings to the soul and how it is 
8Mft$ JUWVLI off by the soul without a trace ; but we refrain 
fttXH jdKWff «*i as we havej^already exceeded our limits in 
ll1 H i*M *.;l*e reiation.betwfcen the soul and God. 
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RAJADOSHA. 

xaiGtinaiir&apiKi&tTeaeipiQmQrtt s^A 

The king without learning and Yama are one ; 
Nay, the latter by far is the better one. 
The king knows no law, hesitates not to kill ; 
The good, Yama will not approach. 

NOTE. 

The Hindu ideal of Yama, the God of death, is a high one. Ha 
represents Dharraa, ideal of Justice, and his scales would not rum by 
even an hair breadth. For the ideal of kingship herein set forth, see my 
introduction to the Tamilian Antiquary No. 6. pp. 17 to 19: 

m trQi—n & jrt»«r*<gr>il»*. 1 ©,0*Q* 1 rf 

Everyday of life, if the king does not 
Seek the right path and hold to it, 
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Everyday will ruin befall the land ; 

Everyday will grow less the fortune of the king. 

Goh—G tsjSQ&iiptfGo j$t—g?aiir(5)Qu> . ( 3} 

Where is the good of the garb, when they belie the garb ; 
True garb they wear who don't belie the garb ; 
If the false wearer is turned by the mighty king 
To keep his faith, salvation will then be sure. 

MOTE. 

In this, and in vases, 4, 5 & 9 & 10, it is made out that it is the 
duty of kings to find out and expose religious impostors, wearing the 
cloak of holiness, so that they may not delude mankind, and that these 
should be reformed with the help of true jSanis. 

bjitS tiq o9ay thQufVjaiirtfafi&tareBrgpith 
i$Qi~.<T6P]8&>^j)(B)i£>npGuirpQuiT$g}a8xnm 
pirt—uiu[r l &rjb8m&<ujtipfiiTeBrarGp. (4) 

Without Jnana, man wears sacred thread, 

The land's prosperity and the lustre of the king will fade. 

Therefore should he with knowledge weed out 

Those who for show wear the Sacred thread. 

®oar(ipeiBi-ir3(§ jar oust (§miiLif.jGs fe\ 

Without wisdom, braid and thread they wear. 
And pose as men of wisdom rare. 
If such, the king finds out and wisdom imparts. 
With J nam's help, the land benefits. 

Qp&i tmQua p 91 kf$ QQmii-.jp teas ^ is 
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The Ktne and Women, and Men of tapas 
And true devotees, praised by the Gods 
The king should protect. Fails he in this, 
Then goes he surely to the nether worlds. 

0psf<5&?P*i®Q*it*><y>uiGatmmt1.*r 

If wealth in this life and future bliss, he desires, 
Then, even in falling, the king should do the right 
Of the fruits of the people's industries 
A sixth, for share, the king doth take. 

Quii^^ia^eusaAiltiSjD^Q* a drarppniiQ&mJrm-u 

uniii9 ^i^aS xjnm 'sens jus jg£W\£egr. (SJ 

If the king his people rightly protects 
His subjects abide by the sovran rule. 
If like tiger he preys on his subjects 
The land becomes a prey to all. 

**■<*>* sr«i» 2 til tf. * & tm-M 2s« mm HCt^sQatpjSkj 
ummmmkStQ** o*m j>mthupfinmm $ m f 3ptk 
wrJmQ * f mm VQ^pteo^mw jgr t(ym-a*r 
QuxLQsrmmmQtmm^+PfijQaiifimMt-Qtr. (9) 

Following the law and offering in fire, 
One does not drink the soma juice, 
But drinks the mead for getting muddled 
To punish such is the king's duty. 

tujpmtfl mm Q**mrmrmmsu>jrQmrjf 

OlM^^MI-^f^M^^Cl.^. (10) 
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If in their own religious paths, they do not stand 
They reap the punishment, according to law 
As declared by our Father, Siva, in the life to come. 
In this life, the king's duty is to punish. 

PRAISE OF CHARITY. 

Give ye to all and make no difference 
Divide and eat, bury not old wealth. 
Ye hungering men, dont swallow fast ; 
Learn ye from the cawing crows to wait. 

PRAISE OF RAIN. 

From rain is produced fhe ambrosial food 
Thence grow the trees that produce food, 
The palms and plaintains, canes and cocoa, 
And the Kanji trees all producing food. 

smjiiiSmts&iLiiGrfiidsQfiMBifiiLiirGf,. (2) 

The Heavenly stream, flowiflg down the Hills 
Springs from the inmost heart of the silent ones 
No froth, no dirt, no banks are there 
In our Fathers cleansing stream, crystal pure. 

(To be continued.) 

J. M. N. 
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v 

OF THE SAIVA-SlDDHANTA CONFERENCE, 

RAMNAD. 
Respected and Dear Sir, 

I have been directed to stand as the mouthpiece of this 
Conference, in welcoming you to our midst, to preside over 
its present Session. You are, as all of us know, one of the 
greatest functionaries of an # influential Native State, a Slate 
which has, in times past, been the theatre of momentous, spirit- 
ual and political upheavals, a State which, we are proud to 
recognise, is one of the few, extant, leading Hindu Principalities, 
wherein the mellowing influence of our ancient faiths, has 



* This was delivered at Ramaliriga Vilas, Ramnftd, on Monday th* 
26th December 1910. — Ed. L. T. 
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always inspired the statecraft. I am speaking with an emotion 
too deep for expression, when referring to this mellowing influ- 
ence of the sweet under-current of Saivic Religion in Nepal, 
Kashmir and Mysore, an influence to which a signal testimony 
is borne in that they remain, to this day, the head-centres of 
Agamic lore and Saivic prestige. Other spots there are, no 
doubt, in our Bharata-varsha, of which the same may be said 
with equal emphasis, but, I have singled out par excellence 
the three countries, since they are surrounded, to this day, 
by an unmistakable Agamic halo, and irradiated, even now, 
by the fadeless splendour of such Saivic mystics, as the far- 
famed Nija-guna-Siva-yogin and Basava, Somanandanatha and 
Abhinavagupta, and Bhoja-deva and Vikrama-saha, With 
such stars of the first magnitude to bespangle and beautify 
their Agamic firmament, those countries have always remained 
the centres of attraction to students of the Divyagamas. The 
Suddha-Saivic phase of the Agamanta or Sivadvaita-siddhanta, 
which became latterly such an engine of power and influence 
in the hands of Sri-mula-natha, Saty^-jfiana-darSi-sivacharya, 
Appaya-dikshitendra and others, on the Coromandel Coast, 
had attained, centuries and centuries previously, its meridian 
of glory, in Nepal and Kashmir. The Vira-Saivic phase focuss- 
ed its activities on Western India and the cis-Vindhyan region, 
while the Pratyabhijna, Spanda and Paramarthavada phases 
deluged Kashmir and Upper India. The perennial Divyagamas 
have remained at the back of all these branches of the Siva- 
Siddhanta, so as to be a ceaseless source of strength and 
inspiration to their God-voicing exponents and propagandists. 

In welcoming you, Sir, therefore, to our midst, we are 
welcoming not only an able statesman of generous impulses and 
wide sympathies, an enlightened and zealous votary of our 
ancient Saivic faith, but also a gentleman in whom the holy, 
spiritual fire, kindled by the God-man Basava, an incarnation 
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of NandikeSvara, who is our Jfiana-deSika and the Lord- 
Chamberlain of our Lord, burns with a steady lustre, a gentle- 
man on whom the blessings of the Panchacharyas are bound 
to be rained in fragrant flower-showers, ere long. Our joy 
knows no bounds, when we, for a moment, reflect, how indis- 
solubly strong the ties of an ancient religion are, in binding 
us all together for the common cause of serving our dear 
" Father in Heaven ", and how readily, in the midst of your 
arduous and exacting duties, you acceded to our wishes that 
you should lead this Assembly of the Servants of God, during 
its present Session, even though you were applied to, after con- 
siderable misgivings, on our part, about the certain materiali- 
zation or accomplishment of our heart's longings. But the fiat 
of the Lord is always supreme, and capable of over-riding any 
apparent obstacles. And under the aegis of His Benevolence 
and Blessing, you have come down here, to bear the proffered 
duties, and discharge them with all your might, and we shall 
all, in Conference Assembled, unanimously and sincerely pray 
to Him, the Revealer of the Nigamagamas, to shower His 
choicest Blessings upon you, so that your life may, ever and 
anon, prove to be a fit means for His Glorification, here and 
beyond. 

And may 1, also, with your kind permission, beg, mi behalf 
of this Conference, to ever remain your devoted servant in the 
Lord, 

V. V. Ram an a Sastrw, 

RAMNAD, 1 Honorary Secretin 

12th Dhmms 5012 Kali-Yugm. ) 8mva BiddhtmU Conftrme*. 
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2. Presidential Address 

by Mr. K. P. Puttanna Chettiyar, Senior Councillor 

to H. H. The Maharaja of Mysore.* 



The Superiority of the Saiva Faith. 



Your Highness and Gentlemen, 

In the first place, let me return my most grateful thanks 
for the great honor you have done me in electing me to preside 
over this august Assembly, composed of the best and most 
highly cultured adherents of the faith to which I am proud 
to belong. 1 am an utter stranger to you all, and yet, you have 
done me this unique honor, which I take to be due to the fact 
that I happen to be a Vira Saiva, and to belong to a part of 
India in which this faith greatly predominates amongst the 
people. I am sure the Virasaiva Community will consider 
Chis as a compliment paid to itself. My claim, however, to 
preside over the deliberations of this Conference, lie more in 
your indulgence, than in any pretensions on my part to high 
learning in my religion, or, for the matter oi that, in Saiva 
Siddhanta generally- 1 appreciate the honor more as a recog- 
nition of the common religious bond that unites the Kanarese 
VlraSaivas with their Tamil and Telugu brethren in the South, 
and with all the Saivaite communities in general. 

I must begin by saying that, whilst I am a devout worship- 
per of Lord Mahadeva the Supreme, I am no sectarian in the 
narrow sense of that term. I entertain the greatest reverence 
towards the other gods of the Hindu Pantheon. Indeed, why 
should we despise our own Gods, the Gods of our ancient 
Maharshis, when we are enlightened enough to accord a sym- 
pathetic reception to such alien faiths, as those of Christians, 

* This was delivered at Ramalinga Vilas, Ramoad, on Monday the 
a6th December 19 10.— Ed. L. T. 
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Muhammadans and Zoroastrians ? The great faiths of the 
world are all cast in the Divine mould, and if the forms are 
different, the difference is rendered necessary by the inherent 
diversities of mankind. It is quite as impossible to have one 
religion for the whole world, as to have only one mode of 
thinking on any particular subject. All religions are founded 
on Truth, and they differ from one another, on account of the 
standpoint from which they view the central principle of Truth. 
Togive you a concrete instance — We have got a hill called 
the Sivaganga or Kakudgiri near Bangalore. It is stated in the 
Sthala-purana, and it is also a fact, that it presents four different 
appearances, viz, that of a bull, a Linga, a serpent and Vinayaka 
according as it is viewed from the east, west, north and south 
respectively. None of these descriptions is untrue; yet, they 
differ essentially from one another. Whilst we are staunch 
in our own faith, and believe it to be the best for the attainment 
of material and spiritual happiness in this world, and Moksha in 
the next, let us be tolerant and even sympathetic towards the 
other great religions of the world, and the more so, towards the 
other faiths of Indian origin, which have come from the same 
common stock, to wit, Vaishnavaism, Saktaism, Jainism, 
Buddhism and so on. 

There is no doubt that Saivism has been somewhat 
obscured, and its progress retarded, by the rise of other 
cults in India. These have been pushed forward with the 
ardent zeal always characteristic of new faiths, and in the 
course of their militant propogandism, every opportunity has 
been taken, either wittingly or unwittingly, to misrepresent, 
and cast aspersions on, this most ancient faith, the worship 
of the Great God Siva. Though we can afford to look with 
no sense of ill-will on such attempts, yet we shall be wanting 
in our duty, if we do not bestir ourselves to expound our own 
religion and its invaluable doctrines, and thus, to prevent people 
from deserting the faith in which they are born. One of 
the commonest and, therefore, the foulest imputation cast on 
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J^aivism by its Indian opponents, as also by its ill-informed 
Western critics, is that the Linga-worship is of ' phallic ' origin. 
Nothing is farther from the truth. No grosser or more 
unfounded calumny could have been invented by the opponents 
of Saivism. I have it on the best authority that no warrant can 
be found for such a base calumny in the Vedas, Agamas 
or the sayings of the great Saivaite saints of a remote past*. 
It could only have proceeded from the fancy of hostile 
sectarians. The obscenities of later Tantrism and Paurank 
mythology have been pressed into requisition, in order to 
yield this blaphemous conception of the Supreme God, Siva, 
and to, thereby, facilitate the propagation of anti-Saivic faiths. 
But if the truth about the emblem, Sivalifiga, and its profound 
mysteries, comes to be known, it will be seen that that Divine 
symbol represents the highest spiritual verities open to the 
ken of man. 

I am sure you will bear with me for a while, if I say a few 
words about the 'origin and spread of our Saiva religion and 
philosophy. 

The origin and spread of the Saiva Religion 
and Philosophy. 

Like many other Indian religions, the Saiva religion is also 
Vedic in its origin. The creed of this important religion is the 
worship of Rudra the Great One, who is also known by Siva 
and various other names. 

So far back as the sixth century a.d., that is to say, in 
the AmarakoSa, we find the names Rudra and Siva being 
used synonymously. In the Agamas and the Puranas, many 
of which are certainly anterior to the AmarakoSa, no 
distinction between Rudra and Siva is to be seen. That the 



* See inter alia Lainga-purana, purvardha, Chap, xvm, w. 49-56; 
Naiayana AiyaAgar : Essays in Indo-Aryan Mythology, Part I, pp. 103- 
107 ; H, H. Wilson ; The Purinas, p. 72.; H. H. Wilson ; Hindu Religions 
p. 139 1 etc., etc. 
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symbolical worship of Siva and Sakti described in the Agamic 
and Tantric works, goes so far back as the close of the 
Vedic period*, is a question to which oriental scholars do not 
seem to have paid sufficient attention. From a close study of 
the Agamic and Tantric works, one can arrive at the conclusion 
that the very symbols which are found used, in connexion with 
Siva and Sakti worship, in a remote age in India, have given 
rise to the Devanagari alphabet, which, according to oriental 
scholars, dates from the sixth century, b.c. But Lakshmidbara 
and other Tantric writers, are of opinion that Janaka, the son 
of Nimi, and the twentieth ancestor of Siradhvaja Janaka, the 
father-in-law of Rama, who is believed, on astronomical grounds, 
to have flourished in the seventeenth century b.c, is the 
inventor of the Devanagari alphabet t- It follows, therefore, 
that the worship of Siva, with which the hieroglyphical symbols 
of the Devanagari are closely connected, existed in India so far 
back as 2000 b. c. Moreover, there is, as wrongly presumed by 
some orientalists, absolutely no reason to believe that, at that 
remote period, Siva and Rudra were regarded as different, and 
that only later theologians looked upon them as identical. It is 
hence clear that Siva is none other than the Vedic God Rudra. 
While Rudra is described in the Rigveda as the father of the 
Maruts, the Atharva Veda speaks of Siva as the father of the 
Maruts and as the master of Life and Death. It is thus obvious 
that Rudra and Siva were regarded as identical during the 
Vedic period. 

Before proceeding to consider the nature of the worship of 
Rudra or £iva, it is desirable that we sLould clearly under- 
stand h5w He is described in the Vedas. 

In the Yajurveda, He is called Bhava, Sarva, JSana, ISvara 
and Mahadeva, and is frequently described as the Destroyer of 



* See pp. 253 and 270, Vol. jucxv, India* Antifnary, 1906. 
t See pp. 104-106, Lakshmidhara's Commentary on SaaodaryaJahaH, 
Mysore Oriental Library Series. 
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the Triple City of the Asuras. Unlike other Gods, He is Tryam- 
baka, the Possessor of Three Eyes, In the Satarudriya, Siva 
appears with all the characteristics of a popular God, as well 
as of the Omnipotent and Omnipresent Lord of the Vedantists. 
As a God of War, He is invoked there, along with His Ganas or 
retinue, for the purpose of protecting the house, the fields and 
the roads. He is the head of the armies, the God of the brave, 
of foot-soldiers, of those who fight in chariots, and of all those 
who live by the bow, the sword and the spear. It is His voice 
that encourages men in battle, and that is resounded in the war- 
drum. As the God of peace, of knowledge and arts, He is 
described as the patron of craftsmen, of cart-wrights, carpenters, 
smiths, hunters and watermen ; He is the Greatest Physician 
and healer of the diverse diseases of man. To those who worship 
Him according to the Agamas and Tantras, He appears to 
reside in Chakras, or magic amulets (Pratisara) which are bound 
round the neck or arm, for protection against evil spirits and 
diseases. To the uneducated, He is a Kapardin, wearing a long 
and matted hair, and armed with a bow, arrows and swords. 
As the God of such classes of people as ascetics and Sannyasins, 
with matted hair or shaven crown, He is deemed omnipre- 
sent. He is present in the houses, fields, rivers, fountains, in 
the wind, in the passing cloud, in the green grass, in the trees, 
in the falling leaf, in sand, in the hearts of men, in forests, 
solitary places and on mountains. This is a brief description 
of the various forms in which Rudra or Siva is found conceived 
in the famous Satarudriya Litany, which is recited even to-day 
by all worshippers of Siva, throughout India, whenever His 
Blessings are invoked in daily prayer, etc. The philosophical 
conception of Siva is found amplified in the SvctaSvatara and 
other Upanishats. 

There are four ways in which Siva seems to have been 
worshipped even during the Vedic period. He is worshipped 
in the form of Agni with whom He is frequently identified. 
Accordingly, the Diksha or vow taken by the sacrificer prepara- 
tory to the sacrifice, the construction of the altar, the collection 
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of sacrificial materials, the performance of the various rites 
and the homas, the recitation of the sacrificidl hymns and of the 
Satarudriya Litany, and the final Avabhrita or ablution, 
constitute, in a way, the Vedic form of the worship of Agni- 
Rudra. 

The second form of £iva worship seems to be what we find 
described in the Agamas and the Tantras. In order to perform 
this worship, the devotee is asked to take a Diksha or vow 
under a teacher, to provide himself with a place of worship and 
with all necessary materials, to purify himself with the recita- 
tion of BhutaSuddhi and other Mantric formulas, to worship £iva 
in the Chakra specially prepared for the purpose, and to make 
the necessary offerings, followed by the recitation of Stotras and 
of the Satarudriya. At first sight, it would seem as though 
this Agamic worship were different from the Vedic worship of 
Agni-Rudra. But, on closer examination, it will be found that, 
in their fundamental form, the two worships follow the same 
procedure; and that the same Vedic texts are recited therein, 
together, it may be, with later compositions, in the fcrni of 
slokas and syllabic Mantras. 

For the benefit of those who cannot go through all the 
complicated rites of worshipping Siva, either in the form of 
Agni or in the form of a mystic Chakra, the simple method of 
worshipping Him in the form of a cylindrical Linga, typifying 
the immense sphere of the manifested cosmos, or under the guise 
of a human symbol, with, matted hair, with a bow and arrows, and 
a sword, seems to have been elaborated. To set up, for the first 
time, such a Linga or globular emblem, a series of rites are laid 
down, for observance, in the Agamas. Many of these rites are 
similar to, if not identical with, those which are performed in 
setting up the fire-altar. The purification of the temple 
answers to that of the place, where the sacred fire is to be 
installed. The bringing of the Agrodaka corresponds to what 
is called Pranltaharana. The setting up of the idol closely 
follows the procedure of setting up the fire. The making of 
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offerings is the same in both. The daily worship of the Divine 
emblem, after it is set up, is similar to the daily worship of 
Agni-Rudra, save for a few trivial modifications, necessitated 
by the change in conception of the form of the emblem. 

These are the three main forms of worship, which one 

m W 

may consider as constituting the outer Saiva religion or 
externals of the Saiva faith, and which are observed in many 
a Hindu temple or Hindu home, throughout the length and 
breadth of the Indian continent. And, thus, from the earliest 
Vedic times, down to our own day, Saiva religion seems to be 
the one dominant creed, claiming the allegiance of the bulk of 
the Indian people. 

As regards the antiquity of the Siva worship, Prof. Murr 
says in his "Sanskrit Texts " :— 

" While the destructive power of fire in connexion with the 
raging of the driving storm lies clearly enough at the founda- 
tion of the epic form of Siva 1 ," " the entire hymns and separate 
verses in which Vishnu is celebrated are much fewer" ; " " if we 
look to the large number of texts in which, as I have just stated, 
some of the other gods are celebrated, and to the comparatively 
small number of those in which Vishnu is exclusively or promi- 
nantly magnified, we shall come to the conclusion that the 
latter deity occupied a somewhat subordinate place in the esti- 
mation and affections of the ancient Rishis V 

As in the Vedas, so in the Epics too, Vishnu is not seen to 
occupy a very important place. " Lassen remarks that in the 
epic poems, the worship of Vishnu is but seldom mentioned, — a 
fact which he regards as proving that at the period when they 
were composed no special worship of that deity, had been 
extensively spread, at least among the Brahmans and princes.* " 
Again, Prof. Muir says : — 

1 See page 298, vol. ix., Sanskrit Texts. 

* See page 98, vol. iv., Sanskrit Texts. 

* See page 98, vol. ix , Sanskrit Texts. 

* See page 283, vol. iv., Sanskrit Texts. 
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"The mere fact that a poem in which Krishna plays 
throughout so prominent a part, and which in its existing form 
is so largely devoted to his glorification, should at the same 
time contain so many passages which formally extol the 
greatness, and still more, which incidentally refer to a frequent 
adoration, of the rival deity, by the different personages, 
whether contemporary or of earlier date, who are introduced, — 
this feet is, I think, a proof that the worship of the latter 
(MahadevaJ was widely diffused, if indeed it was not the 
predominant worship in India, at the period to which the action 
of the poem is referred V" Also, Prof. Barth in his "Religions 
of India " says (p. 167 J : 

" We have already seen that the Veda does not lead us 
to anticipate the supremacy of Vishnu. Neither does it appear 
to us to be very ancient in the Mababharata, which in general is 
connected with Vishnu, only in so far as it is with Krishna. 
Hence the most widely spread cult us is in the main that of 
Siva." Again, at page 163 he says : — 

"In the Mahabharata, which, however, in its existing redac- 
tion, is concerned in the interests of Vishnuism, the cultus 
which we find most widely spread is that of Siva." 

It will thus be seen that the worship of Siva has been 
accepted by distinguished oriental scholars, as wide-spread, even 
at such a remote period of the Mahabharata-war as the twelfth 
century b. c. Hence, it becomes quite legitimate- to think 
that the attempts of Srikanfhafiivacharya, Appayadikshitendra 
and hosts of other mystics, to explain the Upanishats, the 
Purioas, and the Vedanta-Sutras (and mure especially the last- 
named), as treatises upholding the Supreme Divinity of Siva 
or Samba-Siva, is more natural and reasonable, than t l e 
laboured endeavours of other commentators to read into tne 
self-same treatises, the glories of later Gods. 

Having traced, so far, the continuity of Saiva religion and 
the even level of supremacy which that religion h as maintained 

• See pege 383, voL iv, Sanskrit Ttxts. 
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from the Vedic times to the present day, we may now proceed 
to briefly consider the form of Saiva philosophy that is ex- 
pounded in the Upantshats and the Brahma-Sutras and the 
Puranas. 

From among the various schools of Saiva philosophy, 
five systems of thought stand out as very conspicious. They 
are represented by : fi) the Saiva Idealists, (2) the Saiva 
Pantheists, (3) the Saiva Trinitarians, (4) the Saiva Unitarians 
( = teachers of unity-in-trinity) and (5) Qualified Saiva Monists. 

The Saiva Idealists, such as Saiikaracharya and others, hold 
that At man, known as Brahman or Siva, is the only real being, 
and that the rest, which appears as the universe and individual 
souls, is an illusion brought on by Maya or ignorance. Owing to 
this Avidyaor ignorance, the Jivatman or individual soul looks 
upon the unreal as real, and is, therefore, involved in the endless 
Samsara of births and deaths. When he realises the real 
nature of Siva as Sachchidananda, Existence, Knowledge and 
Bliss, and identifies himself with that Infinite Knowledge and 
Bliss, he raises himself beyond the finite and unreal, and, 
getting rid of his Avidya, becomes one with Siva, and merged 
in His '"finite Bliss. And this condition is what is termed as 
Advai .'h Siva as its central principle. There are others 
who sub>lituU Brahman, Narayana, Sakti or the Sun, for Siva. 
But it is a difference that subsists only in words inasmuch as 
Siva, Brahma, and other terms, connote nothing but an Eternal 
Being formed of Knowledge and Bliss. And since no other 
predication is made of the nature of that Highest Being, it 
matters little how we choose to call Him. 

The Saiva Pantheists seem, on the other hand, to consider 
all the Vedic Gods as equal and identical in all respects, and 
to regard their names as but synonymous. Siva, Vishnu, 
Indra, Varuna and numerous other Gods, who, in the opinion 
of the Saiva Idealists, are merely the unreal reflections of 
the One Eternal Real Being, in the mirror of Mays, are, 
according to the Saiva Pantheists, identical, agreeably to the 
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Vedic text : " Ekam Sad vipra bahudha vadanti "—"There is 
only One Eternal Being; wise men call Him by various names". 
These pantheists regard the world of animate and inanimate 
nature, as having emanated from Him, the variously-called 
Eternal Being, as being maintained by Him, and as also being 
destroyed by, or dissolved in, Him. Those who worship Him 
in any of His manifold forms, get rid of the Sam. c ara, and 
enter His, world, to enjoy Eternal Bliss. 

The Saiva Trinitarians seem to consider that there are 
Three important Gods, Brahma, the Creator; Vishnu, the 
Preserver ; and Rudra, the Destroyer ; the other Gods being 
Subordinate to these Three. Any one of the Three Gods may 
be worshipped, and through His grace, the Samsara got 
rid of. 

The Saiva Unitarians regard the above Three Gods as one 
and the same God, with three functions to perform. With 
this conception of the Godhead, the devotee has to approach 
and worship the Deity, and obtain Eternal Bliss. 

Lastly, there come the Qualified Saiva Monists, who form, 

at present, the larger portion of the Saivaite population of India. 

According to them, Samba-Siva (or Siva with His Consort 

Amba, our Mother), is the Supreme and Eternal Being, 

possessed of all good and auspicious qualities par exte&tnce, 

and of the transcendental nature of intelligence pure, and 

■happiness pure. He is a Personal God, and has His 'Body' 

-(if I may be pardoned for the use of the word) made up of 

£he two categories, ' chit ' and • achit ', • Chit ' includes all 

conscious beings, whether Gods, man or animals. * Achit ' com- 

prises the variegated inanimate world. Among conscious 

beings, each is distinct from the other, and is ordained to 

appear on the stage of the world, and to experience joy or 

misery' there, according to his past merit or demerit. Owing 

*o the effects of their former actions, the individual souls 

"get Jisvtolved in the Samsara, from which, however, they are 

finally freed, solely by the study of the Jfianakaada of the 

3 
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Vedas and of the jiianapada of the Agamas. For, the per- 
formance of rites alone, as laid down in the Karmakanda of the 
Vedas, does not, for a certainty, enable anybody to attain 
Moksha. It is J nana yoga, and only Jfianayoga, that, when 
practiced on the lines taught in the Upanishats and the 
Agamas, can lead the Yogin to eventual, spiritual emanci- 
pation. 

This, in brief, is the trend of the philosophy which is found 
expounded by Srikanthasivacharya in his Commentary on the 
BrahmasQtras, and by Appaya Dikshita in his Commentary on 
the Sikharini-mala, and by other mystics elsewhere. Both the 
teachers have distinctly stated that this philosophy is not of 
their own invention, but that it has come down to us from a 
hoary past, through a long line of teachers, such as Manu, 
Yajnavalkya, Bodhayana, ASvalayana, Upamanyu, Agastya 
and others. 

This historical survey, with quotations from the works of 
distinguished oriental scholars, will convince even the most 
sceptical of our Indian brethren, that the worship of Siva has been 
handed down to us from the most ancient times, and that it can 
be truly called the Sanatana-Dharma of India. It cannot be 
disputed that it was at one time the universal religion of 
India, as evidenced by the innumerable temples dedicated to 
Siva all over the land, and by the extreme sanctity attach- 
ing to the Himalaya Mountains, as the Home of Siva, and to 
centres like Benares and RameSvaram, as also by the refer- 
ences to the Saivic cult, to be met with in such great epics, 
as the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. In the later phases of 
this faith, the rituals are relegated to the back-ground, while 
Bhakti, J nana and Yoga are elevated to the highest place. This 
characteristic is fully manifested in that form of Faith, called the 
ViraSaivism, to which I have the honor to belong. A mediaeval 
expounder of this religion of the Panchacharyas, viz., the great 
Basavasvamin, who lived in the 12th century a.d., was not only 
a Religious Leader, but also a great Social Reformer, in that he 
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reduced its precepts to practice, and did his utmost to uplift 
the depressed and fallen classes, on a religious basis. He 
preached the doctrines of human brotherhood and universal 
love, and exemplified their thorough application in practical 
life, by the free admission of converts to his faith from the 
lowest strata of society, and by the ready extension of a 
treatment to them, that tolerated no religious or social 
difference between man and man. This great upheaval which 
took place at the time of Basava, is still sustaining the 
ViraSaiva movement, and I must exhort its adherents, not 
only to uphold the great principle of unity, for which Basava 
stood up so enthusiastically, but also to be wary lest they 
should be invaded by that backward tendency to split up 
into clans, sub-castes and sub-sects, which seems to be 
such a besetting, social sin of Hinduism. Let all the 
Saivaites unite in a true spirit of brotherhood, and you can 
well imagine what a religious and social solidarity such a spirit 
will help to foster. I would, as a first step towards reaching 
that ideal, ask you, Gentlemen, to call up before your mind's 
eye, the picture of this big continent of India, with its myriads of 
people, being perched at the foot of the great Himalayas, the 
highest mountain in the world, a mountain dedicated to 
Mahadeva, our Supreme Lord, while on its loftiest pinnacle, the 
peak of Railas, sits enthroned our mighty Lord, the Great 
Paramasiva, the Supreme Yogin rapt in anxious meditation 
(Tapas), blessing the entire Bharata-varsha from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin, and lovingly wishing us all, His children, to 
realize His supreme love, in our heart of hearts, aye, to 
become one with Him, by loving Him, ever and anon, with 
oneness of thought, word and deed. A vision, such as this, is 
the most inspiriting incentive that a true Hindu can possibly 
lay hold of, and we should not be slow in seeking out its inner 
meaning, and applying it to our own lives, for our spiritual 
regeneration and freedom. 

I would, in this connexion, wish also to draw your 
particular attention to one of the salient features of ViraSaiva 
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religious discipline. Its votaries are strictly forbidden from 
eating animal food, and from drinking spirituous liquors, 
thereby ensuring that purity of body, which is essential 
to the attainment of real purity of mind, which, again, 
is the first step towards all solid, spiritual progress. The 
sociological aspect of this tenet of Virasaivism, cannot be over- 
estimated ; no matter to what grade of society its adherents 
may belong, this condition is the sine qua non for remaining 
within its pale. One of the stages in the upward path of the Vira- 
Saiva, may be called the ' Jivakarunya Sthala' *, which points 
to the attainment of that grade of spiritual culture, the key-note 
of which, in outer life, ought to be compassion towards all 
living beings, and abstention from killing them. 1 am aware 
that a good many of the Saivaiies in Southern India, practise 
this virtie, and are strict vegetarians, by reason of their 
religion; but I should like to impress upon all Saivites, 
irrespective of the caste or society to which they may chance 
to belong, to adopt this great tenet of abstaining from meat- 
eating, the value of which, even from a worldly and hygienic 
point of view, cannot be denied. 

The organisers and promoters of this Saiva Siddhanta 
movement, deserve our warmest commendation. The initial 
task of the pioneers, must have been an uphill one, and if any 
one name deserves to be singled out for special mention, it is 
that of our esteemed friend, Mr. Nallasvami Pillai Avarga}, 
who, in spite of numerous difficulties, has unselfishly devoted 
his high abilities, as well as his time and money, in proclaiming 
to the world, the glorious truths and principles of the 
&vadvaita-Siddhanta philosophy. Our best thanks are due 
to him for this noble work, and 1 hope and trust that gentlemen 
of light and leading, that are at the same time blessed with 



* I may not be technically correct in the use of the phrase, as I ought 
to have said " Tamasanirasana Sthala ". In this stage, kanmya-sampatti 
( ^ bhuta-daya) is an essential qualification for the mumukshu. See 
Siddh&nta-Sikhamani, parichchheda xiii. 
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wealth and leisure, may rally round him, and help forward 
the sacred cause we have all so much at heart. 

The Samaja should be congratulated on securing the active 
help and cooperation of so eminent a scholar and deep student 
of the Divyagamas, as Mr. V, V. Ramana Sastriyar, whose influ- 
ence has already been making itself felt, in the improved tone 
and vigorous conduct of the "Siddhanta Dipika", the journal 
devoted to the exposition of our Agamic philosophy. The field 
of unexplored Agamic literature is very vast indeed, awaiting 
the researches of liberal-minded and painstaking, Sanskrit 
scholars of his stamp. The collection of ancient manuscripts, 
now buried in the archives and lumber-rooms of old maths 
and monasteries, and fast going to decay and destruction, 
is another most praiseworthy object, which the Samaja seems 
to have set before itself. In these endeavours, I trust, the 
members of the Samaja will receive the hearty support and 
cooperation of a large body of Saivaites of the different 
communities. Let us, by all means, rescue from oblivion, 
our ancient Agamic treasures, before they become lost for ever. 

Before closing, let us make an invocation to our Supreme 
God, the Lord Ramanatha, under Whose auspices, and almost 
within sight of Whose celebrated Temple at RameSvaram, we 
have met here to-day, that He may be pleased to cause, under 
His Blessing, the spread of a new impulse to the study of the 
Saiva religion and philosophy : 

&\Wi \% *w-Miww;j«!T gffff itTT *il0w: i 

irfopfo??T ft<M ( clH<l &KR g4 «|C N t ■ 

srasj srag 5135: Trfcrt farrw \ 
3rq§ srag ftfr lto*f%a*^n 11 

K. P. P. 
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3. The Fifth Annual Report submitted by the 
Standing Committee.* 



The Standing Committee of the Saiva Siddhanta Conference 
beg to submit their report as follows : 

Genesis and Short Account of its History. 

Among the past generation of workers who brought 
Saiva Religion and Saiva Siddhanta to the public notice 
and attention in South India, may be mentioned the late 
Sri Ramalinga Svamigal and Sri Arumuga Navalar. The 
work that these great men accomplished cannot be easily 
estimated in words. Arumuga Navalar was gifted with a 
powerful intellect and great zeal and erudition, and he worked 
both in Ceylon and Southern India. He was a teacher, lecturer, 
publisher of books and Manuals for the young and founded a 
Press and Schools in Chidambaram and Jaffna. In his work, 
he was principally assisted by the grand uncle of the Present 
Maharaja of Ramnad and the father of the talented President 
of the Tamil Sangam, we mean the late P. Ponnusvami Thevar 
avergal, a great scholar and patron of the Pandits of his time. 
Assembled as we are in this Hall of the great Setupati Maha- 
rajas, we should not fail to honor this great man, and we 
have to congratulate ourselves that his noble example had been 
followed by his successors both in the first and second genera- 
tions. The late Maharaja Rhaskara Setupati as all the world 
knows spent his lacs on the patronage of Pandits and Scholars 
and assisted in founding the Tamil Sangam and College. Sriman 

* The Report was read by Mr. V. V. Ramana Gastrin, the Honorary 
Secretary, at Ramalinga Vilas, Ramnad, on Monday the 26th December 
i^ to — Ed. L. T. 
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Panditturaisvami Tevar Avergal is also a profound Scholar 
like his noble father and by his unstinted liberality and earnest- 
ness founded the Tamil Sarigam, and has assisted this Con- 
ference and other Saiva Siddhanta Sabhas by presiding at 
their Anniversaries, at Chidambaram, Cuddalore, Madras, 
Trichinopoly, Salem, and Palamcotta and other places. When 
one of the members of this Committee met the Present 
Maharaja at Madras on the eve of the Trichinopoly Conference 
the spontaneity with which he desired him to invite the 
next Conference to Madura was something remarkable and 
could not but be instructive of the great liberality and piety 
and learning found in the Race of the Setupati family. 

Filled with fulness of the spirit, and a love that over flowed 
in deeds and words, the great Ramalingasvamigal carried the 
religious work not only among Saivas but among non-Saivas 
also, and he brought to great prominence the two chief charact- 
eristics of Saiva Religion, its doctrine of love or Bhakti and 
the Ahimsa Doctrine or Jivakarunya. 

We next mention two great workers who influenced the 
present * generation to the largest extent. Matakhandana 
Venkatagiri Sastrigal created great enthusiasm chiefly Iw his 
lectures in Trivandrum, Malabar and in the Tamil Districts. 
But the person who exerted the greatest influence was the 
late Srila £rt Somasundara Nayagar Avergal. He was a 
militant propagandist and protected the faith from the attacks 
of its detractors, with unequalled force and reasoning. It was 
he, who brought to prominence the superiority of the Saiva 
Siddhanta Philosophy and its sponsors, the Samaya Acharyas and 
Santana Acharyas. His life was occupied with incessant work ; 
and he lectured everywhere, and the writings he has left behind 
him might well form a library by themselves. Most of the present- 
day workers, associated with this Conference, count themselves 
among his pupils and followers. He came at a time when there 
was/ great Religious upheaval in Southern India, what with 
the work of the Kree-thinkers and the Tbeosophical Society and 
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Vedanta writers, both unlive and foreign. Amongst these 
varying and warring influences, the ancient National Religion 
had to be txplained to the rising generation, steeped in the study 
of the western languages and religions. Under his guidance, 
the task of enlightening the English-educated public was com- 
menced by Mr. j. M. Nallasvami Pillai, as far back as 1895, when 
his translation into English of the sacred Sivajnanaboham, was 
published. His translation of that beloved classic, Tiruvarut- 
payanofSt. Umapati Sivacharya, followed. And, under his 
inspiration and support, was commenced the English Journal 
Siddhanta Dipika in 1897, in the month of June, in memory of 
the Diamond Jubilee Celebration of our late Queen-Empress, 
Victoria the Good. In its pages have appeared nearly all the 
work accomplished by Mr. J. M. Nallasvami Pillai, in the field 
of Tamil philosophy and literature. His translation of £iva- 
jnanasiddhiyar, Unmai-Vilakkam, Tirumular's Tirumantiram, 
Saiva-Samaya-nefi and leading articles on Saiva-Advaita- 
Siddhanta Philosophy have been published ; and under his 
liberal support and that of Sriman Panditturaisvami Tevar, the 
translation of Sri Kanfha Bhashya was also published, and all 
these works await republication in book form. He was also the 
meays of a large number of workers joining in the field of Saiva 
Philosophy and Tamil literature. Almost all the educated 
Indians in South India and Ceylon owe their knowledge of 
Siddhanta to these publications. 

These works and the works of the late Rev. G. U. Pope 
form the only bibliography in English on the subject and vast 
number of European missionaries and writers have drawn on 
these materials for their study and exposition of Siddhanta. 

From the very first Conference Mr. J. M. Nallasvami Pillai 
has been associated with the work of this Conference and he 
was its president at the 3rd Session at Negapatam, 

Pandit R. S. Vedachalam Pillai, commenced his work 
under the late 'Srila Sri Somasundara Nay agar Avargal, and 
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Mr. J. M. Nallasvami Piliai, and assisted in the publication of 
some of the Nayagar's works and the first volume of the 
Siddhanta Dipika in Tamil. Since then he has brought out 
various publications relating to Tamil literature and philosophy, 
and has been editing and publishing the Tamil monthly 
Jfianasagaram, and an English Magazine called the Mystic 
Myna. It was he; we gratefully acknowledge, who was 
primarily responsible for the genesis of the Saiva-Siddhanta 
Conference. 

We believe the first meeting was held on the 7th July igos, 
and the late Mr. C. Singaravelu Mudaliyar, Supervisor P. W.D., 
was the most active helper. And the First Conference was 
held at Chidambaram on 26th, 27th and 28th December 1906, 
under the Presidency of Sriman P. Ramanathan, k.c, c.h.g., 
and Mr. C. Ponnusvami Mudaliyar, Joint-Secretary, rendered 
the greatest help to make the meeting a success. The second 
Conference was held on the 25th, 26th, and 27th December 1907 
at Chidambaram also, under the presidency of Sriman P. Pandi- 
tturaisvami Tevar Avargal. There were no rules and there 
was no-committee, and a desire to have some sort of consti- 
tution being manifested, a special sitting of the Conference 
was held with Mr. J. M. Nallasvami Piliai in the chair, 
a set of rules was framed and a small Committee was 
appointed consisting of Messrs. Nagappa Chetthr, A. Renea- 
svami Piliai, M. Nagalingam Piliai, T. A. Ramalinga Chettiur, 
B.A., b.l., and S. Palvanija Mudaliyar, with Mr. S v =»divelu 
Piliai as Secretary and Treasurer, and Pandit R S. Vedaehalam 
Piliai as General Secretary. We have nc proper account 
of as to how this committee worked, but it was evident that 
the General Secretary and the Principal Secretary did not 
agree with each other, and the committee was hardly, if ever, 
convened. Mr. Sivajfiana Mudaliyar, b.a., Sub-Registrar and 
Mr. C. Ponnusvtmi Mudaliyar rendered great assistance in 
regard to the Second Conference. The Third Conference was 
held at Negapatam on the 25th, 26th and 27th December 1908 
4 
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under the Presidency of SViman J. M. Nallasvami Pijlai b.a., b.l., 
District Munsiff, and Mr. G. Sadasivam PiJlai, Editor of 
Nilalochani, and N.S. Vaidyalinga Mudaliyar, were responsible 
for the successful management of this Conference. 

The Last Conference. 

As was set forth in the last report, the Conference was due 
to the initiative of Mr, J. M. Nallasvami Pillai, and to the 
liberality of S. R. M. C. Ramasvami Chettiyar Avargal of 
JambukeSvaram who gave a donation of Rs. 200, which went to 
pay the travelling expenses of the lecturers and printing charges. 
The local committee, with Mr. Annamali Pillai, Retired Tahsildar 
as Chairman, made a large collection, and met the expenses 
of the conference. The thanks of the 'public are due to Mr. 
M. A. ChandraSekharam Pillai, Mirasdar and Svaminatha Pillai 
Head Clerk, Audit Office, Trichinopoly for the success of this 
conference and its arrangements. It is intimated to us that the 
General Secretary has sent in his accounts to the local com- 
mittee, and the local committee intends to publish its accounts 
soon. The conference was presided our by the, Hon'ble 
A, Kanakasabhai, b.a., Advocate, and Tamil Member of the 
Ceylon Legislative Council. 

The subjects dealt with by the different speakers are given 
below : — 

The Psychology of the Shad- j y Riam &strjn 

adhvans J 

Worship of Sivalinga ...Pandit R. S. Vedachalam PiJJai. 

Gurubhakti ...G. Sadasivam PilJai. 

The Four Paths .. Bralimasri A. Rangasvami Aiyar. 

Balancing of Karma ...J. M. Nallasvami Pillai, b.a.,bju 

The Sacred Ashes ...Srimati Andajammal. 

The Phylosophy of the Gita ...A. V. GopaJachariyar, M.A..B.L. 
Bhakti ...T. Bhaktavatsalam Pillai, b.a. 

Saiva-Siddhanta ...Pandit R. S. Vedtchalam PiJJw. 

Atma-jnanam ...p. M. Muttaiya PilJai. 
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Mukti-nilai ...S. Palvanna Mudaliyar. 

Jivakarunya ...Svami Rudra Kotesvara. 

Atmalakshana ...C. Damodaram Pillai. 

The Work before Us. ...R. S. Subrahmanyam PiJlai. 

Saiva Siddhanta . . .Pandit R. S. Vedachalam Piljai. 

A large number of missionary gentlemen were present at 
the meeting, at the invitation of Mr. J. M. N alias vami Pillai, and 
a good account of it was published by the Rev. H. W. Sohornerus 
of Erode in the Gospel Witness, and extracted in the Siddhanta 
Dipika. 

At a special sitting of the conference, the question of a con- 
stitution was again discussed, and the General Secretary inti- 
mated that he would sever his connection with the Conference 
if a committee was appointed. He was however induced to 
accept the General Secretaryship, and a standing committee 
was appointed to carry on the business, till the next Con- 
ference. 

Donations were called for, and subscribed, and the General 
Secretary has intimated that he collected about Rs. 30, and he 
has, however, furnished no accounts, though he was called up on 
to do so. At the close of the conference, the conference was 
invited to meet at Madura, this year, by Mr. J. M. Nallas.va.mi 
Pillai, on behalf of the Maharaja of Ramnad and the invitation 
was accepted. 

The work during this year 

Nothing was done during the year by the General Secretary 
and it seemed that nothing would be done. Mr. P. M. Muttaiyya 
Pillai wrote to Mr. J, M. Nallasvami Pillai that, from what he 
heard from the General Secretary, the latter was not going to 
move in the matter of holding a conference this year. The Secre- 
tary was at once communicated with, and he at first suggested 
difficulties about communicating with the members of the com- 
mittee, and then he stated that he had severed his connection 
with the conference even from last year, and that he had retired 
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into solitude, notwithstanding the fact that he collected the 
subscriptions, and spent them during this year. While feeling 
grateful to the Pandit for all that he had done to found and develop 
this conference, the committee extremely regret his attitude, 
and his severance with this conference. Mr. J. M. Nallasvami 
Pillai sent a circular letter to all the members of the committee 
and nearly all of them replied to the communication, and it was 
resolved to appoint Mr. V. V. Rumana Sastrin and Mr. M. T. 
Subrahmanya Mudaliyar as Secretaries and that papers should 
be called for before a certain date, from gentlemen who wished, to 
lecture at the conference, and that Mr. K. P. Putfanna Chettiyar, 
and the Hon'ble P. Arunachala Mudaliyar be invited to preside. 
With regard to the proposal to submit the lectures in writing, 
there were only one or two dissentients, but as the result 
has proved, the experiment has been uncommonly successful ; 
more than thirty papers have been received, and more would 
have been forthcoming if they were given more time, and 
the duration of the sittings of conference could be further 
extended. It may not be known that, at the last convention of 
religions at Calcutta, eminent men belonging to all religions 
and creeds, cheerfully complied with a similar requisition, and, 
what was more, the papers were subjected to a severe revision 
by the committee; and a similar experiment made at the last 
anniversary 01 the Palamcottah Samayabhivriddhi Sabha, was 
also successful. The committee could now congratulate itself 
at least that the thought and speech of a large number of per- 
sons would not be altogether lost and, if funds permit, the com- 
mittee could hope to publish them in book-form. 

The committee met in Madras on the 4th Decemoer, for 
passing the report, and the papers received, and settling a 
programme, but we regret only a few members attended. A 
large amount of work had fallen on Mr. V. V. Ramana Sastrin, 
Mr. J. M. Nallasvami Pillai, and the thanks ot the committee 
are due to them from their labour of love. Correspondence was 
also opened with the Raja of Ramnad, and all the success of this 
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conference is due to his great liberality, and the conference 
would have been a greater success if we had pleasure of the 
Raja's presence in our midst to-day. The committee, however, 
takes this opportunity to convey to the Maharaja its deep debt 
of gratitude to him, and to those who have worked with him, to 
make this conference a great success. It is a happy augury that 
the heir of the Setupatis should commemorate the first year 
after his attaining majority, with a great religious assembly like 
the present, and we pray to our Lord Siva to grant him long 
life and " prosperity. The Committee wishes to express its 
gratitude to the President, for so cheerfully and readily comply- 
ing with the request of the committee, conveyed through Mr. 
J. M. Nallasvami Pillai. His presence, however, is of greater 
importance and significance, in more than one respect. Vtrasai- 
vism forms an important Sakha of the general Saiva Religion, 
and follows the same Saiva Agamas as the rest of the follow- 
ing. There are some ViraSaiva mafhs in the Tamil country, 
and the great SivaprakaSa Svamigal of Turaimangalam.of the 
last century, the famous author of «waif <nKsricsrfi*<rte>, forty 
Hymns in praise of our Samayacharyas, is honoured throughout 
the length and breadth of the Tamilakam. And, at the prescn' 
day, no better honoured teacher could be found than Sri Sivr 
Shanmukha SivacharyasvamigaJ, the learned head of thi 
ViraSaiva math at Tiruppapuliyur. However, as most of the 
ma^hs and their followers are found chiefly in Telugu, 
Canarese and MaharStta countries, any great rapprochement 
between the two sections, have not been possible, and the higher 
truths of Virasaivism and the erudite works of its professors, 
are lost to the Tamil Saivas. For the last two years, however, a 
move have been made by the leaders of the two Sakhas to come 
together, and to join hands, in the great work of resuscitating and 
strengthening our ancient and beloved Religion, and it has been 
made possible also to accomplish this by the assistance of the 
English language, We have been working each our own way, 
but union is m ngth, and its importance cannot be overlooked 
in view of tH- at work before us. fix- presence, to-day, of 
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our President, and of several delegates from the distant pro- 
vinces, is a sign and seal of this union, and we pray to Parames- 
vara that He, in His Supreme Wisdom, will guide our work to 
the great glory of His name; and it may be not too distant 
to hope that we may unite, in a common bond of union, the 
Ganapatyas, Saktas and Saivas, in the other presidencies 
also. 

The object of this Conferences is, as may be readily 
perceived, to serve as a great demonstration, for the purpose 
of attracting the attention of the general public to the 
importance of this ancient system of thought and faith, and to 
rouse the, enthusiasm of its own followers. There are various 
Sabhas in this Presidency, and in Secunderabad, Bangalore &c, 
where work has been carried on for a long number of years. The 
Conference could in no sense take their place; work has to be done 
from day to day, and from week to week, and this can only be 
carried on by the local Sabhas. The scope of this Conference 
would be to create a sort of federation among the different 
Sabhas, so that delegates from the different parts may meet to- 
gether, take stock of the work done, and compare notes, and 
emulate each other, and devise better schemes of work for the 
coming year. There is a great future for the Conference, if 
only it is properly constituted, and the different Associations 
would co-operate with it, and lend their support. It is with 
this view the Committee has addressed a circular letter 
to all the Sabhas, requesting them to send delegates to this 
Conference, and the committee has also arranged two morn- 
ing sittings for the purpose of settling a constitution for 
the Conference. 

The Standing Committee of the Conference could very well, 
direct its efforts to the following points, if well supported by 
fu tic's : 

1. Publication work. 

2. Arranging courses of lectures for the year in different 

places. 
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3. Elevation of the depressed classes. 

4. Suggesting improvements in temple administrations. 

Ours is no militant propagandism ; our well known tolera- 
tion, often, degenerates into indifference. The law given to us 
by our Achrayas is, that no religion is false and every religion 
is acceptable to our Lord, the God Siva, and He is the 
God, who has revealed Himself in all ages, and to all nations, 
and in all the countries, and through all creeds, and He is 
all Love, and that Love alone can secure us peace in this world 
and the next. We merely desire the love and goodwill of 
other religionists, and that they should understand us properly. 
We believe we have certain truths which ought to and will 
appeal to men of every creed and every religion. And we 
believe we have already secured their sympathy, ana our 
special thanks are due to the Christian missionary gentlemen 
who have spoken and written about the Saiva Stddhanta, in 
recent years, with sympathy and appreciation, and to our 
Vaishnava friends who have come forward to enlighten us, 
with their learned addresses, during this Conference. 

We hope that in future reports of this kind, the work of the 
different associations carried on during the year, would also be 
summarised and embodied. We may however notice that, during 
the past year, several associations celebrated their anniversaries 
with great edat. The celebration in May last by the Palamcotta 
Saiva Samayabhi vriddhi Sabha was the greatest; it was celebrat- 
ed for 3 days; in July, the Madras Vedagamokta Sabha founded 
by Srlla&rl Somasundara Niyagar, celebrated its 501b anniver- 
sary, and both were presided over by Sriman P. Pandilturaisvami 
Tevar AvargaJ. In August, the Vanivilasa Sabha of Tiruppa- 
puliyur had a three days' celebration under the Presidency of 
Brahma-Sri T. Sadasiva Aiyar Avarga], m.l., District Judge of 
Ganjam. The new buildings of the Saiva PrakaSa Vidyasalai at 
Chidambaram were opened by Sriman Pandit turaisvami Tevar 
Avl., in September, and this was also made the occashr 
for the delivery of a number of lectures on Saiva RcUgior ai . 
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Philosophy. The Madras Sivanadiyar Tirukkuftam celebrated 
its anniversary, opened a library, and, what is more important, 
opened some primary schools under its management, for the 
purpose of imparting religious and moral instruction. Mey- 
kanda Santana Sabha opened a Devara Pathagala and celebrated 
its anniversary in November, under the Presidency of BrahmaSri 
Maha Mahopadhyaya U. V. Svaminatha Aiyar Avargal, Pro^ 
fessor of Tamil, Madras Presidency College. We may also 
mention that the Madras Sivanadiyar Tirukkutfam is propos- 
ing to open Sunday classes- for the religious instruction of 
Panehama boys. We hope and pray to our Lord that such 
work would increase and develop in the coming years, and bring 
with it a richer harvest of moral and spiritual and social eleva- 
tion, and Peace and Love. 

The Standing Committee. 



Vaidyanatha's Jatakapakijata. 

When the cusp of the eighth house is aspected by many major planets 
thai are strong, death will be varied, and caused by the malignancy of the 
humours corresponding to the planets in question, in parts of the body 
appropriate to the signs wherein the planets are posited; when the Sun, 
Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and Saturn, occupy the eighth, 
death v. HI be occasioned by fire, water, weapons, fever, indigestion, thirst 
and hunger respectively. When the sign on the cusp on the eighth is 

Una!, fixed or mutable, death will occur in an exotic place, one's own 
>r a througbfare respectively. 

—V. V. R. 
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THE OBLIGATIONS OF ELECTORS AND OF THEIR 

RKPRE5FNTATIVK. 

(Concluded from fiage 200 of No. j, Vol. XL) 

APPRENTICESHIPS ARK HELD NECESSARY TO ALMOST EVERY ART, 

commercial or mechanical ; a long course of reading and study 
must form the divine, the physician, the practical professor of 
the laws; but many a man of superior fortune thinks himself 
born a legislator. The great Roman orator Cicero, however, 
was of a different opinion. " It is necessary ", he said, "for a 
senator to be thoroughly acquainted with the constitution, and 
this", he declared, "was a subject of the most extensive nature, 
a matter of wide knowledge and deep reflection, without which 
no senator can possibly be fit for his office." 

It is for the sake of being able to serve the country in the 
House of Commons and out of it that so many youths flock in 
England to those legal universities of high renown called the 
Inns of Court. A careful study of the social, legal, and 
political sciences open up the mind wonderfully. Wrong and 
mistaken motives, combined with selfishness, jealousy and 
other passions contract the mind to such an extent that its 
usefulness is much curtailed. It is universally considered a 
great disgrace to have a narrow mind. It mars' the whole 
beauty of life, and robs life of its greatest joys. A narrow 
mind thinks in a crooked, tortuous way, because it cannot see 
beyond its nose, and resorts to sloping tactics in order to gain 
its selfish ends. A sound knowledge of ethics and law gives 
the mind standards of right thought. If the mind is trained to 
think, not accordirg to the likes and dislikes of the Ixwly, but 
according to law, it become liberal, that is free from its 
bondage to corruption. A broad-n(uttdi?d lawyer who loves *& 
be frank and fair, despising underhand methods, aud who 
5 
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loves to work for the people ungrudgingly rather than work 
in the Law Court for fees paid, will be a great acquisition 
to the Council, especially if he has the courage of his 
convictions and the ability to speak. A wide experience of the 
world and abundant knowledge of local conditions of life are 
also necessary. Without these qualifications, it would be 
impossible to make an impression on his colleagues, official and 
unofficial. A comprehensive grasp of the situation and of the 
particular points at issue is absolutely necessary. 

A MAN MAY SPEAK BY THE YARD IN COUNCIL, 

but if he does not clear up the difficulties of opponents, or 
strengthen the convictions of supporters, he might as well be 
lying down in his house. The great point is to understand 
exactly the details of the question for debate in Council. It 
generally has a literature of its own, all new or connected with 
past records. In my legislative experience of about eighteen 
years (1879- 1 890), I found almost invariably that unofficial Mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council were unprepared for effective dis- 
cussion, either through remissness, or press of other engage- 
ments, or want of papers. Having found the deficiencies of my 
unofficial brethren, I thought it my duty to apprise them in time 
of the details of all complicated subjects, giving them the resvlts 
of my study and reflection. We used to assign to each otner 
the different parts of the play in our side, and were -thus able to 
meet the unofficial members with courage. Sir Arthur Gordon 
(now Lord Stanmore), who was one of our strongest Governors, 
found our union so telling that he said publicly that the 
influence of the six unofficial members acting in concert was 
out of all proportion to their numerical strength. 

Such is the power of judicious criticism on the mea- 
sures of the Government. In the British Parliament there 
are always two or more parties watching each other : 
one party "in power," that is holding all the high execu- 
tive offices of State, and the other parties " in opposition " 
as they say. 
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Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in one of his speeches delivered at 
Birmingham in 1885, said, "An opposition has two very distinct 
and very vital functions to discharge in this country. The 
first is criticism, honest, fair, judicious criticism, and the 
second is by its bearing and conduct as an opposition to show 
that it is fit for power, when power shall come." 

Now, the Legislative Council of Ceylon, consisting of 
official and unofficial members, was undoubtedly intended to 
give the. Governor the benefit of their advice and criticism. 
That Council is not the Governor's, but His Majesty the King's, 
as we know from several State papers laid on the table of the 
Council. Neither officials nor unofficials should simply say 
" Aye, Aye" to all that the Governor says. If they do so, they 
Will cease to be his advisors and critics: they will be his 
flatterers, and, of course, 

BETRAYERS OF THE TRUST REPOSED ON THEM BY THE KING 

for the benefit of the country. There can be no criticism 
without analysis, that is, undoing the whole into its different 
parts and examining each part separately, commenting on its 
usefulness, strength or weakness, and suggesting desirable 
modifications or the entire abandonment of the whole. It is 
absolutely useless to send a man into Council who does not 
possess analytical and synthetical powers to a pronounced 
extent. Only practical men of light and leading, having a. 
talent for the successful handling of public affairs, should be 
entrusted with the duty of representation. Without capacity 
to give a push and healthy turn to political measures, no man 
should come forward as a candidate for parliamentary honours. 
The London "Times" said in August, 1883, on the subject of 
leaders in English politics : " The demeanour of the Conser- 
vative leaders in the Commons has been negatively correct, but 
though that entitles them to be considered model members of 
parliament, it hardly fulfils the public conception of capacity to 

direct public affairs On the other hand, whatever may be 

the shortcomings of the Liberals they at least have men 
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accustomed to affairs, possessed of ideas, and figuring in the 
mind of the nation as active forces. It they are not highly 
popular, they at least have escaped that worst of political 
misfortunes, to be regarded with good-humoured indiffer- 
ence." 

The lesson we learn from Knglish politicians is that we 
would expose ourselves to a great misfortune if we sent into 
our Council men whose actions there create in us a feeling of 
indifference or deadness. The actions of our representatives in 
Council should call forth our wannest interest in public affairs, 
and develop in us a lively sense of sati.-Jai lion that the light 
thing has been done at the light lime and in the right manner 
to preserve the well-being of the country. 

A representative can do more good work in the sub- 
committees than in the full meetings of the Council, provided 
that he has taken the trouble to study all the available papers 
on the subject and thought it out before meeting his colleagues, 
in the sub-commiltee. 

Some Colonial Secretaries, imbued with a high sense of 
honour and fairness, readily hand the whole file of papers to 
the unofficial member who wants it, but other Secretaries, car- 
ing more for victory than honour, weed the file of tell-tale 
papers before handing it over. This is hard to bear. 

IT DOES NOT PROMOTE CONFIDENCE IN THE OOVEKNMKNT 

OK THE DAV. 

Things become narder still if in sub-committees where 
discussions should be of the freest kind, officials are not as 
communicative, as they ought to he for the reason that officials 
and uu-officials alike are the ministers of the King, appointed 
to guide the Cover nor wisely and well. Nothing conduces so 
much to the honour of the Governor and Colonial Secretary as 
a genuine desire on their part to court the advice of unofficials 
at the earliest opportunity, before submitting the papers to the 
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consideration of the Secretary of State. Jt is a farce to seek 
their advice, after the Governor has managed to obtain the 
sanction of the Secretary of State. The tongue of the official 
members of the Legislative Council must be held, after such a 
contingency. They should" not speak, much 'ess vote against 
the measure, in case they disapprove of it ; and the unofficial 
members, if they cared to speak, would feel like those who whip- 
ped dead horses. The Governor who comes into Council with 
a measure already sanctioned, without the Secretary of State 
having heard the public or the press or the representatives of the 
people, is surely, misusing trte Legislative Council, for it has 
been well-pointed o it by an Englishman that — 

"Jt produces me impression upon the public mind that the 
members are at liberty to vote as they please, whereas in fact 
their hands are more tied than ever, and acts go forward as if 
they had received the confirmation of all the members, or a 
majority of those present." 

This misuse of the Legislative Council by some of our 
Governors is worthy of the consideration of the reformed 
Legislative Council, and of the Citizens of the Island. 

The Governors who approach the Legislative Council 
after pocketing 1 the Secretary of State, no doubt believe con- 
scientiously that the information they have received CroBi 
the Government Agents, Assistant Agents, and the Chief 
Headmen together with the opinions of the members of the 
Executive Council, are sufficient to determine their own 
views, and justify them in inducing the Secretary of State 
to give his sanction. But such Governors do not know the 
peculiar conditions of Eastern countries where the people are 
in the habit of 

SAVING WHAT THEIR SL'I'EMIOKS WOL-UJ I.IKE TO HEAR. 

If they resigned their official positions, and mixed with the 
headmen and the people in familiar terms, they would see in 
what a world of illusions they had been living as officials. 
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This is what Mr. Wilham Taylor of the Bengal Civil Service, 
who was the Commissioner of Patna, says in his book, called 
"Thirtyeight Years in India," as to how much he was mistaken 
during the whole period of his official life : 

" When a public officer in high position in India descends 
from his pedestal and enters on the lower stage of ordinary un- 
official existence, he passes, in one sense at least, from darkness 
into light. During his official elevation, his eyes were dimmed, 
his senses clouded by a thick veil, which, unknown to himself, 
was spread before him and presented every object in a false 
or distorted aspect. Flattering himself that in conversation, or 
by enquiry, he ascertains the genuine sentiments of the natives 
who approach him, he, in fact, takes in little but the smooth 
sentences of studied adulation or perverted facts. When, 
however, he casts off his official role, the veil is removed, and 
if his vocation brings him into confidential relation with the 
people, be is astonished to find how widely the real sentiments 
anp genuine views of his visitors or associates differ from the 
manufactured opinion which he had, in his higher sphere, 
accepted as the truth," 

Those who know the country best, here and in India, bear 
testimony to what this Civilian has written. Our Assistant 
Agents and Government Agents, so long as they remain 
officials, will never know the real sentiments and genuine views 
of their informers, and the Governor who depends on his Agents 
and Durbar Chiefs alone, will never know how grievously 
he was mistaken, and how unsuspectingly he misled the 
Secretary of State. If the Governor descends from his pedestal 
and enters on the lower stage of ordinary unofficial existence, 
then will he pass from darkness to light ; then will he know 
how much better he might have governed the country, if he 
h*d counted on the advice of the unofficial members of the 
Legislative Council, 
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BEFORE ADDRESSING THE S-ECHETAHV OF STATE. 

There have been Governors who have allowed our con- 
stitution to work according to the lines prescribed by its 
founders. The safety of the country depends not upon the 
readiness of the Governor to assume responsibility for every 
measure and scheme which he has pressed on the Secretary 
of State, but on the harmony of his views with those of the 
Executive and the Legislative Councils, ordained by the King 
to advise him, and to help him in the Government of the 
country. The words of that sagacious Governor, Sir Henry 
Ward, who ruled the Island between 1855 and i860, are worth 
remembering : — 

In the peculiar circumstances of Ceylon, with great 
capabilities still undeveloped, and a growing demand for 
material prosperity, as the condition of planting and mercantile 
success, it is upon the agreement between the Councils and the 
Governor for the time being, that the progress of the Colony 
depends." 

Now, I think I have sufficiently detained you. You have 
listened to me with the greatest patience. Wherever I have 
been, this has been a distinctive feature. People do not look 
at their watches, but simply watch my face and movements. I 
see every face sparkling with enthusiasm, and that k enough 
consolation for me, for all the trouble I have taken. If by my 
labours 1 make some of you to rise from selfishness or self-love 
to neighbourly love, and from neighbourly love to patriotic love, 
and then again to philanthrop3 T and Godly love, I shall have 
lived sufficiently. I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for giving 
me a hearing in this encouraging manner. Your willingness to 
hear, and your effort to do good, will find fruition in your 01 
hearts, and in the community generally. 

P. R. 
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A Letter to the Editor. 



Some Astronomical Remarks on Sri Sankara's Horoscope. 



To 

M. R. Ry., V. V. RAMANA SASTRIN AVARGAL, 

Editor, "The Light of Truth", 

Madras, N.C. 

Dear Sir, 

I have gone carefully into the calculations of Mr. Pichchu 
Aiyar relative to the birth of Sri Sankara* and find as follows : 

The centennial change in the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
estimated at 50 seconds, gives for the year 805 a.d. 23 degrees 
35 minutes nearly. 

This will affect all calculations. 

The New Moon of April fell on the 3rd (O, S.) at oh. 43m. 
4F. p.m. (G. M. T.)or jh, 51m. p.m. at Travancore (Longitude 
77 degrees East, and Latitude 10 degrees North). 

The ffth day after New Moon fell between noon of 7th and 
noon of 8th April. I observe Old Style (O. S.) throughout. 
[The difference between the old and new styles was then 
(805 a.d.) 4 days.] 

The hour of rah. 58m, p.m. at Travancore^ 7h. 50m. a.m. 
at Greenwich, and I therefore take April 7d. rgh. 50m. as the 
Epoch to which all calculations must be adjusted. As all the 

* The contribution referred to appeared at pp. 21 it, seq, and pp. 109 
d stq of the current Volume of our Journal. — Ed. L, T. 
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equations of the celestial bodies depend on the place of the 
Sun, I will take this first of all. 



1800 

+ 5 



s. d. m. s. s. d. m. s. 

9-21-44- 1 J 3- 9-29- 5 

1 
n-29-47-30 0-0- 5- 10 



1805 J 9-21-31-31J 3- 9-34-15 



— 1 000 j o- 7-37-30 j 0-17- 1 1-40 



; 1 1 

SOS, 9-I3-54- I; 2-22-22-35 

i ; 

April 2-28-42-30; 15 

i ' 

;d. o- 6-53-5S 1 



1 9I1. 



;om. 



2-22-22-51 =* Apogee. 
46-49 0-20-19-2 r = Mcan value. 



2- 3 9-27-56-30 Ta Anomaly. 



o-2<;- 19-21 
+ 1-41-19 Cen.Kqualion. 



0-22- 0-40 
cent. var. equat +2- 9 = Long. Aries 22d. 2m. 498. 

Before we can go further it would be necessary to know 
what' value is given to precession at this particular epoch. 
Of course, as is well known, the great year of 95,910 yew 
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(wrongly ascribed to Plato) yields a mean precession nf 50s. 
per year, and oij this Valuation the nyauantsn - 4-dcg. 15m. -os. 
which, taken from the Sen's equated longitude, would yive a 
value Mcsham 17 deg. 46 m. 59s. in terms of the Indinn Zodiac. 

Now Mr. Pichehu Aiyar has given the iSth day of mcsham 
as that of Sankara's birth, which certainly agrees with the 
above value, inasmuch as the mean motion of the Sun for 18 
days is ^deg. 44 m. 30 s. Yet Mr. Pichehu Aiyar gives as his 
value of Sun 16 deg. 36 m. only, and I confess I do not under- 
stand it, for, at whatever point he may set his zero, the Sun 
in 18 days must be advanced nearly iS degrees, unless indeed 

it is held that the month Mesham does not begin with the Sun's 

* 

transit of zero. 

I find by calculation that the 8th April, a.d. 805 was 
Monday, the 5th day after New Moon. So far we are in 
agreement, and our calendars are thus equated, April 7d. 19I1. 
50m. G. M. T. a.d. S05 Monday = Mesham iSth oh. 58 in. p.m. 
a.d. 805 Monday. So that the 8th April (O.S.) is found by the 
coincidence of the da}' of the week and the day of Moon from 
synod to correspond with the date fixed b} r Mr. Pichehu Aiyar 
as that of Sahara's birth. 

A comparison of the longitudes of Sun given by. Mr. Pich- 
ehu Aiyar and by the European tables, shows a difference of 
about 5 deg. 27 m. and as this will affect the equations of the 
Moon and planets, it does not seem advisable to go further until 
we are agreed upon the value of the Sun's longitude. When 
the Sun's longitude is found in both zodiacs to the nearest 
second of space, then their difference will be the true value of 
ayanan&a for epoch S05 a.d., so that the calculations is of the 
first importance. 
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For the longitude of the Moon a.d. S05 April 7 d. 19 h. 50 ra. 
= Sth April, at 7-50 a.m. (G. ivl. T.), we proceed as follows : 
Longitude Anomaly. 





s, d. m. s. 


b. d. m. 


5. d. m. s. 


1800 


4-13-50-16 


2-27- 7 


M - 2-24-22-20 


+ 5 


10- 0- 5-59 


3- 6-40 


S —0-22- 2-49 


1S05 


2-1 3-56-15 


6- 3-47 


2x2- 2-19-31 


— 1000 


6- 1 8-47- 1 5 


0- 8-13 


-4" 4-39" 2 


S05 


7-25- 9- 


1 '- 2 5-34 


A 6-14-33 


April 


3-15-52-32 


3- 5-5i 


9-20- 6 = 2 (M—S) 


;d. 


3" 2-14- 5 


3" i"*7 


-A ==0-1-15-13 


tgh. 


10-25-53: 


10-21 


M" = 2-27-40-54 


50m. 


27-27 j 
+ L3-23 


27 
+ 0-53 


S =0-22- 2-49 - 


Sec. Equa. 


M'-S = 2- 5-3S- 5 



Equations 2-24-22-20 ; 6-14-33 

To 2D- A- + r-15-U, J- J S 
„ Sun's a. =- + 9-43! 10 

2-25-47-16! 6-15-58 

i 

„ Sun's a. - j - 0-20 



A. == + 1_ 53-38 6-16-18=- -'Anomaly 

2-27-40-54! 
M'-S = - 24-52 ! 



2-27-16- 2 .'. Moon's long. = 2«. 27deg. 16m. 2S. 

According to the relative values of Sun in the two zodiacs, 
Mr. Pichchu Aiyar should bring the Moon's longitude out at 
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5odeg. 27min. less than the above, namely, in 2s. 2ideg. 49m; 
whereas he gives its value as 2 s. 6deg. 44^01- Consequently 
I am bound to suspect a cumulative error in the tables from 
which he is working amounting to isdeg. in ten centuries, 
or alternatively, an error in his working. That my tables 
are dependable is shown by the fact that they* respond to 
recorded phenomena and to modern observations. A simple 
test is the Moon's elongation (distance from Sun) in the 
same period. Thus: 

1 s. d. m. s. 

i 

1 800 1 6-22- 6-15 

i 

+ 5 ' 10- 0-18-29 

This is seen to correspond 

1S05. 4-22-24-44 tQ the Moon ' s i on git u de less 

- 1000 6-1 1- 9-45 tMc Equation to Centre and the 

; subsequent equation due to 

805 J 10-11 -14-59 elongation, as above. 

April; 0-17-10- 2 
7d. 2-25-20-27 

'9'V 9-39- 4 
50m. | 25-24 



Elong.' 2- 3-49-56 

1 
Sun 0-22- 2-49 

i_ 

Moon's Lon. — j 2-25-52-45 

With regard to the major planets mentioned in the sloka 
from the Vijaya*, these may conveniently be estimated by 

* The sloka referred to by ' Sepharial ' is this (cf. p. 22 of the current 

Volume, ante) : — 
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reference to their Synodic Periods, which are very accurately 
known. The calculation yields the following results : — 



Saturn 6s- 18 deg. 31 m. 
Jupiter 3s. 24 deg. 23 m. 
Mars ios. o deg. 33 m. 



These positions are sub- 
ject to anomalistic equation 
and to centennial augment. 



Therefore, whether we take ayanamsa as 4 deg. 15 m. 50s. 
or gdeg. 27m., all the planets referred to in the s/oka of Madhva 
charya will fall into the signs ascribed by him, namely, the 
signs of their respective exultation. So far, then, as this, section 
of the research is concerned, 1 should be glad to learn what 
measure of reliability can be placed on the pavahUn system 
for long periods*, and what degree of accord it presents with 
(a) accurately recorded observations in the past and (b) current 
observations. 

Regarding the Reform which Sankara is recorded to have 
begun on rst Chingom a.i\ 825, 1 find this equivalent to 23rd 
July- The Sun entered Siinha on that day, and was then in 4 s. 
4 deg. 32 m. 30 s. at the same moment, this increment being the 
value of ayanamsa as calculated by me from the Epoch 40S a.d. 
at 50 s. per year. The date of the Suns's entry into Simha in 
the year 825 was July 23 d. io~h. 14 in. Greenwich Mean Time 
(Old Style), or in secular terms 24th J uly, at 4-14 a.m. 

Yours faithfully, 

SEPHARIAL. 



jfi-yinrfi ftngrt: fan z$ iw 

*$$3r 4h*^M {J4N44 II— Ed. L. T. 

Lagne subhe snbhayute sushuve kuiuaram 
Sri Parvatua Siikhuu subhavikshitecha ( 
Jayasati Sivaguroh nija turiga sainsthe 
Suryekujeravisutecha gurauchakendre I — Ed. L. T. 

* This is a question which our friend llr. L. D, Svuinikannu, m. k., 
ll.b. (Lond-) n is specially studying, and we should be glad to have his 
say thereon, before we oiler our opinion 00 the issues involved. — Ed. L. T. 
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THE ■ AGAMIC BUREAU " NOTES. 



Under this captivating name, our friend, Mr. George Wilde, 
has issued a cheap almanac, giving weather 
Antew«a Almanac predictions and birthday and anniversary 
for 1911. prognostications for the year 191 1. The 

publishers are Messers Rexo & Co., 3, Cen- 
tral Street, Halifax, Yorkshire, England, and the Almanac is 
priced at four pence a copy. The star Antares is known 
in Sanskrit Astronomy as Pdrij&ta, to which the Yoga-tara, 
Jyesliihdj is very intimately related. It is a star of the first 
magnitude, and to be found in the Hindu Nirayana Sign, 
Vribchika. The name Antares stands for a mixture of Mercury 
and Mars, in the interpretation of character and destiny, accord- 
ing to the canons of the Celestial Science. The brilliance of 
Antares is well-known to all star-gazers. There is, conse- 
quently, a definitive significance in the choice of the name 
Antares for Mr. Wilde's debut in the field of almanac-compila- 
tion, and we sincerely hope that the Almanac in question may 
prove a veritable Antares in the galaxy of other almanacs. 
Mr. Wilde gives star readings for each month, good days^ for 
business transactions in each month, prognostications about 
the ruling potentates, and some paragraphs ol general predic- 
tions. Altogether, the Almanac is very beautifully planned, and 
can be used without difficulty even by the man in the street. 
The weather predictions are, however, of only local applicabi- 
lity, being specially made out with reference to England and 
Wales. In his editorial note Mr. Wilde writes : 

" The Editor feels that his accession to the editorship of this 
Almanac falls on the eve of a momentous period ol History when two or 
more European nations will become involved in war. The question 
whi h is consrantly on everyone's lips is : will the mighty Houses of 
Hanover (now Saxe-Coburg) and Hohenzollern come into conflict ? The 
Hohenzollern has answered the question by stating that ' its future is qd 

1 

the sea '. The next question is : when will Germany strike and with what 
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result ? Whilst the star of the Hohenzollerns has been in the as endant 
that powerful House has smashed Denmark 1864, struck Austria to her 
feet 1866 and felled France in the dust in 1870. 

" Mundane Astrology contains only a modicum of truth and affords 
no clue to this mighty conflict between two of the most powerful nations 
the world has ever seen. It is silent as to the momentous incidents of the 
world's progress ; and of the great personalities who occupy the world's 
stage it says nothing. The Editor will bring these new personalities under 
the Hmelight of Natal Astrology ". 

A very noteworthy attraction of the Almanac consists in its 
"star courses in the horoscopes of politicians". Mr. Wilde 
says, for instance : 

** The Earl of Crewe has very nearly reached a most adverse period 
of his life. He is warned that he has to fear accidents and a breakdown 
in health in the near future. 

" Lord Morley is under the adverse influence of Saturn. His health 
will be more or less impaired and he will certainly not be able to retain 
office because of failing health. He also has to fear loss of position in 
1911 or 1912". 

We make no excuse, in this connexion, for transcribing in 
full, Mr. Wilde's prognostications about George V, King of 
England, as they are sure to prove of enthralling interest to 
our numerous readers : 

" His Majesty is a strong character. He is sure to become a great 
and eminent King. He will have the favour and friendship of powerful 
monarchs and his honour in his country will be great. He is witty, 
ingenious, trusty, faithful, courteous and friendly, and he is a king who 
will inspire much confidence in those with whom lie is brought in contact 
The aspect of the Sun to Mars is a most propitious aspect for success in 
arms. The King is sometimes loquacious, is easily swayed by passion 
and might speak impulsively. In fact, he might act rashly, but be is 
very soon appeased. The good aspect of Mercury to Jupiter adds sound 
judgment, good reason fog powers, consequently His Majesty has plenty 
of ability. Venus rising adds many excellent qualities ; but as Venus 
is afflicted by Mars it adds to the character a quick and contentions 
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temper. But His Majesty is a good man. There are indie ations of 
love of music and of the drama. His Majesty is sure to become a 
great favourite of the multitude. He is very versatile, optimistic and 
has merry moods, is high-minded, -honourable, enterprising ; a King of 
great courage and much piety. He will lead a very active life, for he is 
not in the least demulcent and will rarely acquiesce in anything with 
which he does not agree, He has strong convictions because he has a 
good judgement ; he will seek to use his persuasive powers and with some 
success. A man of dignity, reverence, probity, integrity. In fact, His 
Majesty is very high principled, has tremendous regard for honour and he 
is very worthy of his illustrious family. But of course we must confess 
that having Neptune on the eastern angle His Majesty possesses some 
qualities With which we are not familiar, because we are not sufficiently 
acquainted with many traits of character which emanated from Neptune. 
His Majesty will certainly conduct any diplomatic transactions entrusted 
to him with credit to himself and the country. Having Jupiter on the 
midheaven he will be very successful in his transactions with other 
Potentates ; especially in his dealings with our neighbours the French. 
From 1910 to 1912 the following star courses coincide: the Sun is just 
receding from a quartile aspect of Saturn which indicated the death of the 
father and of course this aspect indicates a good deal of anxiety, some 
worry ; but as Venus is conjoined with the Sun, the Sun is bi-quintile to 
Jupiter, and Jupiter is on the Meridian, these aspects indicate much pros- 
perity, great success and honours ; they are aspects of course which are of 
the happiest augury for pageantry and for the Coronation. His Majesty, 
therefore, will ascend the Throue amidst great rejoicing and the Coronation 
should be one of unusual brilliance. His fame should spread to many 
lands. 1911 and 1912 will be auspicious years for prosperity and credit. 
His Majesty will be happy in winning the afltection of his subjects". 

*** 
Elsewhere we publish Sepharial's important contribution to 
the settlement of the elements relative to Sri Sankara's Horos- 
cope, and if these be properly determined, it Is sure to pave the 
fixing of the date of Sri Nilakantha-Sivacharya. A further 
contribution from the same astronomer on that Horoscope, will 
beTpublished in the next Number of this journal. 
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LEARNING.* 

I learnt the object of my union with the body. 
I learnt of my union with the God of Gods. 
He entered my heart without leaving me; 
I learnt the knowledge that knows no sin. 

&ppflairf*ir*(iF&HeBsQ&dj*4K) 

sppfi&tftLi—&&^&w&Q *<*$<&■ (i) 

When learned men engage in thought, 
The learned men find ' an eye ' in thought. 
This learning of theirs becomes as nought, 
When this eye (of wisdom) will show the truth. 

mpBmrp QriUMr miflifi&h uammsm 
• The previous chapten bava appeared already in VoL I, J» T. 
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mp£2<ipG& fioc-ttfi iD0rit>e8&r,i&aQu-. (3) 

While you live, the Feet of the changeless 
Worship ye, your sins will fall off. 
Praise ye with words without any fault, 
Then ye are one with the matchless Light. 

asoafiuyair &nrplp£ &ttiuQpicfrQio. (4,) 

The men of learning depart this world, 
The embodied men press the serpent and drink. 
The Lord praised during morning and noon, 
Is the Supreme praised in the Upanishat. 

NOTE. 

The serpent is the Kundalini or Kudila, a material force. You can 
use it or abuse it. When you abuse it, it yields poison. When you use 
it with knowledge, the poison is converted into ambrosia. The following 
stanza of Ilamperumanadiga) puts it most beautifully, and it echoes a 
fine hymn of the Rig Veda. 

&iif.Qm t QpstftQtufiaoDw $#£af)ir /mjgi&u&u} 
uj^Qiu, un—tiissir u>ptGK$j8 ioertTuySagfiiCJifi 

O Thou Supreme with the death dealing Trident of Justice ! 
Thy braid overflows with water and showers fire ; 
Thy throat shows the poison and showers ambrosia ; 
Thy Form of terrific fire is mellow as a leaf. 
Thy Foot crushes the asura and shames the lotus. 
Thy Supreme Mature we are unable to discern. 



TIRUMANT1RA1I. 



2£>I 



The Pure wisdom comes as your help; 
The Pure word comes as your help ; 
As flower and fragrance they help you ; 
The Pure learning comes as your help. 

NOTE. 

The word is the knowledge contained in books. Learning and 
wisdom are connected as flower and fragrance. 

t-isQwiTmrjpujb/BQji) ummiSor uiurnQsHkh 

icaQgoa*V0ufifl uuuii^Bdr^Q s . (6) 

If they can't ascend the top by true knowledge. 
And seek devious ways, they are lost indeed. 
Hold the rod up, the birds are scattered ; 
Holding to ignorance, they are lost in delusion. 

^liijp Qsaar&iaiti&B&rmiQ* Q&wfluuGlm 
Qmaiimp Qm<vjuu& jfTiiiLoomB Qijdj} 
Qa>iiBjnS*ru>jt) Qmt^j-joiaisoti*iL^ 

Hara is manifest to those who seek ; 
He, the effulgent fire sheds the pure gem. 
To him who reaches the bright young moon 
His mind will become .the ladder of rope. 

In the presence of true Helpers and Healers ; 
The uneducated count as naught. 
]"he great Ones help us to control our mind, 
And guide us through the seven worlds. 
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uppjp upflpupu&aru upjnSmr 

QppdtgQp *»Q#ff«fi ewrsreiff 

Seek ye the true support, hold lo the Supreme. 

Your desires will be satisfied, when His grace is gained. 

With humility at heart, the learned will secure 

The Bliss enjoyed by the bright immortals. 

SL-eSeBi^tuirsr t£$e>nu>i%BinBgr &&A 

eSi—Qpoat—iuiik Qsgffp/deo e$Qfjk/knQasr. (10) 

He who dwells in the broad sea and high Hills 
Who dwells in all the bodies made of elements five 
The God of Gods who rides ever the Sacred Bull 
In the heart of the truly learned He dwells. 



CONDUCT BORN OF LEARNING. 

jfpmGsil® uHBpstttjitrdj QwirifiQstKS 
Lcp&Q*L-®ti> aursram u>m£)fiiQ&il.<Bu> 

fipiiQmCStiia QuppSansfii ptrdssr, (1) 

They hear of Dharma, of the words of the Seers 
They hear of Sin, of mantras sacred to gods. 
They hear of other truths and the Truth of our Lord 
Then do they reach Siva's true goal. 

Qp*ini!}gadrp%Bij &aiaSv&>irjgl&a<u 

Qtes>jd MfearirmfimK2jir.ijS Sar&Qg. (2) 

The God of Gods, the Form Effulgent 

Who can know ? Knowing Him, 

Praise Him, listen to His praise and think of Him, 

Then will they stand high above all. 
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arrvasruessfi Q^C-ufi.jjear ues&'vitQev 

uujaruesefi QsiLug) uppgiamQii}. ( -i\ 

It is the command of Nandi, that Vishnu obeys ; 
It is the command of Hara, that Brahma obeys ; 
They become Gods who obey Siva ^commands. 
Such obedience is the true support. 

fi$rnjLD(T6nftt—ir LSsarSsar^ Q^&iQKwirai 

The Holy men who praise the Supreme 
Will even become the immortal Gods. 
The Ancient of days will shower His grace 
With gladness on men of rare tapas. 

Meditating on the sorrow of birth and death, 
One dwells in pleasure on praise of Isa's grace. 
God covers him with His far spreading Light, in love 
Who dwells in us as fragrance in flower. 

iStwi&mfl QiutmaricS sirwu>fif3u>. (6) 

With love ever rising and in true wisdom 
Deed and thought ever poised, ever resting, 
One becomes the Ixird of the Gods 
Without doubt and for countless ages. 

&j$ujifir mmi^S f "P0P OpiSdHtsufQun p 
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{K$ajtr0 Qptrsiir&ijDs (95$ tun pair puDenm 

ufltuirJ&Q^ipn 2G»S&> searQp, (7) 

Like unto children delighted with sand-boiled rice, 
You can secure bliss born of the senses, you fancy. 
If you think not of One who is past thought 
Then you will not be thought of at all by God. 

(tpjp/ t §/%asrrtuir&) gjeogjpr QsoruS 

The soul and body are the true support of each other; 
The learning from true men is your true support; 
The Thought of Sivam is your near support ; 
If one listens to this support, gets he no birth 

Lj&lfSdrqpir&ig/th qj/rewi Qetrns>d><? 
6»fl*y> $6BT(>ip<r$@ L&£th<sx>ud St—t&n 

«yjaj &asrqt?rt&(2&it(i$ &pu4r®in\£ui, (a) 

Our ]5a is the most praised Ancient of Days ; 
He who derides God reaps only pain ; 
Without praising and knowing God in love 
One spends his days, a stone-cow he secures. 

QiLHTgjTcwrjrg jirgpiffi G&wsjrQ(7j> Qt—itsisrQweu&itr 

*#«-«oBr it ts£n ft £Q& tEggusgniDirQij). (lo) 

Though in different births and different forms 
One in tossed about and shaken in mind, 
Stedfast in thought, mind, and speech 
One loves God, he reaches His Feet. 

(To be continued.) 

J. M. N. 
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(Continued from page 235 of No. j Vol. XI. ) 



GENERAL KEY 

to the Esoteric Expositions of Sacred Erotic Poetry, 

as given in the Commentary of Vadi-Kesari 

Azbagiya-Manavala-Jiyar, Etc. 



1. By " Mother" is meant (1) either the Seer's own state of 

mental composure (cf., the Greek's expression— 
"From Philip Drunk to Philip Sober I'll appeal"), or 
(2) Friends who keep their mental composure. 

2. By "Bride" is meant the paroxism of Love for God and 

the Galaxy of God-loved Souls. 

3. By " Female Friend " is meant the Circle of Wellwishers. 

4. By " Bridegroom " are meant God and the Galaxy of God- 

loved Souls. 

5. By "Messenger" is meant the Holy Guide who leads to 

God and to the Galaxy of Godly Souls. 

6. By " Beauty of the Eye " is meant the perfection of dis- 

cerning wisdom — which determines aright the question— 
" Whom shall we love ? " 

y. By " Beauty of the Breast " is meant the development of 
devotion or holy love, (1) manifested by complete obedi- 
ence, and (2) constituting the sine qua non of the soul's 
(a) enjoying, and {b} being enjoyed by the Lord. (Cp. 
the saying : '• Tis hunger that gives sweetness to the 
food ". = " Kshut svadu-tam janayati ".) 

8. By " Beautiful Thinness of Waist " is meant the being 
bared of every encumbrance in the shape of ungodly ties. 
(Cp. the expression : — 
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"f/e 's fit to lead the Saintly 

Life, 
Who loving God, loathes Sarveshana-vinirmuktas, 



" Paramatmani yo rakto, 
virakto '-Paramatmani, 



ev'ry bar 
To reaching God, nought 
els? desires." 



sa (hj bhaiksham bhok- 
tum arhati." 



Cp, too, the following remarks of Sir Joshua Reynolds — 
one of the greatest of England's, if not of the world's, artists : — 

" it is true in taste, that many little things will not 

make a great one. The sublime impresses the mind at once 
with one great idea ; it is a single blow: the elegant indeed 
may be produced by a repetition, by an accumulation of minute 
circumstances." — Discourses on Art> Cassel's Edn., p. 79.) 

9. By " Beauty of Walk " is meant righteous conduct. 

io. By "soft-flowing-hair" is meant that adornment of the 
head which is constituted "by reverently bowing ev'r 
to God and Godly Souls"! (See v. 60.) Cp. the words 
— "Murdhan! namadhoksha-jam ! " in our Seer's kindred 
spirit — the Royal Saint Kulasekhara's Mukunda-Mala, 
v. 16, and Glta o-i4 = "NamasyantaS cha Mam bhak- 
tya," dtc. 

11. By '« Beauty of Dress" is meant equipment for the heaven- 

ward journey in the shape of firmness of faith. Vide the 
words: " Baddhafo parikaras tena, mokshaya gamanam 
parati," &c. — Saint Prablada's Song (famed as the Hary- 
ashjaka, v. 9.) 

12. By " Beauty of Speech" is meant the being ever "employed 

in hymn", to borrow an expression used in Bishop Ken's 
Eulogy on Thomas a Kempis — prefixed to the Oxford 
Edition of the Imitation of Christ. 

13. By "Bracelet" is meant the incompatibility of the co- 

existence (in the Saint) of love for any object other than 
the Lord, the bracelet being the badge of a married 
woman's chastity. In our Gurujrparam-para Prabhava, 
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among" the authorities conformably to which our Rama- 
nujacharya was given by his Guru Maha-Purna, the 
Fivefold Sacrament [whereby the pupi] is — 
"(1) Stamped with th' Lord's Sea], (2) decked with 

His Badge, (3) named after Him, 

(4) Instructed in His Law, (5) converted to His will." 

( = "Tapa|i, pundrab", etc.— Vishnu-Tilaka.)] 

The following Text is cited : — 

" Chakradi-dharanam pumsam Para-sambandba-veda- 

nam ; 
Pati-vrata-r.imittamhi, valayadi-vibhushanam ?'*, ie., — 
"Souls' Discus-mark and th' like, their liegeship t 'wards 

God, show ; 
Is n't it because of her be'ng faithful to her lord, 
That bracelets and th' like jewels are to woman given?" 

14. By " Darkness " is meant ignorance. 

15. By « North breeze," "South breeze," "the Anril bird," 

and other objects mentioned as "pain-causers," are meant 
all sense-striking objects which, as calling to mind the 
parted soul's grief-cause, become, while the loved-one's 
separation lasts, unbearable. 

16. By *■ the Night's tedious prolongation" is meant the loving 

soul's impatience to reach the Lord. 

17. By "Time-brought lament," " Night's unbearabitity," ftr, 

is meant grief for the soul's non-enjoying the Lord not- 
withstanding the approach of enjoying time (i. e. t the 
time of the soul's being converted and ready to enjoy 
the Lord. [Arum-padam 2, end of Intro.] Cp. the 

Teit:— 

" When, after having, by God's wondrous pow'r, 
Been lulled to sleep from time 'thout beginning, 
The soul awakes," etc.,-" An-adi-mayaya suptab, 

yada-jlvah pra-budhyate," 
etc.— Mandukyopanishat.) 
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18. By •-" the Moonrise being unbearable" (see v. 72 and 73) 

is meant the pain which the conscious state brings to the 
devotee when he does not realise God's presence. 

19. By " Sunshine " 's meant the wisdom which, 

By teaching patience, solace gives. (Cp. Milton's Sonnet 

On His Blindness.) 

20. By the "Sea's roar" (see v. 51, 62 and 87J is meant the rage 

of strayers' sin-shaped sea. 

21. " Love carries parted souls through ten successive states : — 
(1) The eye is drawn, (2) the heart 's attached, (3 J the will 

's resolved, 

(4) Sleep 's gone, (5) frame pales, (6) all 's loathedj soul's 

(7) mad, (8) senseless, (9) swoons, (10) dies." 

= "(Drin'-manas ,l )-sanga-sankalpa*-jagrah*, krisa-ta* 'ratih', 

Unmada T -moha*- B mQrchchha.nta" (h), ity-ananga-dasa (h) 

dasa." (See post, v. 97, &c.) 
"(r) Virtue and (2) Wealth, (3) Love and (4) Salvation, 

be'ng th' Boons Four, 
(3) Love '5 that life whereof Krishna is the object sole ; 
(ij Virtue, (2) Wealth, and (4) Salvation are accessories : 
[ = (3) Love doth consist in living for Krishna alone, 
With (1) Virtue, (2) Wealth, (4) Salvation, for accessories J 

Thus, us, of his own move, Godlike Ramanuj taught ! " — 
Verse 40, of " I-Ramanusa'-Nurx'-andathi — the Standard Tamil 
Hymn to RamanujachaTya, consisting of 108 "End-Beginning" 
Verses, i.e., Verses — (1) the end of each of which rhymes with 
the beginning of the next verse, and (2) the closing verse 
rhymes with the beginning of the opening verse. [Our Seer's 
Tiru-viruttam is itself a magnificient specimen of a Centum of 
" End-Beginning " Verses.] 

Such are a few typical specimens of the esoteric exposition 
of Sacred Erotic Poetry, which devotees can develop to any 
extent. 

(To be continued J. 

A. G. 
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PART II. 

" The world ever plucks us back from ourselves with a thousand 
arms."— The Mystic Author of Zanoni. 

SVi SadaSiva Yogindra was not only a great Yogin, but 
one who in a previous incarnation attained to Yoga-siddhi. 
The Lord Sri Krishna says that even a soul who has fallen 
from the Path of Yoga after proceeding some distance in it, doth 
not lose the effort of his Yoga-practice. The Yoga-bhrashfa 
even in his next birth proceeds from where he left the Razor-. 
Path of Yoga! If this be the case with a man who has (ailed to 
achieve success in Yoga, how much more would it not be more 
efficacious, in the case of one who in a previous incarnation has 
attained to Yoga-Siddhi ! Unfortunately for the Yogin, Yoga- 
Siddhi does not necessarily mean Kaivalya-siddhi. ft is only 
the Power to enter into the Spirit of Nature and become one 
with the Universal Nature. But Kaivalya-MukH is beyond 
Prakriti : It is in the realisation of ChitSakti— the Power of 
Intelligence ensouled in the Spirit of Universal Nature ; and 
of the God Supreme (One only without a Second) who is en- 
souled in that Intelligence Supreme. 

St. Tirumular says : 

^j8&rrirs(V>iLdt><asfaRJ : <a2r?Q\Lim-uir 

^f p$&niu$ gpLQ&wf?<_* 0<rQer ." — £gtsjt£vA. 

The " Knower " of the Tripufi {Knower, Known and Know- 
ledge) — the Knower of the Known and Knowledge (the "jifimui " 

• Part I. of this interesting contribution appeared at pp. 362-367 of 
Vol. X of our journal.— Ed. L. T. 
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in the above Mantra), knows by his knowledge of the other two 
elements of the Tripufi " the Intelligence [Logos) or the Word 
that in the beginning was" which St. Auvaiyar describes as 
" ^Sojff.ij Sarp jifien ". This "Knowledge " of the " Knower " 
is eternal Bliss in Self-Experience. It being " j$0&m Jt^eq" 
it is also of the form of Supreme Intelligence transcending the 
Tripufi form of knowledge. As evolution which is the Law of 
Life begins with the "^QiLnrLSehrp jytf^i " ("the Word that was 
in the beginning " of St. John) ii is the presiding Genius over 
Action (Karma). Again, as "the Word that in the beginning 
was alone ", previous to that alone-become state of umA or 
Vyashti-Pranava, "was with God" as ArdhanHrlSvara, and 
previous to that state of at-one-ment with God, it " was God" in 
the Supreme Relation of Advaita, it is plain that the Supreme 
B^ing is to be found in the Supreme Intelligence. (" «^^?*/t,t 

Now the Yoga-Siddha who transcending the differentiating 
powers of the Mind and the Intellect has attained to an un- 
differentiating knowledge of Tripufa has yet to work his way 
upwards and onwards to the Self-Experience which realises 
Absolute Existence-Knotvledge-Bliss which is free from Tripu\i 
J nana (Triputi-rahita-Jnana it is called). This is the short and 
unfinished path of the true Yoga-Siddha, who therefore, when 
he incarnates again to complete his cycle of Evolution is born 
with the knowledge of Tripufi or " Tripufi-Sahtta-Jfiana " as it 
is called. He is a born Master of Nature, being able to enter 
into the Spirit of Nature. Now every soul that takes embodied 
form in human shape is subject to the eternal laws of body 
(The Laws of Physical Nature)!. And these Laws of Physical 
Nature manifest themselves to the Physical man of civilisation 
in the shape of three imperious wants. These are : — 

(i) The Necessity for Food (in which is included food and 
drink) and all formative aliments coming under "umsm," 
(ii) The Necessity for covering his body (*-«>i_). 
(iiij The Necessity for skep (e^isti). 
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Some would describe the sexual instinct for procreation as 
one of the wants of Individual Nature. But truly speaking it 
is more a function of collective Nature which it performs 
through the Individual group forming the species, keeping 
itself ever on the alert to preserve the continuance of the 
species. 

Now of the three Primary necessities of Individual Physical 
Nature (i.e. of umAJ success in overcoming any one of the 
necessities brings with it corresponding success from the 
limitations of the other two necessities. The main object of 
taking food is to convert matter into spiritual energy through 
the spiritualising agent of Man. When this is realised, the 
Master-soul is freed from the care of maintaining the body — for 
he knows his body to be a spiritualising agent, a spiritual 
dynamo, so to speak, and all that comes to his hand is grit to 
the Mill that grinds and transforms all material food into 
spiritual Energy. He has now become a Karapatrin and Kind 
Nature immediately turns herself into the Genius that feeds the 
spiritualising agent with fuel or food to turn into spiritual 
Energy. Here, then, have we the ennobling Vision of the 
Goddess Annapurni giving food to Paratncsvara in the hollow 
palms of his joined hands. 

In this age of material civilisation where Matter through 
Mammon holds sway over the hearts of men, it is urged and 
often with very much of force, that the requirements of the boyd 
must first be provided for. This of course is absolutely 
necessary so long as bodily consciousness remains. Bat the 
body itself is a means not for continuourly feeding it; but a 
handy portable Laboratory furnished by the Divine Architect 
for every soul that has wandered away from the Home of the 
Father and the lap of the Mother uto the wilds of Nature 
(Samsara) to serve it for the purpose of working and experi- 
menting and understanding the Laws of Nature and of Spirit. 

Matter and Spirit, these in truth, are nut two entirely 
different things a* Western savans and ScieulLU are apt to 
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hold and teach. But they are one in essence, the apparent 
differentiation and antagonism between them being due merely 
to the Action of the Law of Polarity {i£ £}<&&*$) which makes 
them manifest, just as the Law of Electric Polarity makes the 
otherwise invisible substance of electricity manifest itself in 
various ways. 

When the use of the Human Body has been thus rightly 
understood and the same is put to the right use as designed, 
then doth one realise the truth of the Aphorism of St. Auvaiyar: 

11 B-L-thiSiyieBruQu g><D uiu^suQfieoe^itui 

The Summum bonum of Human Existence is 

To realise the Supreme Personality (of God) in the Human body*." 

This tyranny of the Flesh over the Spirit which is exhibited 
in the piteous speeta;le of a large portion of humanity reversing 
the aim of life and turning its current topsy-turvy by the great 
majority of them being content under various pretexts " to live 
to eat " rather than " eat to live " has always been exercised 
with extreme vigour against spiritual men at the transition 
stage of their progress from the life of the world, worldly, to the 
life of the spirit, spiritual. We all know how Jesus cursed the 
Wordly who found fault with John the Baptist for his austerity 
and, again, with himself and his disciples lor not observing the 
traditional fasts. Sri Sadasiva Yogindra was made no excep- 
tion to the rule ! 

When the call of the spirit came on him just when he was 
about to be dragged into the mire of wordly life (Satnsara), he 
fled from it as he would fly from the very Devil and took to the 
life of Yoga-siddhi ai the point where he left it in his previous 
incarnation. 

They tried every means to bring him back to the ways of 
the world : but he was not to be so easily seduced from his Path 

* Quoted from my work on " The Path of Salvation n , rendering into 
understandable English, St. Auvayar's Aphorisms concerning the same 
Under (^ilfi Qis/Suuas^), 
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of Yoga, with the knowledge of his previous experience of 
departing even by a hair's breadth from the Narrow and Razor- 
like Path of Yoga. 

His young wife was sent to seduce him to the ways of 
worldliness under the pretext of her daring to follow him 
through in his Path of Renunciation. The dodge was soon 
discovered and the young "Mohim" was left severely alone to 
(I herself. 

Then they tried the methods of neglect, abuse, calumny 
and what not. Finding all this of no avail, they resolved on 
trying the last resort of the worldly, and made him starve for 
days together. But the Master-Yogin has attained to a true 
conception of the use of the Human body, and the tyranny of 
the flesh did not avail in his case. He bore it meekly without 
letting it disturb his Yoga-samldhi, and when the body found 
itself, thus left to its own resources, Dame Nature came to him 
in the form of Anna-purni and bade him hold out his hand' that 
she mav feed the mouth, which is to pass on the food well- 
prepared to the spiritualising agent within, to convert it into 
spiritual Energy. 

For three, four, five days and more, the villagers conspired 
together not to feed him or let him be fed by any one. When 
this conspiracy failed by his not taking any notice of it, they 
.were astonished at his wonderful powers of endurance and left 
him alone in neglect and ignominy. "The world ever plucks 
us back from ourselves with a thousand arms " like B&ndsura 
of old, but £ri Krishna, the Paramatman incarnate (" the Word 
made flesh "), ever proves himself stronger than Bdn&sura with 
his thousand arms. So it happened in this instance also. The 
tyranny of the flesh and of the hydra-headed public availed 
not to dislodge the Yogin from his Yoga-samadhi. They gave 
him up as a hopeless lunatic, when lo ! he was found feeding 
sumptuously on the leavings of a festive party in the Village. 
The World was dumb-founded. A Brahmin among Brahmins 
who would rather endure starvation for days, rather than ask of 
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of puny perverse man the food which he would transform into 
world-sustaining spiritual Energy, is now found feeding on the 
leavings of leaf-phtes, not as an outcaste hungry wolf, but as a 
bridegroom enjoying his feast. For the pleasure of taking food 
is not in the taste or eating of it, but in the readiness with which 
it is easily transformed into spiritual Energy. Here is a true 
" KarapQtram Sviimi " and let him who eats with gusto all and 
sundry offerings, like a dog swallowing its food, beware of how 
he calls himself a Karaptktrin', For the Great God is the only 
Karapatriu and the Word Karapatram is the symbol of the 
"Spiritualising Agent" who transform the Inertia of Food into 
the Spiritual Energy of Light. 

This interpretation of the word Karapatram with special 
reference to the Ideal centred in it, by dwelling on its 
lakshy&rtham, may not be acceptable to those whose knowledge 
of " Mukti " or " Realisation " partakes of the form a " Ved&ntk 
Idea " which they are bare-faced enough to preach to the public 
from the Altar of the Press and Platform ! They will denounce 
the writer, no doubt, as one not falling in with their " Ved&ntie 
Idea "(! ) of " Mukti " and therefore as one who deserves to be 
given a bad name first and then hanged for it. That may suit 
their " Vedantic Idea " of Justice ; but I do not write for them 
nor against them. The world is big enough for all to live in ; 
and in these days of Mammon-Worship when an American 
Millionaire actually built a temple for, and dedicated it to, Satan, 
every one is free to preach his own "idea" of "Mukti," 
provided that the word is not made a cover to preach "sedition" 
and his " idea " does not fall within the all-embracing talons of 
the Special Crimes Acts. But I am not alone in stigmatising 
the open and public presentation of "Mukti" as "Vedantic 
Id^a." The learned Editor of this Journal in the course of a 
personal communication pronounced himself as follows on this 
very point; — 

" 1 should sooner say that God is an Idea- It is as much as saying 
that the subitanet is a sliadow. Mukti is die most foundatnental FACT or 
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Truth of all experience, be it physical, mental or spiritual. As St. John 
says : 

■ And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine own Self with ikt 
glory which I had with thee BEFORE THE WORLD WAS.' 

(The italics and capitals are not mine). 

• The fools ' and ' the blind ' will say that the ' world ' .sa 'fact 
and the •Glory of the Father' an ' idea.' " * 

This is enough for the present. For, as the Poet says :— 
" They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three." 

And to be free from the Slavery of the "Opinion" of 
worldlings, to dare to be wise and in that daring to think and 
give expression to one's inward thought for the benefit of one's 
fellow-men is no small thing gained to the cause of true 
Progress. 

Even a "Judas fscariot" may set himself up now as the 
apostle of Christ and preach his doctrine to those who would 
listen to him in the "Temple of Satan", but for him to come 
forward and claim the right of suppressing or advising the 
suppression of " the Gospel of St, John " is preposterous, and 
cannot be tolerated even in this age of aggressive Materialism! 
Mammon should beware of the "Handwriting" in the Wall 
over the inner gate warning him seriously : — 

"THUS FAR SHALT THOU GO AND NO FARTHER." 
For within is the Kingdom of God 1 

Aum Tat Set. 

^ C. V. s. 

• Mr. Svaminitha Aiyar is quoting from a letter that we wrote to him 
months ago, in regard to the question whether the ' sense of spiritual fnse- 

' dom ' may after all be only a pleasing idea (phantasy) or wayward hallu- 
cination. When Dr. Nunjuoda Rao (apttd the title-page erf his valuable 
• The Cosmic Consciousness ') speaks of the Vedantic IDEA of Mukti, the- 
1 idea ' has to be understood in a sense analogous to that of Schopenhauer 
when he uses the same word in the collocation " The World as Will and 
IDEA", or, perhaps, as a consistent Berkleyan would employ it— Ed. LT, 
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MANI MEKHALAl .* 



JNTRQDUCTIUK.f 

Among the treasures of Tamil poetry, comparatively little 
known by Tamilians themselves, and quite unknown to Euro- 
peans, is the romantic Epic of which Mani-Mikhalai is the heroine- 
It is a poem in thirty books each containing from fifty to five 
hundred lines. An edition of this has been published by the 
learned Pandit Ve. Sami-Nathaiyar, the Tamil Professor in the 
Madras Presidency College, (1898). This is a work which 
lovers of the higher Tamil will doubtless read. Our purpose 
here is, to prepare the English student for its perusal, as well 
as to give the general reader some idea of the contents of a very 
very interesting work, full of various information regarding 
Buddhism in South India, and many kindred topics. 

* This excellent summary from the pen of the late Rev. Dr. G. U. 
Pope has been kindly sent to us by Mr. John V. Pope, through Mr. 
J. M. Nallasvami Pil]ai, and we publish this with great p.. jswe.>~EdM.T* 

t The author of this poem was called ' Sittanir, the grain-merchant 
of Madura.' The poet is said to have belonged to the last Madura College. 
This makes him a contemporary of the author of the Kura], though there 
is a great confusion about the whole history of that college, or Sangam. 
Since there is in the Mani-Mekhalai an undoubted quotation from the Kura], 
with aeulogistic reference to its author, and also obvious references to the 
Naiadiyar, its date must be later than that of those poets. It was he who 
made known to the Sjra King, Seruuttuvan, the history of Kaopagi, and 
caused a temple to be erected it lu.:r honour, where her worship was 
celebrated. At that time, there wen. present the king's brothers and the 
young prince Ilaiugo Acjigaj , who had become an as. t- tic, and composed 
the poem called Silappathigiram. He was the author of many oihtir 
poems, and was variously Celebrated. His name indi.ates that he was a 
Jain ; but the tenor of the poem is unmistakably buddhistic, h was a 
period in South Indian history when men's minds seem to have been 
altogether unsettled in regard to religious matters. 
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It must be premised that the Tamil poem entitled the 
"Chapter of the Anklet," of which, on a former occasion some 
account has been given, should be studied as preliminary to the 
Mani-Mckhalai. 

The wealthy merchant Kovalan whose intrigue with the 
songstress Mathavi is there related, was the father of Marii- 
Mekhalai, 1 and this Mathavi was her mother. After the death of 
Kovalan, and the exaltation of his wife to a kind of goddess, 
which is told with such elaboration .in the "Chapter of the 
Anklet." the songstress with her daughter went into a Bud- 
dhist religious house, where she became a recluse and Mani- 
Mskhalai was intended for the same vocation ; but she was 
soon, in a very remarkable way removed from the care of her 
mother, and «fter a variety of most wonderful experiences, 
found her way to the monastery of a great Buddhist, teacher, 
where she was thoroughly trained in the Buddhistic system ; 
and in the last chapter she is left on the very verge of Nirvana. 
The full exposition of Buddhism, and incidentally of the Jain 
system, as of the contemporary Hindu systems also is obviously 
the main scope of the poem. 



CHAPTER I. 



thfc summons to thf. feast ok [nijra at kavjri-pim-pattikam,* 

(cavaru'attam). 

The city in which Mani-Mckhalai was borrt was Kaviri- 

1 This name is from the Sanskrit, and signifies " Peral necklace." 
There was a sacred nymph whose name was " Mani Mekhalai-Deyvain,* 
whom they regarded as their guardian spirit. Hence the name was 
given to the child. This guardian spirit acts a great part as will he 

seen in the story. 

* There is no doubt that this ancient city, situated at ttie mouth of 
the Kaveri river was a great emporium in ancient times as the capital of 
the Chola kingdom, from which the whole coast took the name of CtwJa- 
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Pum-Pattinam,' the- ancient capital of the Chola kings. Its 
ancient name was Pugar, so beautifully sung of in the intro- 
ductory chapter of "The Anklet ". Jt was a great commercial 



Maridalam (Coroimndel). It shared with Madura, the capital of the Pandyan 
kingdom the honour of being famous throughout both Eastern, Western, 
and Northern regions. There are many indications of foreign influences in 
the legions of both cities. One object of the poet certainly was to celebrate 
the praises and to explain the antiquities of what was at that time the chief 
city of "the Chola kings. It takes its name from the fact that there the 
Kaveri river flowed into the sea. It would appear that several cities have 
been built in the neighbourhood, which have been successively destroyed 
by the sea. The poem describes it as it was in the time of Karikal, one of 
the most renowned of the Cho.'a kings. It would seem to have contained 
temples, colleges, and monastaries of every sect or school then flourish- 
ing in South India. And what seems to us surprising is that they appear 
to have dwelt in perfect harmony. In fact, it seems as though the majority 
of the people worshipped indiscriminately at all the shrines. Around the 
city and the royal residence were a series of gardens planted with trees, 
shrubs, and plants interspersed with memorials to the dead and with 
various consecrated buildings. Each of these was surrounded by a high 
wall and there were gates strictly guarded, leading from one to the other 
Id the vicinity of these gates, statues were placed in which various divine 
or semi-divine personages were supposed to dwell, frequently exchang- 
ing a word with the passers by. Resembling somewhat our own great 
cities, they yet abounded in elements that appear to us exceedingly 
grotesque. It is to be remembered too that the city which is spoken of 
by Ptolemy, the geographer, as the emporium of Chabths, was a seaport 
to which ships from all parts of the then known world brought cargoes 
of merchandise, and much else, which were speedily conveyed to the 
inland towns. Id fact, in those ancient times, South India was by no 
means isolated from the rest of the world. This accounts for the exis- 
tence of words and ideas foreign to most parts of ancient In«*ia, when it is 
remembered that Greeks from Alexandria, Arabs from Mecca jostled in 
its streets with Romans, Hindus of every class, and with men from all the 
Eastern regions, it will be seen that the feast of Indra must have afforded 
a varied and interesting spectacle. 

* Compare the Naladijar, Cm. xxvi and xxxii. 
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city in the time of Ptolemy, who writes of it under the name of 
Chaberis Emporion. It was here that Kovalan lived, whose 
heroic wife was afterwards deified. It is said to have been the 
peculiar care of the great Tamil sage Agastiyar. An ancient 
king begged of Indra* that, once in the year, for twenty-eight 
days, he would vouchsafe to visit the city, and his request was 
granted. From generation to generation, this was the great 
festival of the kingdom. 

* In the account of the inauguration of the feast of Indra we get 
some glimpses of the arrangements of the city. It seems to have been 
divided into two parts, of which one lay along the harbour and presented 
the characteristics of modem sea-port towns. The other which was some 
distance inland was the abode of the wealthy. There was the palace, and 
its streets were full of the abodes of luxury and splendor. Between these 
two, was a square of considerable extent, where the markets were held and 
bazaars of every kind of merchandise were found. There were two 
especial demons called the ' demon-of-the market ' and the ' demon-of-tbe- 
square * who had shrines and images at either end of this square. We are 
told that their especial function was to punish, and even to devour those 
that were guilty of gross sins ; and the inhabitants are heard saying to one 
another "if we neglect to keep the feast, the Bhutas will tease to guard us 
by punishing wicked persons." These demon-shrines were said to have 
built by an ancient king of the city called Musugamtam which seems to 
be a corruption of Muchukunda whose history is given in Wilson's 
Vishnu-Purana ; but I can find no trace of any king of that name in South 
India. No doubt very much of Paurar.ic legends was current in those 
regions. It is curious that the plagues of society from whom the 
Bhutas had to protect the city are referred to as of six classes, all guilty 
of various crimes and all assuming the garb of ascetics, and making their 
garb of devotees a means of concealing their evil practices. Such charac- 
ters were evidently to be f ound in great numbers in the monasteries of all 
sects They are referred to in the Kuraj also. 

It is to be noted also that even to this day every native town has in 
addition to its temple or temples some older shrine, obviously a survival of 
ancient demonology. In times of panic, it is to this shrine that the people 
crowd. In Madras it exists and is much frequented. The temples may 
be more splendid but it is the demon- temple that has the power. 
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While our heroine and her mother were living in the 
Buddhist monastery, the time of the festival came round, and 
then the sectaries of the various religions. — Buddhists, Jains 
and Hindus, came together and said: "let us celebrate the 
feast of Indra, lest the demons take advantage of our impious 
neglect, and so the city perish." Accordingly, from out the 
crystal temple, the state elephant was led, seated on which the 
herald proclaimed 5 to all the inhabitants "the season has come 
when all the gods leave the heavenly regions deserted, and make 
themselves visible among mortals. Decorate your temples and 
your houses, let garlands hang through every street, from 



■ Great stress is laid in old Tamil verse upon the Drum, which was 
kept in the piecincts of every chieftain's palace, and was treated almost 
as a kind of lesser divinity. It was made to rest upon a luxurious couch, 
being constantly cleansed, rubbed with perfumed earth, and covered with 
wreaths of flowers. On special occasions it was borne forth on the back 
of the stateliest of elephants. Its deep hollow sound gathered the people 
around to hear the proclamations of the ruler, specially when he was 
going forth on some marauding expedition. We aie reminded of the 
Italian Carroch (Carroccio) which in like manner was borne forth in 
Florence or Padua " 

" Hale forth the carroch — trumpets, ho, 

" A flourish ! Run it in the ancient grooves ! 

" Back from the bell ! Hammer — that whom behoves 

" May hear (Sordello.) 

An interesting song has been preserved (See Pitra Nannfttu 50) 
composed by the hard Mocikiranar. One day he bad wandered into the 
courtyard of the palace, — perhaps the palm wine or the richer juices that 
the Yavanar had brought from over the sea, had proved too strong for 
him. But, at any rate, he saw the richly ornamented and cushioned 
coiu h on which the royal drums were usually placed. These had been 
removed to be cleansed and anointed, and he threw himself on the 
unoccupied bed, and fell fast asleep, in which state he was discovered by 
the king. Now the courtiers, who were jealous of the royal favour he 
enjoyed, gathered round, anticipating the condign punishment of the 
intruder, who had transgressed so soiely the rules of palace etiquette. But 
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every window. Let the sound of every species of music be 
heard throughout all your borders. Let merchants and dealers, 
in all that is beautiful and precious, fill every avenue. Let 
the temples of every religion and sect be crowded with devout 
worshippers. Let the teachers of every school deliver their 
lectures, hold disputations, discuss their tenets and promulgate 
their faith. Thus let the city be filled with peace and gladness." 
{To our western ideas it is hard to think that civic peace would b* 
the result of implicit obediettce to these latter commands). 

Our story really begins when the great seaport was thus 
thronged with all the deities from their 31 spheres, and with all 
varieties of men from every land. There can be no doubt that 
Greeks* Romans, Arabs, and many other peoples were among 
the visitants. The extent to which South India lay open to the 
commerce of the Western and Northern lands is often not fully 
realised by European writers. 

the kindly hearted king standing over the sleeper took up a fan with 
which he smiling cooled the sleeper's brow, and watched over -him till he 
awoke ! This is commemorated in the following very natural little lyric : 

(Stolen Slumbers.) 

' They took the drum to wash, and I meanwhile 

resigned myself to slumber on the couch, 

with peacock feathers and with gems adorned, 

and with the glorious wreath men set on brow 

who go to storm the strongholds of a foe.' 

The couch was softer than the sea-foam pure, — 

on which unwitting I had cast myself. 

I slept, and when 1 woke above me stood 

an awful form before whom foemen nee. 

I trembled, but he gently waved tlie fan 

above me— bade me sweetly slumber on. 

Surely ' twas twt to »•*? aff>luus* from cartltly birds. 

But that the dttd might tiho loud in higher mt ids ! 
There was a curious mixture of ferocity and coarseness, with gentk- 
ndig and chivahic courtesy, in the department of so.ue of these rugged 
old worthies of the Tamil lauds ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CITY IN TROUBLE. 

According to the summons given in the former chapter the 
whole city became one splendid scene of triumphant rejoicing. 
Those ancient festivals were a strange mixture of religious 
celebrations, royal and civic pomp, and mercantile activity. 
They were fairs on a very magnificent scale. It was the 
custom for all the actresses, dancing girls and songstresses to 
give magnificent entertainments on these occasions. The 
variety of accomplishments which some of these performers 
possessed gave to the exhibitions a character in which the 
theatre, the music hall, the lecture room, and even the booths of 
jugglers and fortune-tellers were not wanting. These were 
most popular, and indeed quite indispensable to the success of 
the feast. Great then fctas the consternation, when it was 
reported that their old favourite, and her young daughter (who 
was expected to make her debut on the occasion) declined to 
appear. They had, it was announced, entered a Buddhist 
nunnery, where they were under the instruction and training of 
a Guru whose name was Aravana-arjiga].* Forthwith an 
assembly of all the notables of the town, — princes, merchants, 
warriors, saints and sages, — was convened, and an embassy 
was dispatched to the recusants. The embassy consisted of 
two persons, Chittrapati and Vayanthamalai.' Chittrapati, who 
was the grandmother of Mani-Mckhalai, accordingly made her 
way to the nunnery, where she was greatly distressed to find 
her daughter Mathavi worn and emaciate with the privations 
of her convent life. On expressing her sorrow, Mathavi replied 
as follows . "It would be unfitting for my daughter, who is 

* Adiga] - saint. 

' The former of these ladies was the mother of Mathavi. She was an 
exceedingly cunning and unscrupulus person, as will appear in the sequel, 
Vayanthamalai was a friend and companion of Mathavi and had been 
like her, a dancing girl. 
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also (by adoption) the daughter of the great Kannagi, to 
demean herself by following the life of a dancing girl. And 
as for myself, when her father, my lover, died in Madura, I in 
sorrow came hither, and falling at the feet of the great Guru 
Aravatta poured out my sorrows. He said to me : 

" Those bom on earth share instant woe ! 
• Those freed from birth high rapture know f 
" Clinging desire is cause of human pain ! 
" Quench that desire and bliss you gain/' * 

He has also taught me the five ways of virtue* which are 
refraining from murder, abstinence from intoxicating drink, 
avoidance of untruth, absence of sensual desire, and refraining 
from theft. I therefore cannot come to your festival. Take 
this my message back." Hearing this reply they stood and 
while confounded, like those, who have dropped into the sea, a 
pearl of great price, and then made their way back. 

(To be continued.) 

G. U. t\ 



' These axe His four fundamental truths of Buddhism. 
' Embodiment is sorrow ; Release from it is bliss ; 
Clinging desire is cause of the for'st ; 
Extinction of desire brings His second ! * 

* These are His five cardinal virtues. These as given in the text are 
the five prohibitions : (1) Do not kfll ; (a) do not drink intoxicants ; (3) do 
toot lie i (4) do f* indulge in impure habits ; and (5) do not steal. 
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(Continued from page 133 of No. 3 Vol. XI.) 

The ViraSaivas are said to have discarded, I mean popularly , 
all sorts of rites, on the- presumption that they do not regard the 
Karma-kdnda, the Yaj/ia-kdnda, the Brahtnanas of the Vedas, 
as binding on themselves. The popular notion is a mixture of 
truth and error. The ViraSaivas are rigid puritans, and look 
down upon all those rites, which are based on the Vedas or 
Smriiis, that have only an aihika-phaia in view, or that binds 
man to the path of pravritti; while they have a number of rites 
appearing like religious externals, which are absolutely binding 
on them, and the object of which is to put man on the wheel of 
nivritti, and never on the wheel of samsira. And, thus, is clear 
the reason why Vira-Saivas, although they take strong objections 
to the Vedic yajnas inculcated in the Karma-katida literature of 
the Brahmanas, Kalpa-sutras, Grihya-sQtras and so on, have 
special rites of their own, which they observe with all religiosity. 
Their motto is aiwfJWlM^TW in the words of the Vatufdgama, 
but the kriyas are extremely puritanical in that they are intend- 
ed to teach self-abnegation of all the so-called " good things of 
the world ", and to cultivate in the mind of the Vira-saiva that 
jiva-karunyam and neighbourly love, which is so emphatically 
and thrillingly brought out in the subjoined lines of the 

Qsaai&fiiS^Qunit QpuSirQutrQevfirjDiGiBffiSi . 
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These Kriyas constitute the dasa-karmas or dasa-samskdras 
(though, properly speaking, the shodas a-karmas, counting, of 
course, from the garbhadhana) of which the diksha or 'initiation 
into the linga-$ambandha\ destroying the "three impurities", and 
opening up a true knowledge of the doctrines of the faith through 
the lips of a competent guru, is the most vital. There is practi- 
cally no difference in the modus operatuii between the diksha 
observed by the Lingi Brahmins and that observed by the 
Alingi Brahmins or the so-called biva-Dvijas or Adi-Saivas. 
The mantras are the same, the rituals are the same and the 
kalpas are the same. In the case of the Virasaiva, the "liriga- 
sambandha " is a great event, and marks a distinct step in 
spiritual Life. The Virasaivas have also to perform the paucha- 
yajnas or paucha-s iva-yajuas, intimately connected with iinga- 
dharana, and their object in performing them is to help the 
mind to attain jMttodaya and the soul to " find " God. The 
Ashfavararjas or the "eight shields ", such as Guru, Lihga, 
Jahgatna, Vibhuit, Rudraksha, Prasdda, PddoJaka, and Mantra 
are the spiritual weapons which every Virasaiva is expected to 
fortify himself with, to withstand any possible onslaughts of the 
prOkfita blandishments. There are besides the shaf-kartrta, begin- 
ning with Yajana, and the pa7*ch*citdra, like the Lihgachara, 
Sadachara, Sivachara and so on. 

When all the outer observances of the ViraSaivas are 
closely studied with sympathy and insight, you will see 
that the entire religion is a vindication of the principle of 

* Apud Revaoaradhya's ^ivajTtiH.aJtpam (Tamil metrical version), podu 
v . 5 (q.v.) See also, what is said about kuiuwo-umpatti {-^bhuta-dayA) 
as an essential qualification for ibe mmmuhtku, in, Reva$*4iva-yogi's 

Siddhiittst5ikhirm»i, paricbebheda xiii. 
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the brotherhood of man, and its necessary concomitant, 
the neighbourly love, nay, the universal love, and that 
of the renunciation of the world, that is, the renunciation of 
the prapaTtcha with its vicious cycle of bitters and sweets, 
sweets and bitters, and so on, in never-ending succession. 
J may safely say that there are few faiths that have flour- 
ished on the Indian soil, which have so openly preached 
the equality of man, of the prince and the peasant, of the 
sage and the sinner, in the social scale. The ViraSaivas did 
away with lip-religion of polished commonplaces and of mere 
moral and spiritual shibboleths, and actually lived the prin- 
ciples that they taught. The invidious distinction that is 
usually shown in India between man and man, as a social 
being, as a moral being, and as a spiritual being, has 
brought the country so low in real spirituality that sham 
and humbug and fine phrases exist in place of real religion. 
The £iva-driskfi is not the preserve of any one man or 
woman, it is, on the other hand, the treasure-trove that is 
buried in the dahara-pundarika of every rational being. 
And the greatest SatnyakdarSins and Anubkavis who have 
kept up the spirituality of India, who have been a standing 
witness to the truth that God can not only be inferred, but can 
actually be seen, can not only be fervently prayed to with emo- 
tion and devotion, but can, in the most real sense, be known, 
have not always been drawn from sections of population, who 
pride themselves on their pharisaic ritual, and superiority of 
blood and birth. The ViraSaiva sees God in every Jangama 
that he meets, and hi; notion is that he is actually worshipping 
and pleasing the Lord, by reverencing the Jangama who is the 
tabernacle of the Lord. The order of virakta-jangamas is a 
living testimony to the manner in which the principle of 
renunciation is making itself felt in the community of Vira- 
Saivas. 

As you may have inferred from my previous references, 
the Vlra&uvas are divided into Samanya-Viraiatvas, ViSesha- 
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Virasaivas and Nirabharis. The Samanya-ViraSaivas or tton~ 
panchamai alts are, more or less, converts, or descendants of 
converts from other faiths. The Visesh a- Virasaivas are said to 
be the scions of one or another of the various families that 
have sprung from the descendents of the Afulacharyas and their 
legitimate spiritual successors. The Jafigamas are chosen and 
ordained only from the septs of the Vi&esha-Vtrasaivas. The 
Nirabharis represent the highest order, of spiritual elevation 
among the ViraSaivas. And this last was about to be extin- 
guished during the palmy days of Buddhism and Jainism in 
the Deccan, and tradition says that Alama-prabhu, the central 
figure in the fascinating spiritual epic of the Prabhu-tingw 
Ilia, resusciated the order, and left it much the stronger than 
before. The pontifical seat of the monachism and spiritual influ- 
ence of the Nirabharis, thus rejuvenated by Alama-prabhu, is 
known as the Sanya-Simhasana, and the present representa- 
tives of that order go by the name of viraktas or virakta- 
jartgatnas, though, it should be pointed out that, they do 
not exercise any sort of ecclesiastical control over the laics. 
Over and above these three main divisions of the ViraSaivas, 
there are the Bhaktas, who are further classified into the Siman- 
yas and Viseshas. The title of honour that is usually used in 
mentioning the name of a Lingi-Brahmin is Artdhya, as we may 
see in the names, Nija-guna-ar&dhya, Ekorama-aradhya and so 
on, but the class of Aradhya Brahmins that exist in Northern 
Circars, Ceded Districts and elsewhere, an- half-hearted lingi- 
Brahmins, because, they combine, in themselves, the sacramental 
rites of the SamanyaSaiva and the Virasaiva faiths, and, 
thus, please neither the SamanyaSaivas who are the so-called 
smmrtas, nor the ViraSaivas. 

(To be contiwud.) 

V. V. R. 
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iter to the Editor. 



Some Astronomical Remarks on Sri Sankara's Horoscope. 

PART II.* 



To 

M. R. Ry., V. V. RAMANA SASTRIN AVARGAL, 

Editor, "The Light of Tr^th ", 

Madras, N.C. 
Dear Sir, 

I am now in a position to make a comparative survey of 
the calculations made by Mr. Pichchu Aiyar in regard to the 
horoscope of Sri ^afikaraeharya, and the European positions of 
the planets for the same epoch. The time taken is, as pre- 
viously stated, 

A. D. 805 (K. Y. 3907) April 7 days, 19 hours, 50 minutes = 
April 8th at 7-50 a.m. Greenwich Mean Time. 

It has already been shown that the two systems are in 
agreement as to the date-{astronomical) of the nativity, and the 
Moon's age viz., 5th day after New Moon. 

But it appeals from the Travancore calculation that the 
Sun held the longitude o sign 16 degrees 36 minutes of the 
Indian Zodiac. This, compared with the mean value of Sun 
(European), namely, o sign 21 degrees 22 minutes, shows an 
ayanimsa equal to 4 deg. 46m., and this I have augmented 
by the centennial variation due to precessional difference, which 
for the year 805 a.d., is 2 minutes 9 seconds. Accepting, then, 
the value of q. degrees 48 minutes ab Equinox as ayanamia, 
this quantity should be found constantly in the comparison of 
the planets' places by both systems. This, unfortunately, is 
not the case ; and therefore a test of the books appears to be 

* Part I of this contribution appeared at pp. 280-285 o{ the last 
number of this Journal.— Ed. L. T. 
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necessary in the last resort. But it is equally possible that 
some errors of calculation may be discovered when the work 
is set out. I have already given my calculations for the Sun 
and Moon in this case §, and I will now, with your permission, 
give the calculations for Mars (a superior) and Mercury (an 
inferior). It will then be open to any of your skilful readers to 
question any stept or valuation in the process. 

Calculation of Mars. 





Long, 
s. d. m. 


Aphelion 
s. d. m. 


Node 
s. d. m. 


1800 7-28-52 


5- 2-23 


1-18- 1 


+5 


7-26-57 


0-0-6 


2 


i8os ! 3-25-49 


5- 2-29 


1-18- 3 


- 1000 8-16-58 


0-18-37 


- 7-35 


805 1 7- 8-51 


4-13-52 


1-10-28 


April 


1-17-10 
3-40 


9-0-7 


8-22- 5 


7 d. 


4-16-15 


4-18-23 


19 h. 
50 m. 


26 


Anomaly 


Nodal 
Distance 



9-0-7 

— 8- 2 to Anomaly 



8-22- 5 

+ 1 to Nodal Distance 



8-22- 6 Heliocentric longitude of Mars. 

W« nave already seen that the Sun's Anomaly for the epoch 
was 9 signs 27 degrees 17 minutes and 10 seconds, which gives 

j The author » -refecting to his previous paper mentioned in the first 
foot-note.— Ed* L. T. 
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the logarithm of the earth's Vector (distance from Sun) «= 400366. 
The Anomaly of Mars gives his distance log. 415486. Inclina- 
tion of orbit 1 degree 51 minutes -cos. 99997S. 

s, d. m. 



Mars Log. dist. 


415486 Sun 0-21-24 


„ Inc. cos. 


999978 Mars 8-22' 6 




415464 3- 2 9-i8 


Earth Log. dist. 


400566 i = 59 deg. 39 min. 




015098 




d. m. 


Log. tan. 


902162** 6- 


H n 


9.17260- 8-28 




Sum 14-28 sine. 9.39762 




a. c* 0.60237 




Diff. 2-28 sine. 8.63385 




59-39 ton. 10.23245 


l6-24 It 9.46867 

Angle of Mais from ■ — — — —— 


Sun as seen from Earth =76-3 


s. 


d. n. 


Sun 0-21-34 


Mars 2- 


16 4 


Longitude 10- 


5-20- Aquarius 5 d. 20 m. 


AyanlmSa — 


4-4« 


10- 


0-33- Kumbha od. 32 m. 





• The letter* "a*." are mad at a 
pltnmt.—Ei. L. T. 
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Mr. Pichchu Aiyar's calculation makes it in Malcara 
29 tleg. 50 minutes, a 'difference of 42 minutes. This may be an 
an error of calculation or of notation in the tables used by 
Mr. Pichchu Aiyar, but it may also very well be a difference in 
the estimate of Mars' mean motion in years, or in the value of 
equation to centre, due to anomaly, that is to say, in the angle of 
parallax.* It is here of considerable importance, astrologically 

* For the information of " Sepharial ", we shall be glad to append the 
modus oferamdi for arriving at the longitude of Mars, according to the 
ptfuiita system: — 

L First obtain the Jtkanda as a preparatory step for tbe calculation 
of tbe required longitude, and do it in the following way : (1) Set down 
the number of days from the commencement of the kaU era to the required 
year. Add to these the number of days from tbe commencement of the 
required year to tbe time of calculation, reckoning by solar months. 
(3) From the whole number of days subtract 1,587,006 and the remainder 
will be the ktm*da required. (3) To make sure that the result is accur- 
ate, divide the hkanda by 7, and the remainder should indicate the m ak day 
for which the calculation is made, reckoning from Saturday, as the first. 

The above process is meant for the purpose of shortening the eaten* 
JatioBL The ifmada is really an abridged period. The time passed at the 
date of the system is 1,587,006 days which are ^4,344 years and 324.5 
days roughly. This works to January, 1234 ax. as. the time of the 
inauguration of the parahira system, in at any rate its present form. 

IL Divide the Mania by 687, omitting the quotient ( = namberaf 
complet* revolutions) ; reduce tbe remainder by multiplying by 1 2, 30 and 
60 successively, and dividing by 687, for signs, degrees and minute*. 

Not*. This is, as 687 : 1 resolution of Mars : : kkeada : revolutions 
e *^» passed But 687 d. is too great. Mars' mean sidereal periods 686. 
979643» d. 

III. To correct the above rule, multiply the whole number of Sun's 
revolutions n the khm«d* by 46, and divide by 230, and the quotient will 
be Mimtfci ; this is additive. 
& 
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Net*. This is, as 230 : 46 : : Son's revolution in kharjda : correction 
required. This gives for one year, is seconds. This is required because 
the mean period of Mars is given too great under IL 

IV. From this whole amount, subtract Blare* longitude at Epoch, 
which is 11 signs 8 degrees 3.1 minutes, and we obtain Man' sues 
longitude. 

V. From this subtract Mars 1 aphelion longitude = 3 signs 38 degrees, 
and we obtain Mars' mean anomaly. 

Take the equation from Mars' Mania Jya (which is prop e rly the 
equation to the centre) and divide it by 2. This quotient is attractive or 
additive, according as the anomaly is less or greater than 6 signs, and. is to 
be thus applied to Mars' mean longitude. 

This gives the first equated htUocentric hugitudt. Subtract this 
from Sun's mean longitude. This gives a new ar gum m t or ewe* com- 
mutation. 

Note. At this point the karana-grantka ( = practical spherical astro- 
nomy) introduces two tables ( — elongation tables) (i) for the hist and last 
three signs, and (ii) for the second and third three signs, of commutation. 
These are respectively known in Sanskrit as Mohan Jya and Karki Jya, 
The Makara or Karki Jyi equations are for the purpose of reducing helio- 
centric to geocentric and the related tables give the annual parauaa of die 
planet, in minutes of a degree. One school of parakUa-ganakas considers 
the aphelion of Mars as fixed, but, of course, the aphehon of Mare for a 
hundred years is 1 sign, 51 minutes and 40 seconds. In some Sanskrit 
astronomical works the motion of Apsides for Mare is taken at 1 minute 
in 980 years, 

VI. With this am argument, take out the equation from the first or 
second table just named (as the case may be) on the same principles as in 
the case of the Sits and Moon, and divide it by a. This quotient is to be 
aided to, or subtract from, th$ first equated longitude, according as the 
argument is less or greater than 6 signs ; from this we get the second 
equated longitude. 
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speaking, because U involves the exaltation sign of Mars. 
Historically it is not of the same importance, because we may 
reasonably infer that the same or similar tables or calculations 
were known to Madhavacharya f as were modernly employed 
by the astrologer of Cochin. 

Now for Mercury. 

His mean longitude heliocentric is found to be 3 signs 
1 4 degrees 53 minutes, distance from Node 2 signs lodeg. 54m., 
by which the reduction to ecliptic brings out the true heliocent- 
ric longitude 3 signs 14 degrees 45 minutes. The anomaly is 
7 signs o degree 49 minutes. Log. cos. of greatest inclination 

Long. Mercury 3s. I4d. 45m. 
Long. Sun 021 24 



2 23 21=83 deg. 21 minutes. 
£ = 4* „ 40A „ 

From these elements we calculate the geocentric longitude 
as follows : 

VII. From the sean-d equated longitude, subtract Mars* afktMam kmgitmeU 
ss 3 signs and 28 degrees ; and we get a corrected mm* a um t mfy . With 
this take the equation from Mors' Maudo Jya (explained in V m fr * \ and 
apply it to Mars' mean longitude, according to the previous principles, and 
we get the third equated longitude. 

VIII. Finally, subtract the third equated kngilzde from the Sm*'$ mean 
IcHgitmU, and take the equation for the remainder from Makers Jya, or 
Karki Jya, (explained in Note to V supra) as the case may be, and apply it 
to Mars' third equated longitude, according to previous principles, and we 
get Mara' geocentric longitude.— Ed. L. T. 

f Our author is quite right in bis inference, as Midhavtcharya is 
known to have written a work on the decermination of Htm\ sinwa, 
mmkshmtnt, yoga and katami to which Vaidyanatha Dtkaoit, the author of 
SfHti-mmMpHala, occasionally ukn*~£d. L* I. 
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Log. R. V • 


55IO67 

999675 




R. V. Earth 


350742 
4OO366 




tan. 


950376 d. m. 
902162= 6- 




•i 


852538 = 1-55 






Sum 7-55 


sine 9.13904. 




Diff. 4- 5 
i Angle 41-40^ 

24-42 


a. c. d.86095 
sine 8.85252 
tan. 9-94935 




„ 9.66282 


Sun's 


16-57$ 
longitude 0-21-24 




Geoc. 


„ 1- 8-2 i\ Mercury. 


This may be taken as 
Subtract AyanamSa 


s.d.m. 

1-8-2 1 

4-4S 


Longitude of Mercury in Ind. Zod, 1-3-33 
„ by Cochin Astrologer 1-1-58 


Error 




minus 1-35 



This error is rather considerable but yet. well within the 
limits of possible cumulative differences. This, like all plane- 
tary values, is affected by the value of Sun, and if there is no 
allowance made for centennial variation of anomaly and conse- 
quently of the earth's vector, and further if the variation of 
Mercury's orbital inclination is not allowed for, small differences 
will readily accumulate. 

~*llus is contraction for a Badkw Vmw ■'.— &. L. T. 
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The other planets, when compared by the two systems, are : 





Indian 


European 


Difference 




s. deg. m. 


s. deg. m. 


deg. m. 


Saturn 


6 »3 57 


6 17 32 


3 35 


Jupiter 


3 19 4f 


3 22 55 


3 H 


Venus 


1 29 27 


2 3 7 


3 40 



Taking the differences due to the Sun and the five planets, 
we may derive the mean value of AyanamSa=^ deg. 32m., 
which, at a mean rate of 50 seconds per year for precession, 
yields the Epoch = 479 AD - 

Despite the small differences we have found between the 
two sets of calculations, there remains no doubt whatsoever in 
my mind that Mr. Pichchu Aiyer has correctly ascertained the 
day of the Acharya's birth and also the hour which most nearly 
satisfies the conditions cited by Vidyaranya. This brings me 
to the mention of the fact that the Ascendant at Travancore * 
with R. A. 30 deg. o m. 15s. on the mid-heaven, and obliquity 
of ecliptic 23 deg. 37m. for a. d. 805, is found to work out to 
4s. sdeg. 7m., less ayanamSa by Sun's longitude 4 deg. 48m. — 
4s. ideg. 9m., as compared with 3s. 29deg- 17m-, as given by 
the Cochin calculation, which seems to require that the nativity 
took place some 8 minutes earlier than stated ; for with simka 
lagna we do not satisfy the phrase: lagneiubbe Subhayvte 
sushuve kumaram ; while with kafaka lagna, Brthaapati ia 
kafaka will satisfy the record. 

Believing that these abstruse questions are of universal and 

not merely insular interest and that you, Sir, have the cause of 

truth nearly at heart, has given me confidence in addressing 

this lengthy communication to you. 

I am, 

Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

SEPHARJAL. 



* The.geodetitic co-ordinates of Kalafi is roughly 10 dog. 37 m. N. 
and 76 deg. zo. m. E. — E&- L. T, 
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The "Light of Truth" and the Archaeological Department .• 



The public is not always served with the information that 
is most useful for it to know. A recent printed order (G. O. 
No. 1032, dated ,$th November 1910J issued by the Public 
Department of the Madras Government, publishes rules regard- 
ing the decipherment and publication of Indian Inscriptions, but, 
it has apparently not been laid on the Editor's table. The 
contents of the order have quite a popular interest about them 
as they bear upon the methods of taking impresssions of 
inscriptions found on stone and copper, and what should be 
done on the discovery of any such inscriptions. The order 
receives a further interest from a letter of Mr. H. Krishna Sistri, 
Assistant Epigraphical Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern 
Circle, which forms an enclosure thereto; and as the latter 
makes certain allegations, which are in the nature of adverse 
reflections on the competency of Epigraphists outside Govern- 
ment employ, it becomes necessary to quote it in full : 

"The rules regarding the decipherment and publication of 
Indian inscriptions embodied in G. O. No. 460, Public, dated 
15th June 1907, and forwarded to all Collectors and the Depart- 
ments of the Secretariat, state that every public servant should, 
on the discovery of any copper-plate record or stone-inscription, 
bring it at once to the notice of the Assistant Archaeological 
Superintendent for Epigraphy who will arrange for its proper 
interpretation and publication in the Efigraphia Indica in 
consultation with the Government Epigraphist at Simla. I beg 
to submit in this connexion two irregularities which I have 
noticed in the course of my official duties, and request that the 
Government will be pleased to consider them, and pass suitable 
orders to set matters right. 

• Extiacted from Th: Hindu of January 13, 191 J,— Ed, L. T. 
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" 2. The /irst is the case of the Krishnapuram plates of Sada> 
Sivaraya M which, according to the two joint-authors who have 
published a paper on them {Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IX, pages 
328 ff), "were kindly secured for them by Mr. N. Gopala- 
svami Aiyangar, B. a. b. l„ Deputy Collector, Kollegal, " 
without, of course, any reference to the Assistant Archaeological 
Superintendent for Epigraphy. The other is the " Chikuru 
Grant " published on pages i to 8 of VoL IX, No. i (for July 
1910), of the Journal entitled Sidddnta Dipika edited at Madras 
by Mr. V. V. Ramanan, F.z.s.(Lond). This set of ancient copper 
plates was secured for the author by Mr J. M. Nallasvami 
Pillat, B.A., b.l., District Munsiff, Rajabmundry. I don't know 
if the Government order under reference is binding on officers 
of the Judicial Department and if they have also to report to 
the Archaeological Department any objects of antiquarian 
interest which may come under their notice. If, however, the 
existing orders do not, I request that the Government may be 
pleased to consider the desirability of extending them'. 

" 3. As long as the Government maintains an establishment 
of experts for dealing with such finds efficiently, it is, in my 
humble opinion, undesirable that public, servants should forward 
for decipherment and interpretation any ancient records which 
they may find to amateurs outside the department- This, 
procedure necessitates a second treatment of such records by. 
competent scholars, and the turn given to them by amateurs is 
often misleading. 

"4. In the case of the Chikuru Grant, I am quite sure the 
Government Epigraphist would like to publish it with a photo- 
lithograph in the Epigraphia Indka and he would naturally ask 
me for impressions of them. I would, therefore, request that 
the District Munsiff of Rajahmundry may be asked to send the 
original to me on a short loan." 

Mr. Krishna &astri makes a series of mistakes fa the 
references he makes to the "Chikuru Grant." The Journal in 
which the paper/fan that grant was , published is known only by 
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two alternative names, viz, " The Light of Truth" or "The 
Siddhdnta Dipikd and Agamic Review** And so the name 
"Siddkinla Dipiki " is incorrect. The paper was not published 
in Vol. IX, No. I, but in Vol. Xf, No. I. Nor does the paper 
occupy pages i to 8 as Mr. Krishna Sastri says, but only pages 
5 to 8. And the author of the paper is Mr. T. A. Gopinltha 
Rao, m.a., Superintendent of Archaeology, Trivandrum, a man 
who was trained under the eye of Dr. HultzschJ and who has 
recently been nominated as a member of the German Oriental 
Society. In the technique of Epigraphy, Mr. Gopmatha Rao is 
by no means inferior either to Mr. Krishna Sastri or to Mr. 
Venkayya, while he possesses an additional advantage in his 
simultaneous knowledge of six Indian Vernaculars, an attain- 
ment that is rarely to be met with in the present staff of the 
Government Archaeological or Epigraphical Department. His 
professional status in the Travancore State Service can be 
pitted against that of Mr. Krishna Sastri, without the least fear 
for the result. It is, hence, exceedingly regrettable that Mr. 
Krishna Sastri should have chosen to call Mr. Gopinatha Rao an 
"amateur outside the department " and to reflect that the 
M turn given by such amateurs is often misleading." The 
general trend of his letter is merely an enunciation of an 
exploded fancy. If the position which Mr. Krishna Sastri would 
fain take up be recognised all round in scientific research, ah 
Alfred, R. Wallace is an utter impossibility, and an Avebury 
is only a chimera. As a matter of fact, we know, how much 
astronomy and medicine, chemistry and zoology, are indebted 
to private experts, who never ranged themselves on the side of 
any hide-bound department of specialists, that derived Its 
unique importance through its service under Government. If 
we mistake not, the paper on the " Chikuru Grant " was also 
sent up by Mr. Gopinatha Rao to the Epigraphia fntika t &nd 
its Editor has agreed to publish it. 

The strictures passed by Mr. Krishna Sastri apply also to thfe 
* two joint-authors who published a paper on the Krisbnapurara 
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plates of SadaSivaraya in the Epigraphia htdica. If the force 
of the strictures should be pushed to its logical limit, the 
expert Editor of the Epigraphia Indka who admitted that paper 
into his official organ, would be equally open to Mr. Krishna 
Sastri's displeasure. The expert Editor had every right to 
refuse publication of a paper that, in, his opinion, was not based 
on right decipherment and interpretation of finds, or was 
misleading in its references or conclusion. It cannot for a 
moment be believed that the intention of Government in 
maintaining a department of Epigraphy and Archaeology, is to 
paralyse efforts of a private character in the same direction, but 
it rather stands to reason to think that Government maintains 
the department, to provoke unofficial research by example, and 
also to supplement it, whenever it is undertaken, if private 
means and resources are unable to cope fully with the exigencies 
of such research. And the order of the Government will have a 
more definite meaning if it had specified, for the information of 
the interested public, the grounds on which it has thought fit to 
publish the misleading remarks of Mr. Krishna Sastri against 
other Epigraphists, who, it may be, are not employed, under 
British Government, as such. But whatever the intention of Mr. 
Krishna Sastri in writing in this undignified vein, it is a great 
relief that, in its Resolution, the Government has quietly ignored 
his remarks against the "amateurs outside the department,'* 
without offering any comments thereon. 

"A JoiJRNAIJST ". 
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—yarf/hWtMn's Bnkti-jUokt, Ckaf. Xttl, •. 9. 
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Maritime Activity and Enterprise in Ancient India *. 

( Continued from page 225 0/ No. 5, Vol. XI.) 



(Intercourse and Trade by Sea with China — III. J 



VIII. Chinese Pilgrims to India 500-1000 a. d. : Evidence 
of Indian Maritime Activity in the Eastern Seas 

(A) 
We have seen that the evidence of the Chinese pilgrim, 
Fa-hien, proves the great familiarity of the Indian manners 
with the Chinese waters at the beginning of the fifth century 
a. d. From this time forward they flocked to India in ever 
increasing numbers, very often by the sea, in ships belonging 
to Indian merchants or to the Indian settlers in the numerous 
colonies in Further India and the Malay Archipelago. These 
pilgrims who came to India to visit the sacred sites and monastic 
establishments, to study the doctrines preached by Buddha, 
and to take home to China the books in which those doctrines 
were expounded, have left behind them a considerable number 
of narratives of their travels and descriptions, more or less 
extensive, of the countries visited by them. During the latter 
half of the seventh century alone no less than sixty of them are 
mentioned by name, their itineraries having been compiled by 
their great contemporary and fellow-pilgrim, I-tsing (who visit- 
ed India in 673 a.d.), in a work called Ta-tang-si-yu-ku-fa-kao- 
seng-chuan or " Memoirs of eminent Priests who visited India 
and neighbouring countries to search for the Law under the 
Great Tang Dynasty." I-tsing also wrote a record of the 
Buddhist religion as practised in India and her colonies in the 
Malay Archipelago in a work entitled Nan-hat~clti-kuet-nai~fa- 
chuan i.e. li The Record of the sacred Law sent home from the 
Southern Sea," the book having been composed and sent to 

* Extracted from Tht Dawn ar.d Dawn Society's Magazine, July [910, 
— E4.L.T. 
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China from the Indian settlement of Sri Bhoja in the island of 
Sumatra.* 

These two books together with the Travels and the Lije 
of the greatest of the Chinese pilgrims, Hiuen-Thsang, who 
visited India in the earlier half of the seventh century (a.d. 
629-645), present before us an India with extensive maritime 
communications with China and other eastern countries and as 
a great colonising power. There were ocean-liners plying 
constantly and regularly between the Bengal port of Tamralipti 
and Ceylon, and also between both these places and the Far 
East. Prosperous Indian colonies flourished all along the coast 
of Further India from Burma to China and also in the numerous 
istands off the Malay Peninsula, and they were used as conveni- 
ent halting places for vessels bound for China |. The manners 
and customs in these colonies, the rules and ceremonies followed 
and the subjects studied were those of India in every respect, 
so much so that I-tsing advises would be Chinese pilgrims to 
India to prepare themselves by a preliminary course of training 
in the Sanskrit language and also in correct Buddhist practices 
at some such place as Sri-Bhoja in Sumatra before venturing 
into Central India {Vide I-tsing's Record 'by Takakusu, p. xxxiv) 
1-tsing speaks of more than ten countries in the islands of the 
Southern Sea on all of which he found Buddhism flourishing, 

* The former of these two works the Memoir, has been translated into 
French by Professor Edward Chavannes of Paris and the latter work, the 
Record has been translated into English by the Japanese scholar, Mr. J. 
Takakusu, 6.A., Ph. D. There is no English translation of I-tsing's 
Memoirs ; we have, therefore, consulted the Frencn version by Professor 
Chavannes and given our own renderings in English from the Professor's 
French. 

f A change had also come over these colonies since Fa-hien visited 
Java two centuries and half a ago. Buddhism had taken the place of 
Brahminism as the predominant religion and Buddhist priests had no 
longer to dread, like Fa-hien, the persecutions of Brahminkal merchants 
on board the ships in which they travelled, but they received specially 
respectful treatment in the hands of the Buddhist commanders of vessels. 
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and all of them bear Indian names, such as Sri Bhoja or Mafayu 
(in Sumatra), Kalinga in (Java), Mahasin (on the Southern 
coast of Borneo), Kacha or Kachchha (in Sumatra) and the 
islands of Bali, Bhojapura, Maghaman or Maghavan, Nat una 
etc., which are identified with one or other of the islands in the 
Malay Archipelago* On the mainland of Further India, he 
refers to the Kingdoms of Sri-Kshetra (identified by some with 
Prome in Burma), Lankasu or Kamaiangka (modern Pegu and 
the Delta of the Irrawadi), Dvaravati or Ayuthya (in Siam), 
Champa (modern Cochin-China and part of Annam) etc. ('), 
and Hiuen-Thsang also mentions as lying beyond Samatata 
(Eastern Bengal), the kingdoms of Sri-kshctra, Kamaiangka, 
Dvaravati, Ishanapura (Modern Cambodia), Mohachampa and 
Yenmo-na-chou or Yavanadvipa (not yet identified) (*). The 
Indians were also well-acquainted with a country l}'ing so far 
north as Korea which, 1-tsing says in his Record, "is called in 
India Kukkutesvara " (l-tsing's Record by Takakusu, p. 17). 
We find also reference to a Korean Sramana (Buddhist Monk) 
at Tamralipti in Bengal and to two Korean pilgrims who met 
with an untimely death at Pu-iwshi near Sri-Bhoja (l-tsing's 
Memoirs by Chavannas, p. 36; Beat's Life oj Hiucn Thsang, 
p. xxx). 

(B) 

Coming to the personal narratives of the sixty pilgrims whose 
travels have been recorded by 1-tsing, and who came to India 
at different periods but all comprised in the second half of the 
seventh century of the Christian era, we find that many of 
them came to India by the ocean route. Almost all of these 



• l-tsing's Record by Takakusu p. to and pp. jsxvix-li, and his Memoirs 
by Chavannes, pp. 36, 42, 77, 159, 1 81 etc. 

(') Vide l-tsing's Record by Takakasu pp 9-12, li-lii j l-tsing's Memoirs 
by Chavannes, pp. 57-58 and 203 ; Essays on Indo-China, and series, vol. 
ii, p. 1 . 6 259. 

{*) On Yum Clveang by Thomas Watters, pp. 187-189 ; and Buddhist 
ti&wd$ of the Wester:: World by 5. Deal, vol. ii, p. 200. 
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travellers by the sea changed ship at one or other of the Indian 
colonies we have mentioned above. Many of them, like I-tsing 
himself, came direct to Bengal, landing- at TamraJipti ; others, 
like the Master of the Dbyana, Wu-hing, (") first went to 
Ceylon and thence again by ship to Bengal ; there were some, 
like the monk TCheng-Kon and his companions, whom disease 
or death prevented from proceeding farther than the colonies of 
Sri-Bhoja or Champa etc. ; and there were others again who, 
like the Master of the Dhyana, TChang-min met with a watery 
grave on the immense abyss on their way to Icdis. The 
merchant-ship in which this noulc-souled pilgrim sailed from 
the Indian colony of Moloyu in Sumatra for India, was very 
heavily laden with cargo, and she had not proceeded far from 
the place where she left her moorings, when all on a sudden 
enormous waves arose, and in less than half a day she went 
down to the bottom of the sea. At the moment when it perished 
and there was a mad rush and a furious fight amongst the 
merchants for the life-boat, the commander of the vessel who 
was a believer in the Law, exhorted the monk at the top of his 
voice to save himself by getting into the boat, but the Buddhist 
Sramana responded with calmness ' Take ye the others into the 
boat; for me, 1 stir not.' (I-tsing's Memoirs translated by 
Prof. Chavannes, p. 42). 

The foregoing facts gathered from the records of the 
Chinese pilgrims of the 7th century a.d., supply no doubt, 

(*) The Chinese Buddhist monks are distinguished into three classes, 
according to the part of the threefold Buddhist doctrine to which they 
attached a more particular importance : those who are the Masters of th$ 
Law (Dharma) ; the others, the Masters */ the Dhyana ; and the third, the 
Masters of the Discipline (Vinaya). The utle of the Master of tkt ttret 
Pitakas (Sutra, Vinaya, Abhidharma), as borne by Hiouen Thsawr, was 
more honorific than any one of these three. Further, the title of Master 
of the Shastras is met with, though rarely, and applies perhaps to a special 
category of Masters of the Law {Vide I-tsing's Memoirs by Chavannes, 
p. 1. note ^). Fa-hien was a Master of the Law, while I-tsing wat a 
Master of the Vinaya. 
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sufficient evidence, rhat at that period of Indian history there 
was frequent and intimate intercourse by sea, between India 
and China, and further that India was then a great colo- 
nising country, planting settlements and establishing power- 
ful kingdoms in foreign lands separated from her by the 
vast ocean. 

(C) 

During the three centuries that followed (viz., from the 8th 
to the nth century a.d.), there are frequent notices in the 
Chinese annals of leave obtained from the Emperor by Chinese 
Buddhists to visit India for religious objects {vide p. lxxi, 
Cathay and the Way Thither by Sir Henry Yule). So late as 
966 a.d. when the monk Taw-yuen returned from his twelve 
years' pilgrimage to India, 157 Chinese priests set out together 
with the Emperor's permission, to visit India and obtain 
Buddhist books {Vide Dr. Edkins' Chinese Buddhism, p. 144). 
Another of these later travellers was Khi-nie who journeyed in 
India (964-976 a. d.J at the head of three hundred Chinese 
Buddhist monks who had been sent by the Emperor of China to 
seek for relics and collect Sanskrit books.* From the nth 
century, the Chinese pilgrims became less frequent, no doubt, 
owing to the decline of Buddhism in India, but that they 
continued to come here for a long time to come, is evident from 
the fact that in the middle of the 14th century (1342 a.d.), an 
embassy arrived at the court of the Pathan Emperor, Muham- 
mad Tughlak at Delhi, with a message from the Emperor of 
China requesting that he should "be permitted to rebuild a 
temple in the country about the mountain of Kora ", i.e., at the 
base of the Himala}'as, which was much frequented by his 
subjects (vide Travels of Ibn Batata translated by Lee, pp. 155 
et seq.) 

(To be continued.) 

H. C. C. 

* Vide Vi* it Hiusn Thsang or ' Life of Hiuen Thsang,' translated 
into French by Stanislas Julien p. vii. 



THE « AGAMIC BUREAU " NOTES 



The following is Dr. F. Otto Schrader's review of Dr. 
L. D. Bar ne It's edition and English trans- 
Ab other* aee as. lation of Abhinavagupta 's ParamSrthasara, 
and appears in The Theosophist of November 
1910. We need not point out to our readers that Abhinava- 
gupta's Paramarthasara is a standard classic on the teachings 
of the Agamanta, and has deservedly occupied a high place in 
the list of works prized most by the Agamic : 

" The Paramarthasara of Abhinavagupta is published and translated 
(in the journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
for July 1910 — Ed. L. T.) by Dr. Barnett as a further document telling in 
favour of his view expounded in the Belgian Journal Lt Musivn (joog) 
* that the living faith of the majority of modern Tamils h in almost every 
respect, and certainly in all essentials, the same doctrine that was taught 
in Kashmir about the beginning of the eleventh century by Abhinava- 
gupta.' Dr. Barnett has meanwhile pone a step further (in a paper which^ 
I understand, will also appear in the Journal of tkt Royal Asiatic Society) 
and declared decidedly that the teaching of the Pratyabhijfia school 
< passed, through Agamic and other channels, southwards, notably into 
the Kanarese country in the middle of the twelfth century, and reappeared 
at the beginning of the thirteenth, as the basis of the Tamil Siddbantam ' 
(From The Hindu, quoted in the SiddkSuta Dipds, June 1910). At a 
si milar conclusion we had ourselves arrived sometime ago (see our Des- 
cription Catalogue, VoL I, p. IX, note f), and as a further proof of its 
correctness we may point to the fact that manuscripts, in the Grantha 
and Telugu character, of some of the works of Abhinavagupta are still 
now in existence in Southern India (#. g, in the Adyar Library). The 
Saiva-Vedanta of Kashmir (Dr. Schrader is referring to the Agamanta 
under this interesting name — Ed. L. T.), men, is the source of the South* 
Indian Saiva Siddhantam, and this is a sufficiort mason far recommend- 
ing its investigation, were it not already interesting enough in itself. 
But so far there was no proper introduction to it. This is now given by 
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Dr. Harnett's important contribution, the Paramarthasara, being, as the 
name says, the ' essence of the highest truth ', i c, an outline of the Prat- 
yabhijiia-dnriana. It is a work of the eleventh century, and it consists of 
105 stanzas in the beautiful Arya metre. Dr. Barnett's translation is 
interrupted by copious extracts from the commentary of Yoga-mum, 
without which he would hardly have risked the translation of the Param- 
arthasara. (We take this opportunity of calling attention to the 
untiring and successful efforts made by Mr. V. V. Ramanan 
on behalf of the Saiva-Siddhantam. His well-edited Journal, 
the Siddhanta Dipika, is mainly devoted to this subject, 
and his new translation of Srikantha's Saiva-Bhashya will, 
to judge from the proofs we have seen, become a standard 
work.) ". 

We are extremely grateful to Dr. F. Otto Schrader for so 
frankly commending our work to the attention of the learned 
public, and we sincerely hope that we shall be able to enlist its 
right-mined sympathy to the rich harvest proniised by the 
Agamic field. The paper of Dr. Burnett's, to which Dr. Schra- 
der parenthetically alludes as awaiting publication in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of London, has already 
appeared in our Journal (Vol. XI, pp. 62-64 an d '01-103, ?• v -) 
and it is hence apparent that Dr. Schrader is making a mis- 
take as regards its prospective publication in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of London. In our article entitled 
11 An European Orientalist on the Agamanta " (Vol. X, No. 12) 
and many an other paper which we have specially contributed 
to our pages on t l ie subject of the Divyagamas, we have 
pointed out the Kashmirian genesis thereof, and Dr. Schra- 
der's confirmatory testimony to this historical fact, cannot, 
we are sure, fail to impart added stimulus to a line of research 
which has not only been comparatively kept in the background 
heretofore, but has also suffered from unacademic and un- 
scholarly methods of procedure at the hands of indifferent and 
narrow-minded folk. 
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THE JNANA-PADA OF THE SOKSHMAGAMA. 



(Continued from page 21J of No. 5 Voi. XL) 

The jfuna-pada of the Sukshma-tantra, as I know it, 
conforms in all that it speaks to the spirit of the above defini- 
tion. The Sukshmagama being described as Uvara-guhya- 
janya deals only with the subtlest verities and experiences. 
Its under-tone throughout is Yoga etc realization of the presence 
of the Lord by soul-culture and subjective " exercises in 
godliness," and so, its Vidya-pada can bo described only as 
Yoga-jnana. The Jflina-pada of the Sakshma-tantra that I 
have managed to get in Manuscript from the Bombay Presi- 
dency, is written in the modi variation or style of Devanagari 
penmanship. It contains ten pafaJm, and a total number of 
about 1500 slokas in Anusbtup metre. The ten palates are 
said to form only a portion of the Umm-Mah(iiwra*Savrvada t 
which is, perhaps, a well-defined section of the Vidya-pi*da 
The book begins in this wise : 
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RTHNftJWmfi HI«ll<£'l4rMI$fe » 
iiinT^fxi^im: $.<K|<?|*MM*: II 

qmrw ff^ra^ gft^: gsifcw: i 
•HiiRuwkth n§r. aSna^p n 
«l*uilRiKH<ft: RfWfllftflfikt I 

<PhW&M{4 vtMMWl il and so on. 
Parvati complains that, though she has heard the Lord dis- 
coursing so often and so fully on the MiimPi jpsnftr, she is 
harassed by doubts and perplexities : 

cWlRhtacMltf «§»|W*IWH, I 
Hence she requests : 

And the Lord says in reply, and I beg of you to note ft carefully : 

iiBwiftym i ft ft** i ftmvwi t 

4j^M^M<J I M l ^ 4jtmdrq P WIW>q I 

* Pqramartkm is a technical expression connected with the mystic 
theology of the Agamies ; compare the title Of Abbioavagupta'» wads— 
The Par amarthasaia. 
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You now see why the Agama is called Sukshma, and the 
contents, as you will see presently, thoroughly justify that 
appellation. 

The first payola entitled ftNttUHNPwm is exceedingly 
mystic, and will be of practical value only to a Siva-raja- 
yogin in Samadhi, bent on disentangling himself from all the 
tattvas of the tattvadhvan, by pitching his subjective lakshya on 
higher and higher £iva-tattvas, fill at last he transcends both 
the Tattvadhvan add the Kaladbvan, and joins the feet of the 
Lord, ted by the nectarine light shed by His ParS-saJtti. The 
Sfldakhya-parinima is one of the most difficult to grasp in the 
pTapaficha-srishtJ, and if I am to address you on that subject 
aJkffle, I must ask you to bear with me for at least three hours. 
In the time allotted for my present discourse, I cannot do any- 
thing more than indicate the steps by which the parinama is 
reached : and I will use the very Words of the Agama : 

These iaktis represent only the phases or radiations of the 
wtitof the Lord, as it is hi full activity, for it is said next 

^bnrovton A*wi8i^Rtnrat i 

W«s taw* to understand, therefore, tbat the &m Vff is only the 
ft«fto or the spotless Love of the Lord which takes on a five- 
fold ptuse of nsmfestatkw, when He wills it. The Agama (ben 
gjjes o«r as regards the Lord Himself :• 
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<TCR)?anft3WT3 fa-^H^H^W. I 
q^wfiHdHMl HHWU'WMKM II 

!RTWJ,d«K!Wi ddlWdlMVJ, II 

iJjRtlflHRff^ HT^NMI'HHIH+i: I 
^dirifawfr FJS^MWIl II 

Sadakhya is the resultant of the combined Bindu and Nada, or 
Para-Sakti and Adi-Sakti, or Limitless Love and Limiting 
Love, and means the condition of equilibrium between an un- 
limited and delimited condition, which leads to the assumption of 
form, or evolution of Matter-nvide Cosmos. And the Sadakhya 
is five-fold, viz., Siva-sadakhya, Amurta-sadakhya, MQrta- 
sadakhya, Kartn-sadakhya, and Sakala- or Karma-sadakhya. 
Full details are added further on like these : 

iJflcflifT^'T ^^p-jf^l^: || 

M*J?i%^f^W ^^wf^nrVi^ II and so on. 
You will th^ see that the Paiicha-sadakhyas or the five states 
in which the Lord condescends to manifest Himself during a 
srishfi, for purposes of souls' Redemption, are caused by the 
fusions of the respective Saktis and Kalas. 1 have explained the 
meaning of bakli already, and I may add that Kala stands for 
the avastlia or specific spandana of Matter, when animated by 
the Sakti of the Lord. The form* and distinctive appearances of 
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the Pancha-sadakhyas are also described, and methods are shown 
as to how to realise them to oneself in spiritual communion. 

Now we shall pass on to pafala II which deals with 
£wii*<4*i*iwi. In this Chapter, all the names of Siva are cata- 
logued and full reasons are assigned, by the citing of elaborate 
explanations, allusions and episodes, as to why such names have 
come to be given to Siva. A lot of spiritual hints are thrown 
in, in the course of these formal narrations, and their use 
for practjcal Yogins must be incalculable. Such names of the 
Lord as Soma-dhari, Vrishavahana, Tandava-mfirta, Vaivahi, 
Bhikshatana, Kamari, Kalari, Tripurari, Jalandbarahara, Ajari, 
Virabhadra, Haridhvamsi, ArdhanariSa, Kirafarudra, Kankala- 
dhari, Chandesanugrahaka, Chakraprada, Vighnesvara-vara- 
prada, Somaskanda, Ekapadarudra, Sukhavaha, Dakshinamurti, 
Lingodbhava and the rest, are dealt with at full length. 

The third pafala deals with Pauchdkshara-mah&tmya- 
niriipana, and is a rather long chapter of 114 verses. The 
place of the Panchakshara among the sap/a-kofi-i/ta/ia-tnantras 
Is discussed, and its superiority established over every other 
mantra ; its Rishi, Chandas, Kavacha, Hridaya, Kilaka, Mudra, 
Prayoga and Nyasa are enumerated, with reference to all 
possible variations within itself; its value as ntautra-r&ja is 
shown in the removal of diseases, the attainment of Siddhis and 
the acquisition of Spiritual Freedom, pari passu with the manner, 
the number of times and the surrounding circumstances of its 
repitition and meditation. Its Dhyana-krama and the Dhyana- 
lakshya-rupa are described, and the ceremonies to be observed 
in connexion therewith, e.g. the Tarpana, Sa.itarpana and so on, 
are detailed. After describing the form in which the Lord is to 
be conceived, the Agama says : 
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Then a description follows describing the suitable places where 
one should sit for Spiritual Communion. The Chapter is of 
entrancing interest, but I must pass on to pafala IV which is 
devoted to Ska4akshara-mah«Utnya-nirttpana. 

Pafala IV deals with the Ska4akshara-mahct-muntra, on 
the lines on which pafala III dealt with the Patich&kskara. In 
addition, the glory of Pranava is described, its symbolism, 
thoroughly explained, its varieties which are five-fold are 
contemplated, and its component elements, analysed and inter- 
preted in various ways. It is said : 

SflqffcFFaTOi HldWHfildlKdH. It 
fll*HJu*WMlfK SIW^A^W+H, II 

The above are the five bhedas of Praijava, and their genesis and 
nature are next dealt with, in a very complete fashion, by reveal- 
ing all the mysteries connected with their ttpasana-sadhatta. 
And Pranava, you will know, is simply another name for Siva- 
SadSkhya, which also is five-fold, as I described to you a 
little while previously. You must note that aksharas are not 
4 letters * as people conceive it, but stand, as their name implies, 
for the • imperishable factors* of the Divine Dispensation. The 
var$a, pada and mantra mysteries are my most favourite 
themes, but I shall' not at present detain you with any expatia- 
tion thereon. The pafala closes with an exhortation not to 
desecrate the holy character of the Pranava, Shadakshara, and 
Paftchakshara, and the various bfja'tnantras, by teaching them 
to people of wicked ways and sordid tendencies* and more espe- 
cially to heathens and infidels of any description. 

(To be continued,) 

V. V. R. 



MANI-MEKHALAI. 
(Continued from page 313 of No. 6 Vol. XI.) 



CHAPTER III, 



THE ENTRANCE INTO THE HjOWEH GARDEN, 

Mfcoi-Mckhalal who had listened to all that her mother had 
said, now began to ponder the sad story of her father's death, 
and — this being the destined hour of her spiritual call — was so 
overcome with sorrow '* that her tears fell copiously on the 
garland of flowers she wore, and her mother seeing this said to 



> " There is something very significant la tbits sadden access of emotion 
which erased the innocent girl to sited bitter tears at the remembrance 0/ 
her parents' sufferings. According to the Buddhist Theology, it marks a 
definite stage in the religious history of the disciple. It is called in 
Sanskrit HETU-PRABHAVAM* the meaning of which is somewhat 
obscure but seems to mean " The showing forth of the Cause, ** and in 
Tamil an equivalent phrase is used for it. It corresponds very closely 
to the Saiva Idea of SAKTI-NIPATAM, for a full exposition of which 
the reader is referred to the Tiruvasagam introduction page 46V Bote 3. 
(The explanation of the phrase Sakti-Nif&ta as given by Ae lata 
Dr. Pope, in the place referred to here, is hardly correct— Ed, L. T.) 
The idea seems to be that at a certain moment, in the soul's progress, the 
merit of good deeds done in former births and the de-merit of evil deeds 
counterbalance One another, and the soul being set free begins a new 
career. In many respects, it answers to the common idea of Conversion* 
The Saiva system dwells upon it as pre-eminently the result of drvroe 
grace ; to them it is a step forward from which there is no retrocession ; 
the devout soul is now assaed of its fins* deliverance from embodiment : 
ft has come to God. We see in the history of Mani-Mskhalairfram that 
moment, she never wavered nor wandered from the way marked out far 
her ; she gave herself up to her appointed work, patiently and burably, 
making her way towards the promised consoounation. 
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her, "my daughter, go forth into the park and gather some fresh 
flowers for your faded garland." Now there was standing by, 
a bosom friend of her mother, who was of the same profession, 
and whose name was Sutamati. This friend intervened with 
a piece of urgent and prudent advice. "It will never do," she 
said, "for your young daughter to go forth unattended into the 
midst of the festivities of the city. In one part are the royal 
preserves where the king's son and the princess are dragging 
their chariots. In another part are gardens where only the 
celestials enter, and bazaars are thronged with /nixed multitudes. 
No maiden without a guardian may enter there. To show you 
the necessity for my advice, I will tell you my own history. I 
am the daughter of a great sage called Kausigan of the city of 
Sanbai, north of this. I came to this city at a former 
festival ; but a young prince of fairy-land riding in his chariot 
through the sky, bent on the same errand, saw me unattended 
and carried me off. I lived with him till, tired of my company, 
he left me here and went back to his fairy home. Since that 
time, I dwell a stranger here. You cannot expose your beauti- 
ful daughter to such dangers. But there is a garden, sacred to 
the Buddhists, in which there is a crystal pavilion. It is sacred 
to the Lord of Grace and Love, the great ascetic, who guardr, 
the lives of men. Here many trees grow and flower under his 
protection. In this sacred pavilion, whose walls are clear 
crystal, there is a shrine dedicated to his worship. Within that 
hallowed recess is an altar from which radiates on all sides the 
splendour of spotless gems. It is called the Lotus-altar. Here 
no sound of human speech is ever heard. The thought of 
each worshipper here speaks direct to the Lord of all. The 
worshipper, who, thinking of some deity, presents a flower, finds 
that his votive offering has at once left his hands and found its 
way to the feet of him for whom the worshipper's thought has 
directed it." If you ask by what impulse it has made its way 
thither, you must ponder the action that men's deeds act where 

** Compare the story of Arjuna worshipping Krishna, and the flowers 
being found on the Person of the Lord ot Kailas. — Ed. 
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his mind goes with them, and are worthless where the soul does 
not impart power to them. This pavilion was erected by the 
divine artificer Mayan, In that flowery parterre, your daughter 
may walk, and I will be her guide." 

Having so said, Sutamati and Mani-Mekha!ai made their 
way through motley multitudes thai thronged the festive 
city. Here was a hungry ascetic, there were people following 
crowding after sellers of toddy. Here were people following 
montejpanks. There they were gazing upon the pictures and 
inscriptions on the lofty mansions. On little chariots borne by 
elephants, children were being carried about. Strange shows 
were exhibited on all sides to the amazed and delighted 
multitudes. Many of these followed Mani-Mekhalai crying 
out "if this beautiful maiden enter the flowery park, the 
very swans will be filled with admiration and envy of her 
stately walk." Thus she proceeded on her way gathering 
beautiful flowers. 



CHAPTER IV. 



SHE ENTERS THE CRYSTAL PAVILION. 

Here, Sutamati showed our astonished heroine the wealth 
of beauty that was in the groves, and all the beauty of the 
lakes that stretched around on all sides. 

While she was doing so, Udaya-Kumaran accompanied 
by a splendid guard of troops, mounted on a chariot, was 
driving on, restraining with difficulty the State elephant whose 
name was KalaVcgan (as swift-as- the- wind. ) 

The people were fleeing in dismay on every side from the 
cavalcade. Suddenly from a lofty building in the street 
window of which, he was luxuriously reclining, on a couch of 
flowers, Etti-Kumaran called out to the prince "what is it that 
distresses you," and then immediately he arose, rushed forth 
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and making lowly salutations to the prince, exclaimed " I have 

jiist seen Mani-Mckhalai in poor array going forth to gather 

in the garden. The moment I saw her, I remembered 

jer father Kovalan met with his death in Madura, and 

losing all control of mind, forgot the music 1 was playing ; 

this it is, that troubled me." As soon as the prince heard these 

words, having for many days been madly in love with Mani- 

^Ckhalai, he exclaimed "has she indeed come to visit this grove, 

\] enter it, seize her and bring her back in my chariot." 

luus saying, he drove off; and soon gained the entrance gate of 

the Uvavanam. 

Mani-Mckhalai hearing the noise of his chariot wheels said 
to Sutamati t " Udaya-Kumaran has fixed his whole desires on 
me. This I heard Vayantamalai telling my mother. This 
sounds like his chariot wheels. What can I do in this 
emergency?" Sutamati caused her to enter the crystal 
pavilion, and having locked it with Mani-Mckhalai inside, 
herself went five bow-shots' distance and there awaited the 
prince's approach. Seeing her, he addressed her as follows : — 

" You are standing here in this lonely spot. I know that 
you came here with Mani-Mckhalai! Has she become sensible? 
Have her rosy lips learnt again to smile? Do her eyes roll 
round inspiring desire? Has she left the abodes of the 
Buddhist devotees ? Tell me why." Thus he asked and 
revealed his desire. 

Then Sutamati, seeing no way of escape, in distress 
exclaimed "Oh prince, direct descendant of Karikala-Peru- 
Vajattan " who in his youth in the guise of an old man, settled 

** Probably none of the ancient kings, or chieftains of South India 
has been the subject of more discussion than Karikal. I shall endeavour 
to set down exactly all that I can find about him in the Tamil writers 
without any examination of conflicting opinions, or archaeological expla- 
nations. He is said to have been the son of the Ceran King whose name 
was Uruva-Pal Ter-Ilam-Cenni, He is also said to have married the 
daughter oi the chief of Nangur t who seems to have been of not a very 
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the dispute and revealed the truth f Though thou art young 
in years, thou art old in knowledge. Is there anything that 
young girls can teach thee? Nothing. Yet one thing, hear me, 
when 1 say 

What conies from deeds is growth of deeds. 

This human body which we wear, know thou 

Stripped of its ornamented garb is carrion. 

1 Tis mere abode of age, disease, and sore decay. 

'Tis home of desire that clings, receptacle of faults. 

' Tis nest of ants where serpent dwells. 

Longings and cares and griefs and teats 

Fail not the soul that dwells within. 

Oh Mighty One, see thou this empty frame." 

But before her words could reach his ears, he saw the form of 
Mani-Mekhalai within the crystal walls. 

distinguished family. His father-in-law is referred to in Paja-Moji under 
the name of Perum-Pidar-Talaiyar. He is referred to in a note appended 
to Pattu-pajtu II, p. 6i. 

The commentator's explanation of this is that two persons bad a 
disagreement, and when our hero, who was in his youth, attempted to 
settle their dispute for them, they replied that he was too young to 
thoroughly investigate the course of their dispute, whereupon he seemed 
to have disguised himself, and, in the shape of an old man, came and heard 
the whole matter and decided it to their satisfaction. The story is some- 
what indistinctly told. There seems to have been a disagreement between 
him and his elder brothers which led to his leaving home and .going to 
K&ravur, where an elephant despatched from Kari came and kneeling at 
his feet lifted him into the howdah and carried him to where the people 
were expecting their king. His name of KarikaJin means " burnt foot." 
It is said that in early childhood he fell into the fire, narrowly escaping 
with his life, but marked and lamed. He is referred to in four songs at 
the Fura-nanuru. These are Nos. 7, 65, 66 and 224 translations of which 
we give. 

Of the ten poems composing the Pattu-pa^u the second and ninth are 
incribed to him, and from them we may get some idea of what was sup- 
posed to be the state of bis dominions ; but there (At this point the 
Manuscript abruptly stops short. — Ed. L, T.) 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE APPEARANCE OF MAlM-MEKHALAI-DEYVAM. 

As soon as Udaya-Kumaran saw the form of Mani-Mckhalai, 
he rushed away and strove to effect an entrance into the 
pavilion, and being unable to find any door, groped about it 
with his hands, aud thus exclaimed, ,r what kind of a being is 
Mani-Mckhalai?" To this she replied "she is one who has 
entered the ascetic life. She is one who has power to curse the 
wicked. She is sbsolutely free from sinful desires. It is not 
fitting that thou shouldst seek her love." To this he replied 
"be she what she may, she is one who pertains unto me." He 
then added the question, " I know that thou wert one of the 
nuns of the Jain sect ; how hast thou left them and become one 
of the Buddhists 1 * like Madhavi and her daughter." To this 

13 It clearly appears that the real object of the poem is to represent 
Buddhism as superior to every form of Hinduism, and especially to the 
Jain system. Its great interest in fact consists chiefly in this. It is 
the last effort of Tamil literature to restore Buddhism to the high place 
which it had occupied before the time of Mar.icka-Vasagar. 

Hence the heartless, pitiless character of the Jain saints is brought 
out in the story. Many things conspire to show that there was some 
ground for this. Jainism partly failed from a lack of human sympathy. 
They seem to have been more anxious to show mercy and pity to the 
animal creation than to suffering humanity. 

Buddhism on the other hand showed an astonishing sympathy with 
all human infirmity. In India at least they showed a keen sense of 
the evils and sufferings of men. Buddha is represented everywhere as 
a tender, most loving friend of men. There is a very great deal in these 
writings which seems to be a reflection of our Western tradition. The 
controversies about the date of Mani-Mekhalai seem almost incapable of 
decision. There are quotations in it from the Kuraj, and it is in many 
passages an echo of the Naladiyar. The hero Udaya-Kumaran is repre- 
sented as a probably late descendant of a king celebrated in the Pura- 
NinGru. On the whole 1 cannot think of this poem as having an earlier 
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Sutamati replied "Oh prince, 1 am the daughter of a Brahman 
named Kausikan of the city Hanbai. My mother died when 1 
was a child. One day I went alone to gather flowers in the 
garden, when a fairy prince seeing me was enamoured and 
coming down from the sky, carried me away to be his bride; 
but he afterwards abanddnded me in this city. My father, 
troubled at my disappearance, sought me everywhere, and even 
came down to bathe in the river Kannya-Kumari, where he 
met some Brahmins from this place, with whom returning, he 
came across me, and learning my story, did not deem me worthy 
of their society ; but took me with him and begged from day to 
day for our subsistence. One unfortunate day, a cow rushed 
down and gored him with its horns. I took him in the 
extremity of his suffering to the Jain devotees, but they 
refused all help, and in despair went from door to door, 
imploring assistance. Then there met me a mendicant with an 
alms-basin in his hands, with a face gleaming like the full moon, 
and with a gold-coloured garment. His name was Sanga- 
Dharman. This man, whom I knew by his garb to be a 
Buddhist ascetic came to us full of grace and pity saying 
"from what are you suffering?" and with many gracious words 
handed to us the full alms-basin which he carried, and taking 
my wounded father in his arms and showing us the Buddhists' 
monastery, saved my father from death. He taught roe the 
revelation of the mighty name, 

* 

Our Lord whose nature is all good, 

The essence of all that is good in the world, 

Who had made experience of all embodiments 

Who lived not for himself but for all others, 

Who was adorned with all grace that all men need at every time, 

Who wheels the wheel of every virtue, 

Vaman, the conqueior of the demon of lust. 

date than the tenth century. There is obviously room as lliere was 
undoubted opportunity for the interfiltration of Western ideas. Cer- 
tainly the idea of Buddha as set forth in this poem is singularly 
atu active. 
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At the feet of him thus made known to me, I bow down ; 
my tongue, in ceaseless praise, extols him, and knows no other 
name- From that time with Madhavi I dwell in the Buddhist 
home. Therefore it is, that you see me here with Maiji- 
Mckhalai." 

The prince Udaya-Kumaran hearing this replied " 1 know 
thee now; hence forward, I can meet with Mani-Mekhalai through 
Chitrapati." Saying this and still full of fierce desire, he left 
the garden. As soon as he had gone, Mam'-Mekhalai came 
forth from the crystal pavilion and said to Sutamati, " he has 
abused me considering me to be a loveless one, a faJse devotee, 
one regardless of all rules of decorum, a prostitute; but yet 
my heart goes forth towards Udaya-Kumaran. What can be 
the cause of this ? Is this the nature of love?" As she stood 
thus pondering, Mani-Mekhalai-Deyvam disguised as a com- 
panion joined them, and, entering the crystal pavilion, made the 
circuit of the shrine, and rising up over the altar, began thus to 
sing a song of praise 

Sage 1 Ascetic 1 Virtuous One f All plenitude I 

Thou wert exalted above all virtue known to this earth 1 

Tbou who hast removed all toy sin 1 Thou who hast killed passion I 

Thou first One who knowest all ! 

Thou who hast transcended Kaman 1 

Thou who art the defence t Thou who dost destroy evil and fierce 

anger! 
Thou of the thousand-fold wheel t 
I have not a thousand tongues to sing Thy praise. 

As she thus sang her exaltic songs, the sun went down, and 
the moon arose on the wondrous scene. 

(To be continued.) 

G. U. P. 



NAMMALYAR'S TIRUVIRUTTAH. 

(Continued from page 2q8 of No. 7 Vol. XL) 



TRANSLATION OF FIVE SAM SKRIT VERSES, 

recited by the majority of Sri- Vaishnavas at the commencement 
of every kind of Religious Chant and Study. 



4 I. Verse in honour of the Holy Sage ManavaJa-Ma-munigaJ 
[believed to have been immediately vouchsafed by the Lord 
Himself as manifest — the oldest and most venerable of all the 
Visible Earthly Temples of Vishnu vis., Srt-Ranga]. 

I bow to — (a) the Holy Meditator Ramya-Jaraatri-MiiBi [as 
in Sam-skrit the said Holy Sage is designated], 

(b) the recipient vessel-of-honour of the Water of Grace 
which descended from the Holy Sage Sri-Satlesa [as the 
Spiritual Teacher of the Holy Sage celebrated by this verse is 
called in Sarn-skrit], 

(c) the Ocean of Wisdom and Love Divine, and of the 
whole inexhaustible series of Holy Graces thereto appendant 
[sent as the conquest of wrath, lust, fame-seeking, -idleness, 
frivolity, and other evils, and the steady possession of calmness 
and humility of Spirit,— correctness and punctuality of outward 
practice in word and deed, Ac., &c.}, 

* In place of the verse here translated as No. 1, a small section of 
Sri- Vaishnavas — known as ibe Muni-Tray am Community, chant a verse 
which may be translated as follows ; — " 1 bow to— (M) Veftanta-almfcyn 
blest; (J) who was the xecrpent veaael-of-benow of the Water of Grace 
which descended from the Holy Sage Rimanaja; and who, f» with 
and aworidliness adorned, (*) towered a* Vedanta's Teacher 
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(d) the steadfast follower of the Prince of Anchorites [**#., of 
Sri-Bhagavad-Ramanujacharya — our Saviour]. 

II. Verse in honour of our Holy Apostolic Pedigree, framed 
and consecrated, pursuant to our said sVl-Bhagavad-Ramanuja- 
charya's command, by the Holy Sage Kura-natha (or KQratt- 
alvan, i.e., the Saint of Kuram— a Holy Place in the Taluk of 
Kanchi, in the District of Chingleput, situated close to that 
station on the Madras Railway which is called Chengalva-rSya 
Nayakar's Choultry] — The Holiest of our said Saviour's Seventy 
Four Leading Disciples. 

I bow to {a) the Succession of Darkness-dispelling Teachers 
(Guru-parampara), — (6) which (succession) commences with the 
Lord of the Universal Mother (Lakshmi-Natha), (c) which 
possesses (the Holy Sages) Natha and Yamuna in its midst, 
[these being the Holy Sages who were respectively the Fifth 
and Second Predecessors of our said Saviour SVi-Bhagavad- 
Ramanujacharya, and of whom, the former, namely, the Holy 
Sage Natha-Munigal, was also the paternal grandfather of the 
latter, namely, the Holy Sage Yamunacharya], and 

{d) which, (relatively to the accomplishment of my own 
Spiritual Regeneration) ends with my (immediate) Acharya (or 
Spiritual Teacher). 

III. Verse in honour of our said Saviour SVl-Bhagavad-RSmii- 
nujacharya — the Greatest in the order of our Holy Sages (or 
AcharyasX framed and consecrated by the Holiest of His Dis- 
ciples, namely, the dforesaid Holy Sage Kuratt-ajvan (.when the 
latter was about to depart from the earth), in the holy presence 
and with actual holding of the sacred feet, of our said Saviour 
who had come to visit his beloved and martyred Disriple. 

1 will take as my Refuge the feet of— 

{a) this Unique Ocean of Mercy — Raminuja, who >s — 

{ b) my darkness-Dispeller (Gu-ru),— 

(c) perfect in all the Graces of Holiness J 

■>i) and entirely free from all their opposites, 1 gavat ' — 
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(e) and who, from being ever totally overpowered by the 
charm of the golden treasure of the lotus-feet of the Ever- 
Perfect— Ever-Loving Lord (A-cbyuta), viewed as straw all 
things else. 

IV. Verse in honour of Nam-Ajvar or "Our Ajvar" par 
excellence,— the Holy Father of our Tamil Vedrc Literature,— 
the Greatest in the order of our Holy Saints (Alvars) *, just as 
our Saviour memorialised in the last-preceding verse is the 
Greatest in the order of our Holy Sages (Acharyas); 

framed and consecrated by the Holy Sage Yamunacharya 
or as he has been surnamed in Tamil, — Aja-vandar (Come to 
Conquer), — and forming the fifth of the five verses dedicated 
to Divine Apostles at the commencement of his Renowned 
Hymn to God — a Hymn known by way of pre-eminence the 
Stotra-Ratna or a Gem among Hymns. [This Yamunacharya is 
the second of the Holy Sages mentioned ante, Sam-skrit v. II.] 

I Will bdwi by the head, to the blessed Vaku)a*-decked 
eotSt-pleof feet of the First Pioneer Lord of our (Sri-Vaishnava) 

a couple, — which alone has ever been unto my ancestors 
as (dear as) 

(a) Mother ( — who, even Before conceiving the child in the 
womb, is the first and most anxious suppliant and sacrificer for 
the privileges of childbearing, and after conception, is the most 
painstaking sustainer of Incipient life in the womb, and, after 
llhe <5Kil(J's liirfh, is the most purely loving, patient, forgiving 

arib* self-sacrificing" lifelong friend the world has known), 

— — — ~j_- : > — : . — — — — ' : •— 

,, *i,4^, "The Steeped" in the ova-powering freshes of the Great 
Sujeam of Divide Love. 

' '•'•Agatfcadf of Vakula flowers (M imutfjt *kngi) pieseotbd by the 

DM juLrl rierkt tftiP rrmW from the neck to the feet while the Saint it in 

fW ift1t*tW tfMtaHtf -Th* Skint's Worahippabk toage in ail our chief 

TaflpJUi. m?& tWf 4*f, ndanaAd-iii this i 

3 
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and is also gratefully remembered as the Great Fountain-E 
of many oi the highest beauties to be found in the Stanc 
Commentaries on our Tamil Veda and Its Accessories. 

I well and ever bow to — 

* (2) BhQta, [or the Truly Born by knowledge of Divir 
the Holy Seer of the centum of " end-beginning " (anda 
verses chanted as the Second Hundred in the Third Thous 
out of the Four Thousand Verses which, as already mentioi 
constitute our Tamil Hymnal, the Holy Place — Tiru-kka 
mallai, known in English as Mahabalipuram or the Se 
Pagodas, being the place blessed by his first Holy Appeara 
on earth), 

(1) Sarasya, [or the Tank Saint, a sacred tank in Kai 
(or Conjeeveram) opposite to the Temple of Sri-Yathokta-k 
svami, being the spot blessed by his first Holy Appearance 
earth. He is the Holy Seer of the centum of * end-beginnif 
verses chanted as the First Hundred in the Third Thous 
aforesaid, and is the eldest of all our 12 Alvars). 

(3) Mahadrahvaya, [i.e., he who was surnamed the Gr 
whose first 'Holy Appearance was in a well at Mylap 
(Madras) — formerly a suburb (for Vaishnava purposes) 
Triplicane (Tiru-vaili-kkeni) in Madras, and who is the H 
Seer of the centum of " end-beginning M verses chanted as 
Third Hundred aforesaid]. 

(8) Bhatja-Natha, [i.e., he was surnamed the Lord 
Bhaftas or Brahmaijas, called also Vish^u-chitta or M Medita 
of the Omnipresent/' and " Peri-yajvar M or the * 4 Great Sec 
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Female Saint to be next mentioned, and who lastly, is the Holy 
Seer of the Hymns forming Nos. i and 2 in the First Thousand 
out of our said Four Thousand verses and comprising respec- 
tively, 12 and 461 verses. The first of these Hymns has, owing 
to its excellence, been placed not only at the commencement 
of our whole Hymnal of Four Thousand verses, but is also 
uniformly chanted and studied before commencing the chant or 
study of any portion whatever of our said Hymnal. It has 
also been selected, along with portions of this Seer's second 
Hymn aforesaid, for daily use in both our Home and Temple 
worship]. 

(9) §ii, [or the Blessed Lady known as Anda] or our 
Sceptered Queen Divine, the Holy Daughter of the last men- 
tioned Holy Saint. Her first Holy Appearance was also in 
Sri-villi-puttur aforesaid. She is the Holy Seeress of 2 Hymns 
comprising 30 and 143 verses respectively, and forming Nos. 3 
and 4 in our First Thousand. The excellence of the first 
of these Hymns has led to its being selected for daily use 
as a Morning Hymn in both our home and Temple worship, 
and its being made the subject of some five classic com- 
mentaries]. 

(4) Bhakti-sara, [or " Devotion's Essence " — whose place of 
first Holy Appearance was Tiru-maliSai near Poonamallee 
about 1 3 miles to the west of Madras, and who was the Holy 
beer of 2 Hymns of 120 and 96 verses respectively (the latter 
being "end-ibeginning" verses). The first of these Hymns 
forms No. 6 in our First Thousand, and the second is placed as 
No. 4 in our 3rd Thousand]. 

(7) Kula-Sekhara, [or The Crown^Gem of our Sri Vatsh- 
nava) Family— whose first Holy Appearance was in a Holy 
Place entitled in Ta.mil Tiru-vanji-kkalam for Vanchi in 
SaipTskrit) ; and who. was a King of Cher^-Mandala or the 
Keraja- Dravida (being one of the Five Drkvidas); was the Holy 
Seer o( a Tami] Hymn of 103 verses forming No. 5 of our First 
Thousand, and also of a well-known Sam-skrit Hymn of about 
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40 verses entitled the Mukunda-Mala, an English translation 
of which has been published by me. The present reigning 
Dynasty of Travancore, (May it ever prosper!) is believed to 
be connected with this Holy Saint, and includes "Vafichi" 
among its titles]. 

(u) Yogi-Vaha [or he who was borne on the Yogin's 
shoulders. The place of his first Holy Appearance was 
Uraiyur on the bank of the Holy Stream of t-e Kaveri opposite 
to Sri-rangam near Trichinopoly. He was the Holy Seer of a 
Hymn of ten verses on the eve of his departure for Heaven, and 
this Hymn forms No. 9 of our First Thousand.] 

(to) Uhaktanghri-renu [or the "Feet-Dust of Saints'!, 
known in Tamil by this name's Tamil equivalent— "Toodar-adi- 
ppodi ", whose first Holy Appearance was in. a blessed place 
named Man.dan-kudj ; and who was the Holy Seer of 2 hymns of 
45 and 10 verses respectively. The latter of these hymns is, as 
a Morning Hymn, daily used in both our .Home and Temple 
worship.] 

(12) Para-k5la [or "Terrible to the Wicked", whose first 
Holy Appearance was in Kuraiyalur, more familiarly known as 
Tiruvali Tiru-nagari, in the Taluk of Mayavaram in the District 
of Tanjore ; — who, though chronologically the latest in our 
series of 12 AJvars, is, for the greatness of his service to 
religion, honoured by his sacred Worshippable Image being 
placed in our Temples as second in the Alvar-Incarnations' 
series. He was the Holy Seer of six Hymns— known as the 
Six Angas or Accessories to our Tamil Vedas Four seen by 
Saint Nammajvar. Out of Seer Para-k&U's six Hymns, three, 
comprising respectively, 1084, 20 and 30 verses, constitute our 
Second Thousand. His remaining three Hymns comprising 
1, yj\ and 148I verses respectively, are placed as the conclud- 
ing Hymns (bearing Nos. 8, 9 and 10) in our Third Thousand. 
The aggregate number of verses contributed to our Hymnal, 
by this Holy Seer is, therefore, 131 1.] 
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(13) Yatindra-Misra, [or Holy Prince of Yatis. This is 
our Great Saviour Sri-Bhagavad-Ramanujacharya, who, though 
ordinarily included in the list of our Holy Sages or Meditators 
and explainers of our Dravida Hymnal, is, owing to the super- 
lative greatness of his service to religion honoured by his 
Worshippable Image being placed in our Temples next 
after the Worshippable Images of the Seers ParankuSa (or 
Nammalvar) and Para-kala]. 

(5) The blest Meditator— Para nkusa-Muni [or Converter 
of Sinners, just as an elephant-taming hook (ankusa) tames 
elephants. This Holiest of our Saints is the Seer of our Four 
Dravida Vedas, comprising 100, 7, 87 and 1102 verse respec- 
tively. Of these, the first three form Hymn Nos. 5, 6, and 7 in 
our Third Thousand and the last constitutes our Fourth and 
Best Thousand, the standard commentaries on which alone fill 
no less than ten huge quarto volumes in print. This Holiest 
of Saints, whose first Holy Appearance was in AJvar-Tirunagari 
in the Sri-Vaikuntham Taluk of the Tinnevelly District, was 
twice-blessed, blessed in his own devotions and blessed again in 
his still more devoted Disciple — the Holy Saint (6) Madhura- 
Kavi whose first Holy Appearance was in the Holy Place 
named Tiru-kkOlur situated on the bank of the river Tamra-parni 
in the aforesaid Sri-VaikuAtbam Taluk of the Tinnevelly Dist., 
was the Holy Seer of an Apostolic Hymn of 1 1 "end-beginning" 
verses with which our First Thousand concludes, and forms 
Hymn No. 10 in that Thousand, and also a part of the Hymn 
used in our daily Home and Temple worship]. 

For some of these, and a large number of other, names 
in our Guru-parampara or Teacher-series, see ante, under 
the Division— " Mottos and Testimonies," Head XXIV, p. 
16 #. 

(To be continued.) 

A. t- 



THE 5AIVA SIDDHANTA CONFERENCE, 1910, 

(RAMNAD). 

( Specially Communicated by a Member of the Conference.) 



The fifth Session of the Saiva SiddhSnta Conference was 
opened duly on the 26th December 1910 at Ramnad. The 
President-elect and the delegates attended a service at Sri Raja 
RajeSvari Amman Temple, and a most impressive service 
was also held at the shrine of St. Tayumanavar on the same 
morning. Mr. Tangavelu Servaikar read out Arujayyar 
Agaval in praise of the Saint, and there was not an eye in the 
whole congregation which was not brimming with tears -during 
its recitation. One has to be present on such occasions to feel 
the full force of such a soul-lifting experience. 

rAmalinga VILAS, 

the Durbar Hall of the ancient Setupati Rajas was filled to 
overflowing by 1 p. m. Srimin Dinakarasvami Tevar Avargal 
welcomed the President-elect and the delegates in a felicitous 
and short speech on behalf of the Maharaja, and proposed the 
President-elect Sriman K. P. Pufta-jna CheffiySr Avargal, 
Senior Councillor to His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, to 
the Chair. This was duly seconded by Sriman J. M. Nalla- 
svami PiU^i Avargal and amidst the acclamations of the people 
assembled, the President took the chair. Two Sastris who 
had accompanied the President from Bangalore then chanted 
the famous Satarudriya Hymn, which was most subline 
in effect. A young boyjp silvery tones, sang several Hymns 
from the Dev&ram, as did also Mr. Tangavelu Pillai of the 
&ivanadiyar TirukkQttam of Madras. A brilliantly-worded 
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Welcome Address* was then read by the Secretary, Brahmabri 
V. V. Ramaoa Saitrin Avargal and presented to the President, 
and the former gentleman read also the Report of the Stand- 
ing Committeef. The President then read his Inaugural 
Address t which being conceived in a broad and lofty spirit, 
was appreciated by the audience, which also included gentle- 
men of different persuasions of the Hindu Faith. He did full 
justice to the superior claims of Saiva Religion and philosophy, 
but he displayed above all his liberal attitude towards other 
religions. His speech was followed by the lecture of Mr. R. 
Shanmukha Mudaliyar on 

murti dhyAnam, 

and he discussed therein the various manifestations of ^iva and 
the meaning and raiscn d'etre of such manifestations. We may 
state the gist of his paper as follows. As the upanishads set 
forth, the Supreme Brahman willed ' May I Become Many '. 
Why should He do so ? Not for His own sake, but for the 
sake of the innumerable sortls or jivas wallowing in anava 
(primal corruption) without any will or thought, in the 
kevala (benighted) condition. When Brahman willed, a corres- 
ponding will made its appearance in the jiva also, and all the 
subsequent manifestations of God have a relation to the 
different cycles in which the jiva .revolves from its first eti- 
meshment in a material body to its final resting in God. 
Man can will and act and think, but can do so, if only 
God also wills and thinks. The Fire can burn and the wind 
can blow, but as is shown in the Kena.Upanishat, they cannot 
move a straw, if the Supreme Consort of Urn a does not will 
it. The various manifestation of God show how in each and 

* This was published in our Journal, Vol. XI, No. 6, pp. 245.247. — 
Ed. r L,T. 

. . S This. was published in em Journal, Vol. 1 XI, No, 6, pp. 262-272;*- 

t This wus published- in our Journal, VoL XI, Noc € r > pp. 24$ 261 .-?• 
EJ.L, T. 
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-very one of our human activities, God in His Supreme Mercy 
stands by us, supports us and help us ever and anon till we 
reach our Goal. The above paper was followed by that of 
BrahmaSri T. B. Vasudeva Sastriar Avargal, Retired District 
Munsiff, on 

THE FORM OF THE DEVI. 

He is a well-read Sanskrit scholar and a great devotee of the 
Devi, and he displayed his devotion and learning in the paper* 
that he read. He took for his text a stanza of Kalidasa and 
explained its esoteric meaning. He said that the pure worship 
of our Mother Uma has nothing to do with some of the baser 
(vamachara) forms of worshipping Sakti (the feminine principle 
in nature). 

SAINTS, SAGES AND SAVIOURS OF INDIA, 

was the theme of the extempore address of Mr. H. Ramayya, 
Secretary of Vokkaligara Sangha of Bangalore, and he took the 
audience by storm. In speaking about the 'Saints, Sages and 
Saviours of India' he brought out.the one unifying characteristic 
of all of them, namely, their selflessness and self-sacrifice. He 
punctuated his address with happy quotations and quaint 
moral-pointing anecdotes which elicited warm and repeated 
applause. This was followed by Mr. Basavalingappa's paper on 

VJRASAIVISM. 

He said VlraSaivam was clearly included in the term Saiva 
Siddhanta and classified all the Agamas into four classes, 
namely, -Varna, Dakshina, Mi&ra and Siddhanta, relating res- 
pectively to the Saktas, Bhairavas, Sapta:natrikas and Saivas. 
The last comprised all the twenty-eight Agamas from the 
Kamika to the Viitula. He controverted the fallacies prevailing 
about the genuine antiquity of VlraSaivam. The Saivas were 
divisible into theSamanya Saivas, Miira Saivas, Suddha Saivas 
and VlraSaivas whose codes of faith he defined. Lingadharana 
was clearly inculcated in the Divyagamas and as such, it 

* This paper will shortly be publi s hed La our Journal. — Ed. L. 7. 
4 
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was an ancient institution. The sixty-three §aiva Saints 
called Puratanas were worshipped by Virasaivas also and 
he mentioned several of them such as lyarpagai Nayanar, 
Siruttondar, Gananathar, Murugar, IJayangudimara Nayanar, 
ChandeSvara Nayanar and others as strict Vira§aivas, and he 
claimed that St. Marucka Vachaka was also a ViraSaiva. He 
said that Acharyas incarnated from time to time for reviving 
the sacred religion, and the time now seemed to be fit for the 
incarnation of an Acharya. The day's proceedings came to a 
close with the reading of a learned paper on 

st. tAyumAnava svSmigal and his teachings 

by Svami Arjvanandan of Majavaram. 

The morning meeting on the 27th December commenced at 
8 a.m., and the business transacted then was the most important 
in the whole Session. Mr. 1. AdirnQlam Mudaliyar Avargal, 
the devoted Secretary of the Madras Sivanadiyar TirukkQfta 
Sabha read a most valuable paper on 

THE DUTIES OF THE bAlVITES. 

He divided his subject under various heads, organisation. 
sabhas, funds, ways of spreading the religion, the depressed 
classes, vernaculars, temples and maths, religious schools, and 
treated the subject under each head in a most exhaustive 
manner. Mr. T. Muttusvami Konar Avargal, the energetic 
Secretary of the Tiruchengode £aiva Siddhanta Samajam 
followed, with his paper on the same subject. Then followed a 
stirring speech from Mr, Va))al &ivajnana Defiikar AvargaU the 
talented Secretary of the Samayabhivriddhi Sabha of Palamcotta 
and as the President remarked, he spoke much faster than any 
one could read. The .point which he pressed on the .notice flf 
the audience was, that it was not necessary for uSjto,, secure 
new funds for carrying out our objects, and if we could secure 
the proper administration of the funds we already possessed, 
it would be enough. The thousands of lajvkc templet awl 
maths in our land, "were endowed- by the ancient Rajls and 
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nobles for the up-keep and spread of our religion, and the funds 
they administered were our own, and it is our duty to see that 
they are put to their proper uses, and not allowed to be diverted 
to such ignoble purposes as they now subserve. In that connex- 
ion, Mr. T. B. Vasudeva Sastri Avargal spoke in very strong 
terms about the maladministration prevailing in maths but add- 
ed that the temple administration was much better now than 
before. Then rose Mr. Pandit uraisvami Tevar Avargal, Presi- 
dent of the Tamil Sangham and President of the Second Session 
of the Saiva Siddhanta Conference, amidst repeated cheers, and 
delivered a very powerful speech, remarking that the subject 
appealed to him kneely. He spoke in the most scathing terms 
about the abuse of temple and mafh endowments and said it 
was our duty to see that these endowments were properly 
administered, and quoting a verse from the Sivadharmottara 
in which the severest penalties are inflicted not only on 
those who prosecuted siva-kainkaryam without a conscience 
but equally on those who looked thereon without removing 
the abuse. He was definitively of opinion that the organiza- 
tion of the Samaja should be strengthened and a journal 
should also be published under its auspices, as its organ, and 
so on- Messrs. Nataraja Tevar of Ramnad, Muttirujappa 
PilJai of Srivaikuntham, P. M. Muttaiya PiUai, Vice-President 
of the 1 uticorin Saiva Siddhanta Sabha also took part in the 
debate. Then the Hon'ble. Mr. M. Sambanda Mudaliyar spoke 
on the Maladministration of Temple Endowments, and said that 
he and his friends in the Legislative Council were thinking of 
introducing a bill to remedy the evils of the old Act, now in 
force, and advised the Samaja to strengthen their hands by 
submitting memorials to Government 09 the subject. 

Mr. J. M. Nallasvami Pillai, in moving a resolution on the 
subject, observed that while he practised as a Vakil in Madura, 
he was engaged in a litigation connected with several ef the 
Madura Devasthanams, and was thus fully cognizant of the 
various defects of the existing Act, and of the abuses prevailing 
in the various institutions, and he had as a natter of fact 
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promoted several public meetings in the Pudumanfapam in 
Madura where these questions were discussed and resolutions 
adopted. The Maladministration of Devasthanams used to 
figure as an invariable item in all the memorials submitted 
during gubernatorial tours about two decades ago, but, when 
the various pieces of legislation attempted by the Madras 
Government were knocked on the head by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, the people lost all heart. If we had not yet secured better 
legislation at all, it was not the fault of the local Government. 
The Government of India were yet under a delusion that the 
people would resent any fresh legislation on the subject. It is 
this delusion that the Samaja should try to sweep away 
by mass-memorialising the India Government. He was always 
of opinion that the existing evils were due to a legislative 
enactment, and if these were to be removed, it could only 
be done by fresh legislation. The resolution was to the 
effect that the conference was strongly of opinion that trie 
Religious Endowments Act required revision and re-legislation 
and that a memorial should be submitted to Government by the 
Standing Committee of the Samaja. This was seconded by 
Mr. T. B. Vasudeva SastrigaJ. The President in putting the 
resolution to the vote explained how the Government of Mysore 
had grappled with the difficulty, and enumerated the various 
reforms introduced by that Government in the Administration 
of Temple and Math Endowments. The resolution was carried 
unanimously. 

A Committee was then appointed to submit on the morrow 
draft rules for the better and more effective organization and 
working of the Samaja, on the motion of Mr. S. Palvanna 
Mudaliyar, Secretary of Sarasvati Vilasa Sabha, Tinnevelly, 
and Mr. T. A. Ramalinga Chettiyar Avargal, B.A., B.L., High 
Court Vakil, Tirnpur, who specially commented on and com- 
mended the Samaja's worthy object of lifting up the depressed 
classes. 

In the afternoon sitting, Snmati An<jalammal delivered her 
discourse taking for her text, a by ran from the Devaram : 
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" AifTips Sfipamff aMaaom ^ffljftsjrio 

(*£* &DGtiusQpu> &>ui $kiQ& ". which being interpreted 
will stand 

*• Hail to the Sages, to the Go^s and kine all hail ! 
Let drop the gentle rain, the sovran's days increase ! 
May Hara's name resound and all corrupt deeds fail ! 
And let all the ills that afflict the word decrease ! " 

Her choice of words, her analysis of the subject, and her 
delivery captivated every one's heart, and the whole exposition, 
which lasted more than an hour, showed her erudition and great 
devotion. The President paid a fitting compliment to her and 
said she belonged to a respectable family, the family of the 
late Dharmaratnakaram Arcot Narayanasvami Mudaliyar, and 
she had made a heroic self-sacrifice in coming before a male 
audience to deliver her discourse ; and that she was an ornament 
to her community and a beacon-light to her sisters. It may be 
observed that both her father and father-in-law were erudite 
Tamil pandits, and her husband Mr. fckambara Mudaliyar of 
Secunderabad is a devoted student of the Saiva Siddhanta and 
her discourse was the result of their joint-study. Her example 
should certainly be followed by her sisters, and it is incumbent 
on all fathers and husbands to bestow their utmost thought on 
the education of their daughters and wives. 

Mr. A. V. Gopalachariyar, m.a., b.l.. High Court Vakil of 
Trichinopoly followed with his learned lecture on 

THE SRl PANCHAKSHARA ' NAMaSivAYA' 

and applying the canons of Vaishnava authors, he propound- 
ed its esoteric meanings, taking it first as a single word, 
then as two words, and further as three words, and thereby 
displayed at once his great Sanskrit learning, true piety and 
broadness of mind. He said Vaishnavas were at heart Saivas, 
and Saivas were Vaishnavas. The President applauded his 
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speech very warmly and conveyed the thanks of the whole 
assembly for his interesting and able discourse. 

He was followed by Mr. Rangasvami Nayagar Avargal, 
an intimate friend, relation, and follower of the late SrilaSri 
Somasundara Nayagar Avargal, who read a paper embodying 
an imaginary dialogue between 

AN AGAMIC AND PERSONS OF OTHER SHADES OF HINDU FAITH 

and it had the true ring of the late Mr. Nayagar's impressive 
utterances. The paper showed that in a sense all religionists 
were also Agamies. 

After lunch, Mr. H. K> Virabasavayya, b.a. b.l., Advocate, 
Chief Court, Bangalore, delivered a short speech on 

VIRASAJVISM, 

and he pointed out that the image of Saint TiruvaJluvar at 
Mylapore bore the Sivalinga on its forehead. Mr. V. V. Ramana 
Sastrin intervening said that the term ViraSaivam might be 
used to distinguish it from the SuddhaSai vam but not from the 
Siddhanta, as the latter term included both ViraSaivam and 
Suddhasaivam which are J nana- mar gas. ViraSaivam and 
SuddhaSaivam differed only in the ceremonial portions of 
the charya, kriya and yoga margas, and were fully at one 
so far as the jnana-marga was concerned. He quoted from 
NijagunaSivayogin, a great ViraSaiva Saint to show that all 
Virasaivas were ipso facto Sivadvaita-siddhantins. 

Mr. A. Rangasami Aiyar of Kulittalai followed with his 
able paper in English on 

satguru-darsaNam 

and he explained his subject with a wealth of quotations from 
the Divyfigamas and the Upanishats and he compared and 
contrasted the idea of the Divine Teacher (Guru) from the 
Sai va and the Christian standpoints *. 

* We'faope to puhlAh the papa in the pagtt or •- «*u jaL— E4. LT. 
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Mr. Ekambara Mudaliyar of Bangalore explained» in his 
lecture on 

PURUSHARTHA, 

the essential tenets of the Saiva Siddhanta touching the Tri- 
padartha (the Three Verities). 

This was followed by an address by Mr. H. Ramayya on 

THE BATTLE OF LIFE, 

which was even better applauded and cheered than on the 
previous day. He said the great battle in life was concern- 
ed with fighting against one's pride, passion and lust, and 
putting them down ; and that with faith in God and love for 
Him, one could move mountains. This was symbolised in the 
fight between Rama and Ravana- Our own noble spirit was 
imprisoned, as Sita was, by the Rakshasa, of our own uhankar, 
our pride and passion ; work, unselfish work, and not speech, 
was required for conquering this pride. Ahankara and pride 
of power and learning formed the ever-present besetting sin. 
But if we dedicate all our acts to God and become humble of 
spirit and loving of heart, God, as the spectator, supporter and 
the MaheSvara, would take on Himself our burdens, and we 
could then erect our Setu of spiritual strength and hope, and 
cross the ocean of tribulation and sorrow, and regain and 
realize our own noble spirit, and be united to God. The real 
Setu was according to the Upanishats none else than God 
Himself *. And . what greater honour can there be to one 
than to be called Setupati as our Raja of Ramnftd and his 
ancestors were called ? The speaker here greatly eulogised 
the late Raja Bhaskara Setupati whose glory it was to send 



♦ God. is spoken of as the Sttu, in the following paaiage of the 
Chhftndogya Upamshat: "That Atman ia a Sstm, so that these wort* may 
not be confounded Day and night do not pass that 'Setu*, nor oM 
age, death, and grief, neither good nor evil deeds. AD evtt-doan ftnte 
back from it, for the World of Brahman is free from evil* (VIII, It, i:> 
Cf.-atatf Brihadaaoyaka* Upanishat V, iv, aa. . 
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Svami Vivekananda to Chicago. The soul of that Setupati 
was even now amongst them, giving them hope and encour- 
agement. It was a rousing speech and very much applauded. 

Early on the morning of the 28th, the Committee met to 
consider the rules which were drafted by Mr. J. M. Nallasvami 
Pillai, and with slight changes they were passed ; they were 
then placed before the General Body, and accepted. In the 
afternoon, the Standing Committee and the office-bearers were 
elected, and the Raja of Ramnad was chosen as the Patron 
of the Samaja, amidst acclamation. Then Papers on different 
subjects were read by Virudai Sivajfiana Yogi Svamigal, 
Mr. S. Anavaratavinayakam Pillai, m.a., of the Christian 
College *, Mr. V. V. Ramana Sastrin, f. z. s. etc., t General 
Secretary, Mr. Ganapati Sastrin, Mr. Ramachandra Bhupati, 
P. M. Muttaiya Pillai of Tuticorin, S. C. Nagi Chettiar of 
Madras, Mr, Palvanna Mudaliar and Mr. Puvai Kalyanasun- 
dara Mudaliyar of Madras. Mr. H. Ramayya delivered his last 
address and it was also warmly applauded. Mr. Nallasvami 
Pillai briefly explained the purport of the other papers sent 
by Srimat A. Govindacharya of Mysore, Mr. R. S. Subramaij- 
yam of Mannar §, Mr. Sivapadasundaram Pillai of Jaffna, Mr. 
P. Narayana Aiyar of Madura, Mr. T. Somasundara De&ikar 
of Tiruvarur, Mr. Vaidyalinga Mudaliyar of Negapatam, 
Mr. Kalyan Shetty, b.a., of Sholapur, Mr. GopakLkrishnan, 
Assistant Editor oi Svadesumitian of Madras, and Srimal 

* The Paper of Mr. S. Anavaratavinayakam Pillai was 011 the psy- 
chology of that militant Agamic classic, the 0'.iviladukkam, and it is hi; 
intention to revise and amplify it for publication in the journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of I-cndon. — Ed. L. T. 

f The Paper of Mr. V. V. Kamana Sastrin was entitled " £ri-Mu!a- 
Natha's Srimantramulika. — A Study." It was written in Tamil and will 
be embodied in an extended form as an Introduction in the edition of S*ri- 
mantramalika. with foot-notes that is to be shortly issued by the Ripoo 
Press, Madras. An English Translation of the same paper will be con- 
tributed to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of London.— Ei. L, T. 

§ His paper appears on p. 371 of this number of the Journal. — Ed. L. T. 
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Ananda Shanmukha Saranalaya Svamin of Tillaivijagam of 
Tanjore District*. 

The President in winding up the proceedings said that 
all the three days had been busy days, and a good deal of work 
had been done, and that all the papers read and speeches made 
had shown a high level of excellence. One great feature of 
the gathering was that Saivas from all parts of the country 
were brought together and made to realize their unity, 
and he hoped that future conferences would be attended by 
Saivaites from all parts of India. He gracefully acknowledged 
the hospitality of the Raja of Ramnad which was enjoyed 
to the fullest ; The Raja had arranged for the boarding and 
lodging of the delegates of the Conference with all liberality, 
and their comforts were hence attended to with zest and keenness. 
He thanked Mr. Dinakarasvami Teva*, the President of the 
Reception Committee, and Mr. Nataraja Tevar, the Secretary 
thereof for their noble work and Mr, Pandituraisvami Tevar 
for giving thtni his best countenance. Their stay was very 
pleasant and the excellent sea-breeze of Ramnad had braced 
their nerves. He thanked the volunteers ior their sincere work 
and Mr. Naliasvaini Pillai and Mr. V. V. Ramana Sastrin for 
the success that had attended the present Session of the Con- 
ference. He moved a resolution that a telegram be sent to 
the Raja of Ramnad thanking him for his great kindness and 
hospitality, which was carried unanimously by acclamation. 
Mr. PanrUtturaisvami Tevar thanked the President in a suitable 
speech. Mr. Nataraja Tevar thanked the lecturers and dele- 
gates and all of them were garlanded. The Secretary of the 
Conference, Mr. V, V. Ramana Sastrin thanked all assembled 
for the' succes they have contributed to bring about, save for 
which the Conf Vi ence would not have proved such an instructive 
function as it turned out to be. The meeting dispersed with 
cheers to the Raja, the British Raj and King tmperor George. 

PAPEKS DISTRIBUTED, 

Several papers and pamphlets were distributed gratis. 
Among those were Mr. Adimuia Mudaliyar's address on 'Duties 
of Savites', Srimat Ananda Shaijmukha Saranalaya Svamin's 

• This Is one of the very best papers sent up to the Conference. It 
dealt with the central teachings of Agamic iuysti<isin— EdJ-X. 
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paper on 'Siddhanta Saram ', and a Tamil tract on «£aiva 
Religion and Advaita Siddhanta Philosophy ', Mr. Nallasvami 
Pillai's English paper on ' Saivism and its relation to other 
systems', as well as his Tamil pamphlet on 'Personality of 
<£od ' which was printed at the expense of the Tiruchengode 
Saiva Siddhanta Samaja. 

A SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON THE RECEPTION AND ACCOMMODATION. 

The President and his party and all the delegates arrived on 
the afternoon of the 25 th December 1910 and were received on 
the platform of the Ramnad Railway Station by Mr. Dina- 
karasvami Tevar and Mr. Nataraja Tevar and the local Sub- 
Magistrate Mr. Chokkalingam Pillai and other principal citizens 
and officials. The President Mr. K. P. Putfanna Cheffiyar accom- 
panied by Mr. Nallasvami Pillai * and Mr. Nataraja Tevar, were 
taken in a torch-light procession from the Railway Station to the 
Palace towards the evening, and the procession was beautified by 
all the Raja's paraphernalia and by fireworks. The President 
and his party were accommodated in the Parvatavardhani Vilas. 
Most of the delegates were accommodated in the Sankara Vilas 
and Mangala Vilas, and several 'other smaller bungalows and 
houses were utilised for accommodating other delegates who had 
come up with their families. The hospitality that was extended 
to them left nothing to be desired. Though the Raja was away at 
Allahabad on account of the Industrial Exhibition that was held 
there, Mr. Nataraja Tevar who was in charge of the Reception 
arrangements managed everything with tact and cleverness. 
As Mr. Nallasvami Pillai observed, it was fortunate he had 
been given an opportunity to win his spurs, and Mr. Nataraja 
Tevar must be distinctly congratulated on having won them. 
We must also say that unlike the scions of noble families in 
Tamil districts, he and his brother Mr. Velusvami Tevar, whose 
unavoidable absence was deeply regretted, are cultured young 
gentlemen and their love of learning and the learned is quite 
commendable. 

On the morning of 29th December, a group photograph of 
the President and the delegates was also taken, and the President 
and the party left for Ramesvaram the same forenoon. 

* The moving spirit of the Conference was really Mr. J. M. Nalla- 
svami Pillai, and without him the Conference would have been an inanity. 
This we say in justice to the demands, of truth. — Ed. L. T. 
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i. his ure. 

Not very long ago, at the close of the seventeenth century 
of the Christian era, when the old and once powerful kingdoms 
of Chera, Chola and Paodiya were in their decline, there reigned 
in Vijayanagaram l of the Chola country Tirumalai Nayagar, 
a chief of princely repute. Much is not known of the his- 
tory of his line or of his contemporaries; but his grandson 
Vijayaranga Sokkanatha Nayagar who is said to have reigned 
between a. c. 1704 and 1731 had the good fortune of having 
under him a minister, born of a line of reputed statesmen in the 
sacred town of Vcdaranyam, and a Vtllala by caste. The 
minister's spotless character and great piety won for him the 
favour of his Chief who entrusted him with all the responsible 
duties of the State. Kediliyappa Pil]ai (that was his name) 
was a household word in the country and as the name signifies 
he was the flawless or the sinless squire of the land. His only- 
son hivachidambaram Pillai was allowed to be adopted by his 
paternal uncle and the home of Kediliyappa Pi||ai was without 
the charms and joys of a babe. To call back his son from the 
home of his brother would have been heart-rending Jto his 
brother and on that account he sent up his supplications to the 
Blissful Lord of Trichinopoly, Tayumancsvarar *, for the boon 
of a son. And before long he was blessed with a son who was 

* A paper read before the Saiva-Siddhanta Conference ai Raoinad, 
1910. — Ed. L. T. 

■ This was apparendy the name of a principality bordering on the 
environs of ;Trichinopoly. There is a place called Vijayapuram near 
Tiruvalur, Tanjore District — Ed. L. T. 

* The name of the Divinity is really Mauibhute&vara whiuh phrase 
is aptly rendered into Tamil as Tayumanavar or Tayumanar.— Ed L. T, 
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named after the Lord who listened to his prayers, ppuiMHssiwi 
(Tayumanavar). 

The joy of the parents knew no bounds and the boy 
grew in &($ii>Gs>pi$tt$i (Tirumaraikkadu 3 J, his birth place, under 
the kind care of Qs&ww^ti>uxB>u> (Gajavlli-ammai) his mother, 
and under the wings of ^irijuirQevmeusir (TayumaoeSvarar) the 
mother of all. At the age of discretion he was schooled under 
proper guidance and became proficient in literature, both Sans- 
krit and Tamil, and above all, in the study of J nana Sastras, 
the sciences of wisdom of the Great Masters. By now the tem- 
poral life of Kediliyappa Pijlai was coming to an end and when 
he breathed his last, to the great regret of the Chief, Vijaya- 
rariga, the lad of barely sixteen, was called to fill the gap caused 
by his father, in the position of the Chief Minister of State. It 
was no surprise that he filled the place worthily to the satisfac- 
tion of his master and the people, and although his attention was 
engrossed in the duties of the State, his spirit was hankering 
after the Bliss of Peace and eagerly looking for a Master and a 
Guide, who will initiate him into the mysteries of the Spiritual 
Realm. With a view to hit at the proper Master he would, at 
the risk of being arrogant, question every Jnani whom he came 
across and discuss with him the knotty problems of Religion 
and Philosophy. He was a frequent visitor at the temple of 
firytLnQasrsm&iijir (Tjiyu manes varar) and one day he saw at the 

* This is Vedaranyam. We chance to know the place and its tradi- 
tions rather intimately, as we hail therefrom. According to the prevalent 
information on the lips of very oldish folk at Vedaranyam, to which we 
must attach great importance, in the absence of other sources of reliable 
testimony, Tayumanar's mother was a native of Vedaranyam. Tayurn- 
anar's childhood and early boyhood were spent at Vedaranyam. The only 
surviving, prominent member of his mother's family, and hence related to 
him, in a measure, by Wood-ties, is Mr. Appakuttiya Filial of Vedaran- 
yam, who is the Manager of the Devasthanam Oftice attached to the 
Vedaranyam Temple. If we remember < orre-tly, Mr. Appalcuuiya Pillai'3 
father was the grand-nephew of Tayumanar's mother. Mr. Aypakuttiya 
Pillai is, we fancy, blessed with rhitdren, and there is hence every change 
of the future perpetuulion o{ his line — Ed, L. T* 
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entrance to the shrine of ?&$&&& j>0 (Dakshinamurti), a 
Sage in deep meditation prepossessing and graceful. He 
approached him with great obeisance and fell a victim to 
the spiritual glance of the sage. With quailed heart and 
shrunken mind, he stood motionless, unable to collect himself 
to put his usual questions. His nerves failed him and he 
fell, prostrating at the Holy feet of the Sage, Not a word 
passed between them, for, the lad was almost dumb-stricken 
and the Sage was the Speechless Master Quxmw^cjj (Mauna- 
guru) *. The master now departed hence and the lad mechani- 
cally followed. On they went to a lonely place, where the 
lad poured out his prayers and tears to move the master to 
speak a word. The word of Blessing came at last, to his. 
great joy. Thus encouraged, he put his first question — Lord! 
what is the book in your hand ? 

In short sweet words the Master impressed upon him the 
excellence of the spiritual experience of Sivasvanubha.vam and 
stated that the book in his hand was the guide to such a goal — 
&&i<G£ifssrmfi$ (Sivajnanasiddhi)t the treasure of the spiritually- 
inclined. After initiating him in the preliminaries, the master 
instructed him to pass the stage of the householder and to be 
* resigned and alone-become ', ^u>wiraS^fiea, before he could be 
led into Jnana-Nishfha, the establishment-in-wisdom. The disci- 
ple parted, with reluctance, from the Master and continued his 

* This Sage is often apostrophised by Tayurnanar in his Poems. — 
Ed. L.T. 

| This is one of the classical mystic works devoted to the Agamanta. 
Its Sanskrit original is prized most, but difficult to get, arid we have only 
seen portions thereof at the hands of some of the Dikshits of the Chidam- 
baram Temple. We are told that complete Sanskrit manuscripts of the 
work, written in Grantha character, exist in Chidambaram, but that their 
owners will not readily part with them. Of course, the only form in which 
Siva-jfian a-Siddhi is generally known, is the Tamil work bearing that name, 
which, in common with the Sanskrit original, is attributed to the same 
author who is known as SivanaudaavaLhaiya, unnamed the Sakaia- 
gamapaudilu, ' the Master of all the Ajjaiaa>/~-~&». L. T. 
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spiritual exercises among the worries of the State. His spiritual 
greatness soon became known in the land, and the king or chief 
himself no more looked upon him as his minister, but took him 
for his Master. But still the Government was carried on as 
usual until Vijayaranga, ripe with love and devotion, under the 
guidance of his Minister-Master, resigned the earthly throne 
for the heavenly., and disappeared from the scene. 

Minister of State no more, but Master of Wisdom, 
Tayumanasvami, was free to go on his own way. The Govern- 
ment now devolved on the queen Minakshiyammai, who sent for 
the Svami, with a view to insist on his continuing the ministry. 
She had already heard of the accomplishments of the minister; 
both physical and mental, but not of the spiritual. She saw the 
minister before her, beaming with youth and vigour, princely 
beauty and lovely form, and offered him her kingdom and her- 
self ; she saw the fleshly form of the Svami through her fleshly 
eyes, and wished to satisfy her carnal desire by enticing him 
with her offers. She little knew of the spirit within the form 
of the Svami. With pity for the ignorance of the poor queen, 
the Svami left the palace, went beyond the limits of her kingdom 
and settled at Devanagar. His brother Sivachidambaram PilJai 
and cousin Arulaiyappa Pillai, having heard of the Svami's 
departure from Trichinopoly, called on him at Devanagar, 
and entreated him to return home to settle in household life. 
Unable to cross the wishes of his brother, and in order to fulfil 
the commands of his Master, G^en-enr^^ (Maunaguru), he a greed 
and repaired to Vedaranyam where he soon tied the nuptial 
knot with i*il®tt/rn ^eua>6n>te (Mattuvarkulal-ammai), a hand- 
some maid.* 

(To be continued.) 

R. S. S. 



* We -shall make enquiries -about ; the family \\ hereof the bride of 
Tiiyumiinar < atiie, and acquaint our readers, in a future number, ivith 
particulars as regards the present representatives, if any, of that family. 
—Ed. L. T. 



A Triangular Duel oyer the Science of Prediction. 



VII. 

JUDICIAL ASTROIjOGY. — THE LAST WORD. 



Sir, 



I do not think it will serve any good purpose to take up 
any more of your valuable space to prolong the controversy 
on a subject, which admittedly is used merely as a peg 
to hang personal tirades on. I am glad to know that 
" Astrolabus " characterises the ** presumptuous proposal " 
I called in question, as a "Utopian scheme", and as I did not 
associate anybody's name with it, but took it as it appeared 
"prominently in T/ie Indian Patriot" I need not notice my 
friend's disclaimer. 

As to the "explanation" of the "Rejoinder", I cannot 
congratulate my friend on the implicit faith he has placed on 
the judgment of the disinterested reader that it would be 
favourable to him ; nor couid I congratulate him on the "judg- 
ment" used, or the language chosen in framing the 'Rejoinder.' 
The verdict of the disinterested reader who has " read both the 
original letter and the rejoinder side by side " " with an eye to 
the main issue" has gone against him. I do not want to 
irritate my friend into inditing another of his ' brutum fulmens' 
against me ; but lest he think that 1 am drawing upon my 
imagination I quote the patent verdict of "one" who has read it, 
complying with . the conditions laid out by my friend, and it 
runs in these words: 'There is a total absence oj judicial balance? 
With this " patent " verdict on the Rejoinder, " which I would 
not have quoted but for my friend's courting it, I can leave the 
dead past to bury its dead, but my friend sets up another 
startling theory which demands a word in reply. 
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If acknowledging the truth of a science, as science, must 
necessarily involve an "unquestioning faith" in the "bull- 
headedly honest and witl.al self-deluded " interpreters of that 
science, then I plead guilty to the charge of not having that 
frith, and calmly and unconcernedly await the judgment and 
sentence of "Astrolabus" and all others of that ilk on my 
devoted head. My motto far many years now, since I under- 
stood what true faith was and practiced it with a view to what 
godly men call ''growing in grace," is : — 

"Give me not, O God, that blind foolish faith in my friend, 
that sees no evil where evil is, but give me, O God, that 
sublime belief, that seeing evil, I yet have faith. " 

If Astrolabus and the stars themselves would irown at me 
for holding and publishing this article of Faith, they are 
welcome to do so. I think I can afford to lace their well or 
ill-conceived frowns, and survive. 

If the ipse dixit of Astrolabus "that ' conquering fate ' 
js a night-mare and a delusion" is itself sufficient proof and 
demonstration of the truth contained in the proposition, then let 
him and those who believe with him hug it to their bosom and I 
will have no quarrel with any of them. 1 regret I have not the 
Poems of Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox by me now, to present 
"Astrolabus" with some exquisitely beautiful verses addressed 
by her "To an Astrologer", but, to make my own position clear, 
and to save such others as may not find Astrolabus's "dictum" a 
sufficient proof for putting their entire faith in astrology, I shall 
quote a few lines from Tennyson, which I have already used in 
my "Study of a Temple Tradition " drawing my own lessons 
from it. I would much prefer rather to err with Tennyson, 
the poet and seer, than believe with Astrolabus and all the 
host, of Fortune-Tellers put together! 

"Turn Fortune, turn by wheel and lower the proud ; 
Turn Fortune, turn thy wheel, in sunshine, storm and cloud; 
Th}' wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 
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Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands ; 
Frown and we smile, the lords of our own hands ; 
For man is man and master of his fate," — Tennyson. 
(The quotations of the last line are mine.) 

"To show how faithful I have been in swallowing the pills 
so kindly 'dispensed' by Mr. Svaminatha Iyer., I clothed my 
rejoinder in almost his own words. And still he complaines 
have not 'met' him." 

These two sentences from Astrolabus's "explanation" in 
the issue of 3rd June, are in themselves a revelation and show 
up the "motif''— the motive-power behind Astrolabus's unedi- 
fying exhibition of himself. If 1 am unfortunately found want- 
ing in faith to believe in his dictum about 'conquering fate ', 
I am free to confess " that seeing evils fin my friend's advocacy) 
I yet have faith (in him as a man i.e. a thinking being)". That 
which to-day is rank heresy, will to-morrow become, with the 
natural growth and expansion of soul-experience, a reverent 
object of faith and worship, which, in other words, mean the 
same thing as an earnest striving after and living up to the 
■Ideal on high.* This natural and conscious striving of the think- 
ing, meditative mind (when one has achieved " chitta-vrittH 
nirodha ") to realise its own Spiritual Ideal on high, is what 
Emerson beautifully described by the pregnant words " Hitch 
your wagon to a star," which Astrolabus, in his ignorance of 
its true meaning, made the subject of such banter in his so- 
called " rejoinder." 

I feel very sorry that I have been obliged to cross swords 
with a friend; and if the "main issue" involved has been 
merely my " personal merit ", be it in the field of "lip-yoga" 
or "paper-realisation," I would gladly have left my friend to 
occupy the whole field with triumph, and exercise his undisputed 
sway over his friends, followers and admirers. But he seemed 
to question the facts in my article, and attempted to crush me 

* The latter part of the sentence is hardly clear in all conscience. — 

Ed. L. T. 

6 
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or rush me out of the "forum" by a ponderous display of 
words, for the opinion, 1 expressed on the facts slated. That 
is "repressing thought" by "force" — by a fusilade of vitu- 
perative epithets, which are none the less objectionable to a 
serious student, because they are intentionally "clothed in 
almost his own words." 1 am however thankful to my friend 
for giving me an opportunity of testing my temper, against an 
unscrupulous personal attack, the more provocative, because 
the least consistent and sincere, where the expressions most 
offended the good taste and manners of polemical writing*. 
The tradition jackdaw strutting in its borrowed feathers, could 
not have offended against good taste and manners more than 
" the rejoinder clothed in almost his own words." If to borrow 
one's words and dip them -s 11 in the mire and pelt one again 
with those words with the mud and mire dripping and stinking, 
is Astrolabus's notion of "meeting" a statement of fact or 
opinion, then I must bow again to Astrolabus and leave the 
field entirely to him. 

If "Astrolabus" cannot discuss principles dissociating them 
from personalities, then let him fire his fusilade of vituperative 
words against me, to his heart's content. These vituperative 
words if they embody any earnest thought, have a knack of 
coming home to roost ; and if they are devoid of earnest 
thought they are mere bubbles that can do no one any harm 
but the heart that blows them into shape. When the Invoca- 
tion "Kanji Varadappa" ("O Lord of Kanchi! "J raises a 
rejoinder, " Engu Varadappa ? " (Where is the food coming?) 
the devotee knows how to answer it. Be the cry, therefore, war 
or truce with my friend, this is my last word to him. 
" Maune kalahanasti. " 

C. V. s. 



* We cannot however congratulate Mr. Svamtnatha Iyer upon the 
management of his temper in the present controversy, for, as a matter of 
fact, he is not behind "Astrolabus" in overstepping the limits of 
journalist! : decorum.— Ed. L.T. 



Maritime Activity and Enterprise in Ancient India. 

(Continued from page 334. of No. 7 Vol. XI.) 



(Intercourse and Trade by Sea with China — III. J 



IX. TH1£ GREAT EMPORIUM OF CHINESE TRADE IN INDIA: 
THE BENGAL FORT OF TaMRALIFH 

The greatest emporium in India in ancient and mediaeval 
times, of the maritime trade carried on with China and the 
Indian colonies in the Eastern seas, was the ancient town of 
Tamralipti on the Bengal seaboard, at the mouth of the Hughli, 
from which Indians had set forth since the Vedic times* on 
their commercial and colonising expeditions far out into the 
Indian Ocean. There appears to have been a regular traffic 
carried on by sea between this port and Ceylon on the one 
hand, and China and the Indian settlements in the Malay 
Archipelago on the other. It was the port of disembarcation 
for those who came to India from China by sea, and from here 
voyagers to the south or to China set out on their long ocean 
journey. We have seen Fa-hien embark here in a large 
merchant vessel in a. d. 411 and reach Ceylon in fourteen days, 
sailing day and night. Two centuries and a half later we find 
I-tsing speak of Tamralipti as "This is the port where one 
embarks for returning to China" (Vide I-tsing's Memoirs by 
Chavannes, p. 97)- I-tsing arrived there in a. d. 673 in a ship 
belonging to the king of Sri-Bhoja, and twelve years later he 

* Tamralipta is mentioned in the Atharva Pariiisbtha lvi, 4 and also 
very frequently in the Maliabterata, tlu PtirAms, the Varuha SatuMtu and 
other sacred and secular Sanskrit literature, as well as in many 
inscriptions. These references have been summarised in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, Bengal, :yo8, pp. 288-291, by that erudite Bengali 
scholar uudarcha-olugibi, JJabu Manoruohun Chakruvaiiy, m.a.,h.l, m R-/..S. 
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embarked on board an Indian merchant ship at the same port, 
heavily laden with Indian sacred texts forming 'more than five 
lacs of slokas, which if translated into Chinese, would make a 
thousand volumes ' (Ibid, p. 10). Speaking of this port he 
refers to the regular maritime communication between Tamra- 
lipti and Ceylon, and describes the usual route from India to 
China by way of Tamralipti and the Indian colonies in tue 
following words: — 

" Tamralipti is forty yojanas south from the eastern limit of India. 
There are five or six monasteries ; the people are rich. It belongs to 
Eastern India and is about sixty yojanas from Mahabodhi and Sri-Nalanda. 
This is the place where we embark when returning to China. Sailing 
from here two months in the south-east direction we come to Ka-cha. 
By this time a ship from Bhoja will have arrived there. This is generally 
m the first or se ond month of the year. But those who go to the 
Simhala Island (Ceylon) must sail in the south west direction. They say 
that that island is 700 yojanas off. We stay in Ka-cha till winter, then 
start on board ship for the south, and we come after a month to the 
country of Malayu which has now become Bhoja ; there are many States 
(under it). The time of arrival is generally in the first or se:ond month. 
We stay there till the middle of summer and we sail to the north ; in 
about a month we reach Kwa*tg-fu (Kwang-tung in china). The first half 
of the year will have passed by this time. When we are helped by the 
power of our (former) good actions, the journey everywhere is as easy 
and enjoyable as if we went through a market, but, on the other hand, 
when we have not much influence of karma, we are often exposed to 
danger as if (a young one) in a reclining nest. I have thus shortly 
described the route and the way home, hoping that the wise may still 
expand their knowledge by hearing more."* 

Many of I-tsing's contemporaries also landed at Tamralipti 
and resided for considerable periods in its monasteries, The 
Master of the Law, Tao-lin, came there by way of Java and 
the Nicobars, and resided there three years, learning the 
Sanskrit language {vide I-tsing's Memoirs by Chavanries, 



* Vide Mr, Takakusu's Introduction to his translation of I-tsing's 
Records, pp. xxxiii-xxxiv. 
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p. 100). I-tsing on his arrival at Tamralipti had met thereat 
the monastery named Varaha another compatriot of his, the 
Master of Dhyana, Ta-tcheng-teng, who had come by way of 
Ceylon and whose ship was pillaged by brigands at the moment 
when it entered the mouth of the river. Ta-tcheng-teng resided 
at Tamralipti for twelve years and acquired an extensive know- 
ledge of the Sanskrit language. (Ibid p. ;r). Hwui-Lun, a 
Buddhist pilgrim hailing from Korea, remarked of Tamralipti, 
"this is.the place for embarking for China from East India, and 
close to the sea" (vide " Lifeof Hiuen-Thsang" by S. Beal, 
p. xxviii). There are various other Chinese travellers who 
landed or embarked at Tamralipti. It appears that these 
religious enquirers from China and other foreign countries 
arriving at the port by sea were welcomed and hospitably treated 
at the Buddhist monasteries of which there were some ten in the 
town with 'more than a thousand brethren' {vide On Yuan 
Chwang by T, Watters, vol. 1 1, p. 190.) 

The great Hiuen Thsang, whose travels in India took up 
more than sixteen years (a. d. 629-645J, arrived at Tamralipti in 
the course of his journey and he describes the town as wide in 
circuit and situated near an inlet of the sea. The kingdom of 
Tamralipti of which it formed the capita) formed 'a bay where 
land and water communication met ' and consequently the 
inhabitants who are said to have been courageous had grown 
prosperous by trade, and "wonderful articles of value and 
gems had collected there in abundance " (vide Buddhist Records 
of the Western World, by S. Beal, vol. 11, p. 201 and On Yuan 
Chwang by Mr. Thomas Watters, vol. 11, p. 190).* Hiuea 
Thsang had made up his mind to pass over to Ceylon by sea 
from Tamralipti when a monk from Southern India dissuaded 

* The record of Hiouen Thsang's travels b India called the S&y*M 
and an abstract of his Lift compiled by two of his contemporaries, have 
been translated into English by Rev. Samuel Beal (London, 1884, etc) 
and into French by Mon. Stanislas Julien (Paris, 1857 and 1853;. A 
revised and critical version of the more important portions of the Rt&rds 
has been made by Mr. Thomas Watters, and has been pub!i*t»ed under 
the title, On Yuan Owing (London, 1904). 
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him from doing so, saying "that it was not necessary for him 
to undertake a long ocean journey during which the contrary 
winds, the impetuous waves, and the yakshas (demons) would 
expose him to a thousand dangers; it would be better for him 
to cross over from the south-east point of Southern India 
whence he could arrive in Ceylon in the space of three days. 
This would enable him to travel with greater security and also 
to have the advantage of visiting the sacred monuments ot 
Orissa and other kingdoms" f vide Vh de Hioucn-Th sang i.e. 
Life of Hiouen-Thsang translated into French by S. Julien, 
pp. 1S3-1S4). 

Chinese travellers sometimes arrived by sea at other points 
on the Bengal coast also; for example, the Master of the 
Discipline, Tan-Koaiig, arrived from China at Harikeia on the 
Bengal coast situated between Tamralipti and Northern Orissa. 
Another monk, Wu-hiug arrived there with his companions from 
Ceylon. While a powerful Chinese sramtnia (monk), Scng-tche, 
arrived with his disciple and companion at the country of 
Samatata or Eastern Bengal. (Vide I-tsing's Memoirs by 
Chavannes pp. loo, 143, 127). 

Tamralipti maintained its greatness as a scat of maritime 

commerce till the eighth or ninth century a. d. after which the 

silting up of the channel passing near it, combined with 

political changes, led to its being given up as a sea-going 

haven, aud its commercial prosperity gradually dwindled. 

Subsequently the river encroached and swallowed it up, 

removing the last vestiges of this once famous Bengal port. 

When, however, in 1S81, the river Ritpnarayau was cutting 

away the modern town of Tumtuk standing on the site of the old 

port, a large number of coins of very early date and terracotta 

figures of Buddhist deities were laid bare and collected— the 

poor mementous of an ancient and long past grandeur (vide 

journal of the Buddhist Text Society, vol. v, pp. 4-6). 

( To Ih. continued ). 

H. C. C. 



the "Agamic bureau" notes. 



Our respected Brother, Mr. R. Shanmukha Mudah'yar 

Salem, writes to us as follows as regards M, . 
An Explanation R, S. Subrahmanyam's letter that appear- 
ed on pp. 236-237 of the Current Volume 
of our Journal. His letter is so informing and so unmistakably 
and convincingly worded that we deem we are doing a duty to 
all students of Indian mysticism, by publishing it in extenso;— 

With reference to Mr. R. S. Subrah mag yam's letter that appears 
on pages 236 and 237 in No. 5 of The Light of Truth (Current 
Volume) I would tell you that I am perfectly satisfied with his explana- 
tion, and that I beg pardon of the writer for my construing his passage 
in a different sense. I am glad however, he .says, that 'Temple-worship 
is a great help to spiritual progress,' I should have been gladder had he 
announced the truth that ' Temple-worship is the sole and only help for the 
attainment of Spiritual Progress and Perfection; after one becomes a 
Jivanmukta by a true study of the first Eleven Sutras which form the 
means and stepping-stone to living the life contemplated by the Tw t 
Sutra, which is quoted by our Brother. He must know the g;« .: 
spiritual truth that to be' 'mad' after the True Ideal and the Only i. a 
includes participation in any amount of pyrotechnical displays and oth 
pageantry, which symbolise nothing less than Brahmananda, when untie; 
taken in connexion with Temple-rites or sacred functions. There is 
really no 'wastage' of money through such displays, when it is 
remembered that one has to 'waste 1 one's 'Prakiitic all* before one gets to 
deserve Hara's Blessing. The saying is: ' ^ir/jejaj ttnjfSBFut <HB:*3ijr 

The above discussion really hinges on the last sloka of 
the Sivajiianabodha of the Rauravagama, which runs : 

The commentator £ivagra\*ogiii adds the following explanation 
on the passage: g*?* g^m cTT^>J ^g*T S<T: ^T^gTCWiggTftHi SHgfereH 
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StK: tOT*fflt% (that is to say in Sloka 11) frrcnOT: dt^ (that is, 
in Sloka 10) qiWK Hf^^ (that is, in Sloka 9) «H**I 3tK l33B$i. 
It is hence clear that in the opinion of Sivagra\ogin the 
methods of procedure laid down in the Sloka under discussion 
have to do only with the «WWJ which, in his words, is nothing 
more than g^M^ T. There is thus a wide disparity between 
Mr. Shaomukha Mudaliyar's explanation and that of Sivagra- 
yogin. The stage of Mttkti ( = Spiritual Freedom) will there- 
fore legitimately devolve on the STWSCT contemplated in Sloka 9: 

This book is issued in French by Mora. H. Daragon of 

Paris. 'Sexology* is the art of predicting 

La Sexoiogie the sex of infants previous to their birth, 

pa* and may be regarded as the specialised 

sirius de MAssilie. prognostics of sex, and we may, therefore, 

say that the present work is a vade-mecum 

for mothers and wives. It may be asked, how is our author 

able to enlighten families on a point which is mostly a puzzle to 

the science of medicine? We reply, he is able to do so by 

merely solving the problem with the help of stellar influences. 

In order to predict generation he first erects horoscopes for the 

husband and the wife and compares them with each other ; then, 

aided by some very practical and clear astronomical : tables, 

specially formulated for the purpose, he indicates the methods 

of ascertaining the duration of pregnancy, the day of delivery 

and the number and sex of progeny, and lays down hints for 

procreating a male or female child at will. The book is claimed 

to be based on a long experience that is at once scientific, 

absolutely precise and exact. And we reserve a critical review 

for a future issue. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE ENCLOSURE OF THE CHAKRAVALA-KuTTAM. 

While Mani-Mekhalai Deyvam was thus enthusiastically 
singing the praises of Buddha before the altar in the Crystal 
Pavilion, Sutamati and her charge were standing sad and 
anxious because of the parting words of ITtaya-Kunaaran. 
But now turning to them, the nymph inquired the cause of tfaeir 
anxiety. When she had ascertained this, she said you may 6e 
quite certain that the desire of the prince for Mani-Mckhalai 
will not pass away. He has left this grove, considering it as 
too sacred to admit of bis carrying her away from it ; but in 
the street trcyond he is waiting for your exit, and if you return 
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thither you cannot possibly escape him. There is how- 
ever, a gate on the other side of the wall through which 
you can pass into the extensive enclosure called the Chakra- 
vaJa-Kottam. 

" Why ", said Sutamati to her, u do you call it by that 
high sounding name. All others call it the Burning Ground 
Enclosure ; is it not the cemetery of the city ? You call it " the 
Assembling Place of the Universe." How can it have this 
name ? " The descriptions given in this story are very diffuse 
and highly ornamenced ; they had great interest for the people 
of those days, containing as they do, all that was known or 
fancied in regard to the Archaeology of the city. In the 
original, they have a singular poetic grace, which cannot be at 
all preserved in any translation- 

The following then is Mani-Mckhalai-Deyvam's account, of 
the Chakravala-Kotfam. In Kaviri-Pum-Pattinam, from its 
very foundation,* there has been a cemetery in this place. It is 
surrounded on all four sides by a wall with many gates. 
There is the enclosure of the goddess Kali. There are many 
smaller enclosures in which mighty devotees, kings, queens 
who would not survive their husbands, and others have their 
memorials inscribed with each one's name, caste, and religion. 
These are small or great, according to the worth of those to 
whom they are dedicated. The enclosure contains pillars 
where sacrifices are offered to the various gods of the cemetery. 
There are pedestals for memorial stones, there are huts for the 
watchmen to eat and sleep in ; there are long lines of garland* 
and canopied walks ; there are places for burning corpses or 
simply interring them ; and pits in which bodies may be placed 
and then walled up or where they may be hidden away in huge 
coffins. Many and various are the sounds you hear there: 
the sound of comers and goers, by day and by night. There 
the funeral drums are heard; there, the voices of those who 
are adoring deceased devotees sound out ; there, you hear the 
wail of those who weep for the dead ; on another side, the 
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jackals are howling ; screech-owls are calling on the dead, the 
owls of the wilderness utter their complaining cry ; mysterious 
birds, with human heads, utter sounds of woe; there, traps of 
every kind grow around. There are Vagai trees, the home of 
'demons ; there are courts surrounded by Vi{& trees, the abode 
of birds which rejoice to eat the fat and the flesh of the corpses. 
There are courts surrounded by Vanni trees, where the 
Kabaligar dwell ; there are Uanthai trees surrounding courts 
where the skulls of those who have died,, worn away by ascetic 
devotions, hang ; there, too, are halls where those are found who 
devour the corpses of the dead. Around are strewed old fire- 
pots, withered garlands, and broken vases; grains of rice offered 
as lesser gifts to the departed lie thick around. 

There was enacted the sad tragedy of Sarngalan. He lost 
his way, and there encountered a demon that was wildly 
dancing, and fearing it, fled crying aloud. There his mother 
met him to whom he cried " I have lost my life through a 
demon I met in the burning-ground," and so saying fell dead 
at her feet. Forthwith Gotamai rushed forth lamenting 
loudly and saying " My aged husband and 1 are blind. We 
have no other help than our son. But some evil spirit hath 
devoured his life without a pitying thought of us." So saying, 
she took up the corpse, of her precious son and clasping it to 
her breast came to the gate in the wall that surrounds the 
cemetery and said to me "Jambapati, thou art the protec- 
tress of all within these walls, and dost guard them, so that no 
evil draws near them. But hast thou no sense of justice ? hence- 
forth what shall I do? " Thus in her affliction she complained. 
Jambapati made answer to her complaint "for what cause hast 
thou summoned me in this burning ground in the gateway 
where demons come and go." 

Gotamai told her sad story, jambapati replied "no mystic 
spirit or demon has taken thy son's life; but dire fate as % 
result of his ignorance hath borne away his soul." To this 
Gotamai said " take my life and give back bib, so shall he take 
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care of his old blind father, I humbly entreat thee." Jambapati 
pitying her answered " when the spirit leaves the body, that 
goes' where Karma takes it, and obtains another embodiment. 
No doubt can be felt about this. To bring back the life that 
is fled is a thing impossible to me. Therefore lament not 
for thy dead son". To this Gotamai urged "have I not 
known by sacred revelation that the gods grant every boon 
their worshippers ask of them, therefore grant me this, Jamba- 
pati!" 

Jambapati replied " if any of the gods who visit this sacred 
enclosure will grant you the boon you ask, 1 too might grant 
it. Let us see if this is possible." She then summoned up the 
four classes of formless Brahmas, the sixteen classes of Brahmas 
possessing forms, the two great lights, the six classes of gods, 
the numerous host of the Asurar, the eight classes of dwellers 
in the lower world, the numberless host of the starry heaven, 
the constellations of the twenty-seven days with Asuvini at 
their head, and all the other supernatural powers that bestow 
boons in the Chakra-Vajam, and said to them " you see this 
Gotamai before you, you know her history and the lx»n she 
asks, will you restore her dead son and take her life instead of 
his.?" With one consent they all replied "the spirits of the 
dead pass on to other embodiments but reanimate thr ir old 
froms no more." Gotam?i learned this changeless truth, took 
back to the burning-ground the body of her son, and herself laid 
down and died. Such is Gotamai's tragedy. When she had 
finished her naration, she showed thein the whole of the vast en- 
closure where all the gods assembled with the entire world, and 
in its midst, Muont Mcru, with its surrounding seven moun- 
tains, its four great islands, and its two thousand smaller 
islands, with those that here and there dwelt therein. "This " 
said she " is called the Chakravala-Ku^am and is called the 
buraing-ground, because that lies close to its walls. " Mani- 
Mekhalai surveyed the home and listened to the story saying 
at its close " such is the life of men." Then the Fairy-Goddess, 
by her supernatural power, threw Mani-Mckhalai into a trance 
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and embracing her in her arms, bore her through the air 
southward for thirty Yojanais to the little island called Mani- 
Pallavam and there set her down. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE AROUSING FROM SLUMBER. 



It will be seen that the object of the story is to show how 
the heroine Mani-Mckhalai was taken from the dancing hall 
where she had been born, and from her mother's associates, and 
carried through a variety of experiences, embracing life both 
natural and supernatural, in every variety, in order to bring 
her at last to the tranquil Buddhist retreat where she is left 
on the verge of the blessed consummation o( Nirvana. 

It is in fact a "Buddhist Pilgrim's Progress". From an 
evil life to the mystic joys of the Buddhist consummation. This 
gives the story its peculiar interest. Nowhere else in all 
literature is the full character displayed of that Buddhism 
which strove to absorb South India, — and failed. 

The tutelary goddess, Marji-Mekhalai-Deyvam having left 
Mani-Mckhalai in the island of Mani-Pallavam returned and 
finding out the disappointed Utaya-Kumaran addressed him 
as follows : 

* Oh son of the king! 

If the king swerve from right, the prosperity of the land will fail, 

If equity. fail, rain will cease to fall. 

If rain cease to fall, human life will fail. 

Human life is to the king as bis own Jife. 

So all things fail when the lung fails iu virtue. 

So cease thou the vain pursuit of her who is 

dedicated to an ascetic life." 
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Then leaving him, she returned to the Uvavanam, where 
she had left Sutamati sleeping, and arousing her, said " I, who 
have been with you disguised, am the tutelary goddess Mani- 
Mckhalai. I came here to sec the feast of Indra ; fear not. To 
Mani-Mekhalai the favouring time has come when she is called 
to become a disciple of the Buddhist WAY. Therefore have I 
taken her away and left her in the islet of Maiii-Pallavam. 
There she will be made acquainted with all the events of her 
former embodied life. On the seventh day from this, she will 
return hither, and though she will be disguised, you shall be 
ab,le to recognise her when she returns hither. Many miracles 
will be wrought ; go now to her mother Matavi and tell her of 
my arrival and that Mani-Mckhalai has entered the Good Way. 
She knew me of old ; her father Kovalan told her of my name 
and said ' give to your daughter the name of the tutelary 
goddess of our clan. She has appeared to me and said thou 
hast borne a pious daughter and shall utterly extirpate the 
yearning desires that Kaman brings ' Bring all this to her 
remembrance" 

Accordingly Sutamati arose, and sorrowing for her 
separation, went around the park and through a little gate 
in the western wall reached the Chakrava|a-Ko$tam. There is 
a caravansary called the " World's Hospice," at the entrance 
to which there is a pillar with an image in which a divinity 
resides. To her great astonishment, this image addressed her 
"Oh daughter sole of Iravi-Vanman ! Spouse of Tuchchayan the 
cavalier. 

Thou didst give up thy life before the elephant in mortal 
fear. Oh daughter of Kausigan of Sanbai of the Karalar! 
Sutamati who art the Virai. 

Together with Tarai and Tavvai. 

Didst enter this city with Maruta- Vegan ! 

Thy younger sister Lakshmi will return to this city in 
seven days having learnt the full history of thy former 
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embodiment and of her own. Fear not because of thy separa- 
tion from her." This the image uttered with its mystic voice. 
Sutamati troubled in mind remained there until the morning 
dawned, and as soon as the sun arose, she set out, and along the 
city street, and made her way to Matavi to whom she told all 
that had occurred the day before. When she had told her 
story, Matavi sorrowed as a serpent that has lost his crest-gem, 
and Sutamati herself not able to endure the separation of 
Mani-Mekhalai remaind there as one dead. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



SORROW IN MANI-PALLAVAM. 

While Sutamati and Matavi were thus sorrowing, Mani- 
Mekhalai on the shore of the sea that surrounds the. Mani- 
Pallavam was sleeping where the tutelary goddess had left 
her. She awoke from her mystic slumber and like one awaking 
from death in an unknown world, she sat up and shudderingfy 
looked around. Meanwhile the sun arose ; she cried out " can 
this be some part of the Uvavanam that I have not seen before. 
Oh Sutamati! thou hast hidden thyself and caused me this 
distress ; I know not whether 1 am awake or dreaming still ; 
my soul is distressed; wilt thou not reply; the darkness is 
gone, my mother Matavi will be distressed at my absence ; Oh 
jewelled lady, bast thou gone far off; return! Is this some 
delusion sent by the goddess who appeared among us in 
woman's form ? I tremble to be left here all alone ; quickly 
return to me." And so exclaiming, she went seeking over each 
sand-hillock and inlet of the sea. Then she thought of her 
father and thus apostrophised "Oh thou, my sire, who wert 
wont to wear on thy jewelled girdle the sharp sword ; and who 
with my mother didst pass to another land, behold my grief." 
While she was in this state she beheld a Buddhist altar where 
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those that worship may learn the history of their old embodi- 
ments. For thus is the visiop^ent by Inclru. 



CHAPTER IX. 



SHE LEARNS UEFORE THE ALTAR THE STORY OF HER FORMER 

EMBODIMENTS 

When this wonderful sight appeared to her, she was beside 
herself with extacy, and damping her adoring hands above her 
head and weeping tears of rapture, she went round, the altar 
from the right; bowed down before it, and arising, she beheld the 
panorama of her tormer birth, and cried " Oh holy ascetic, thou 
didst know the truth. On the bank of the river Gayam, I have 
discerned the truth of all thou saidst. In the land of GantaTam, 
in the kingdom of Paruva, in the city of Ida va yam, there was 
a king called Attipati whose cousin was Piramadarman. To 
that king, thou didst give ins L ruction in virtue. In this island 
of Jambu, seven days from this there will be an earthquake. 
When it occurs, this city will fall into the abyss that extends 
four hundred Yojanais, and will utterly perish. Therefore with 
haste leave thou this city and go to some other; the king 
caused this to be proclaimed to all his subjects, and they set 
forth, and on their way came to the bank of the river Gayam, 
and there they made their temporary home ; there M Oh, Sir, as 
thou didst say, at the fixed time, the earthquake came and the 
city Iriavayam perished. The king and all the others owe thee 
much love and bowed before thy feet; then thou didst instruct 
them in the way of salvation. Then the king of the city of 
Asotaram whose name was Iravivanman had a queen whose 
name was Aniutapati. She had a daughter called Lakshmi. 
This Lakshmi became the wife of Iragulan, who was the child 
of Nilapati. I with my husband came to thee to hear instruc- 
tion in virtue and thou didst say to me "this Iragulau in 
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sixteen days will die through the bite of a snake called 
Tiftividam. Thou wilt be burnt with his corpse. Afterwards 
thou wilt be born in Kaviri-pilrnpattinam ; there thou slwlt 
suffer an affliction. The tutelary goddess Mani-Mekhalai 
shall come and appear to thee, and in the dead of night shall 
carry thee off and place thee in one of the islands to the 
South of Kaviri-pumpatfinarn. After this thou shalt see the 
Buddhist shrine and shalt worship there. As soon as thou hast 
worshipped, the history of thy past embodiments shall be 
revealed to thee. Then shalt thou understand the words 
1 have spoken to thee this day." "I asked, how shall my hus- 
band be born tell me that?" To this it was replied to me "the 
tutelary goddess" shall again appear and make thee understand 
all things ". But that goddess has not come. So sobbing and 
weeping she stood there. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE MAGIC SPELLS ARE GIVEN. 

While Mani-Mekhalai was in this state, her tutelary god- 
dess descended and saying " Mai.n'-Mekhalai has learned tbe 
secret of her former embodiment. She is in a blessed state of 
mind," and then turning to the shrine, she said so as to be 
heard by Mani-MefchaUii. 

All living beings on earth had lost spiritual perception, 

Their ears were stopped so that they know not what they heard; 

Then upon the desert earth that virtue again might flourish. 

In the time wheu light was dimmed and all was in confusion, 

As the morning sun arises with auspicious wings, 

Thou didst appear, and at thy feet I worship now. 

This shrine is Thee Thyself and so I reverence it 

Above all I place Thee ! above the earth 

I have eahalted Thee that grief may flee away." 
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She then in Worship circled the shrine and, stood Worship- 
ping. Ma oi-Mekhalat drew" 1 near and bowing before her, said 
"By Thy grace divine 1 have learnt the story of my formeV 
embodiment ; tell me now in what form my husband IrSgulan is 
born, and where." To her the goddess replied, "Lakshmi ! listen; 
one day in a shady grove, thou hadst a petty quarrel with thy 
spouse. He then to make his peace with thee fell at thy feet. 
Then Satu-Chakkaran, a Buddhist devotee, who had been to 
the Ratna-Tivam to spread his faith, came down from the 
skies, seeing him trembling, astonished, utterly bewildered thou 
didst adore him. Seeing this Iragulan in anger cried 'who is 
this that comes here ' ? Thou trembling with* fear didst close 
his mouth and cried 'from the skies this mighty one hath 
descended but thou dost not worship the flower of his feet nor 
praise him, how great a sin is this ! ' So saying, with thy hus- 
band, you bowed at the devotee's feet, while you said ' we are 
the humble servants of your august person, but though not of 
your disciples, we implore you to take food and drink water. 
We are prepared to obey your every injunction.' To this the 
devotee replied * mother I will take the food thou bringest '. 
Thus ye fed him. 

.* The charitable act by which that day he ate and drank, 
shall never leave -you but shall release you from future birth. 

"The Utaya-Kumaran who came to thee in the Uvavanam 
is that Iragulan hircself. On that account it is, that his mind 
clings to thee and that thine so much clings to him. To break 
that clinging bond and bring thee into the good way, I have 
brought thee to this island and caused thee to see this shrine. 
Lakshmi ! hear, moreover, in that former birth, thy elder sisters 
were Tarai and Virai and were the wives of Tuch-chayan* the 
king of the ci ty of Kachchayam. One day these two were wander- 
ing about admiring the beauty of the mountains, when they came 
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to the banks of the Ganges, and saw there Aravanava<jiga| and 
reverencing him they said ' what divinity are you, and whence 
have you come ? ' He replied * I have^ come here to visit the 
Mountain of the Lotus-Foot. In the ancient time, Buddha, the 
divine, resolved to free all souls of men from sorrow and fill 
them with delight, and that all might hear these tidings and 
rejoice, on that mountain peak he stood and taught the way of 
virtue. There the print of his feet still remains, therefore it is 
called the Mountain of the Lotus-Foot, Oh ye of faultless 
wisdom, come ye to behold and worship '. As he said, they 
forthwith went and beheld the sacred mountain. Through the 
merit thus acquired, these two Tarai and Virai have been 
born and are with thee now as Matavi and Sutamati. Mani- 
Mdkhalai ! thou knowest now the story of thy former birth, 
thou hast learnt the fact of the appearance of Virtue upon 
earth; hereafter thou shalt hear of the tenets of other 
sectaries; but they would say she is only a young maiden, 
and would not unfold to thee the mystery of their doctrines ; 
therefore, it will be necessary for thee to assume another 
shape ; therefore I will teach thee the Mantras by which 
thou shalt be able to assume other forms and to pass at 
pleasure through the aerial regions. But bear ever in mind 
that it is the virtuous WAY of Buddha, the divine, in which 
thou art to walk ; adore this shrine and depart ". As Mapi- 
Mekhalai arose to go, the goddess returned and said " thou 
art now a hallowed voteress; but those who wear a mortal 
body have need of food; but I will teach thee one other 
Mantra yet that shall take away all pangs of hunger." So 
saying, she taught her that Mantra and then departed through 
the heavenly way. 

(To b* continued). 

G. U. P. 
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The duration of his household life was but short, during 
which his wife was brought to bed of a son and she departed 
this life. The son was named Kanaka: abhapati and was looked 
after by the father, until he was able to take care of himself, 
when there appeared, again, on the scene, the great sage Qumm 
<$(3 (Maunaguru) to shape the future of our Svami. Satisfied 
with the spiritual advancement of his disciple, the Master 
ordered him to take to ascetic life, renouncing all for the feet 
of the holy Lord. He instructed the Svami in the higher 
stage of the Yoga and the Jfiana and the symbolic and the 
spiritual worship of the Lord, warning him not to be carried 
away by the great powers of Yoga that would unfold them- 
selves in due course ; but to take to the straight and narrow, 
but illumining and blissful road leading to Oneness with the 
Consciousness and Bliss of the Supreme. The Master, after 
impressing upon him that to resign one's agency and to be 
indislinguishably absorbed in the Vast Expanse of the Blissful 
Sivasvarupa, was the goal of the ' initiated ' and the true 
import of the Siddhanta Mahavakya, went his own way. 

Tayumanasvarnigal, now the homeless ascetic, clothed in 
Nature's attire but for his span-cloth, proceeded on his pil- 
grimage visiting the famous shrines and holy waters, and 
pouring forth his mellifluous hymns to the glory of the Lord. 
While at RameSv?ram, the Svami, out of sympathy with 
the famine-stricken people of the place, is said to have caused 
it to rain in abundance, by singing a verse, which was to this 
effect : — 

" If the true religion is the Saiva Religion, and 

the Lord of that Religion is the moon-decked 

God and if the goal is to overcome the five 

senses and to be absorbed in the Blissful Peace, 

Oh Ye clouds pour forth in torrents." 
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He was soon tempted to pass the closing days of his life 
at Ramnad, where he was ever in spiritual communion until he 
attained Samadhi in a. c. 1742 in the presence of his disciples 
and followers among whom was Arulaiyar, whose admiration 
of the Svami is expressed in a poem. 

Thus ended the Svami's corporeal life, but it would perhaps 
be interesting to follow his spiritual life as evidenced in his 
sweet soul-stirring hymns, a remarkable feature of which is his 
confession and repentence for his sins on the one hand and the 
earnest prayer for God's Grace on the other ; his censure on 
himself for wallowing in the world of Samsaia and the 
examination of the evil tendencies that lurk in the heart of a 
Samsarin. He would, as if in a trumpet voice, declare that he 
has been a sinner, given up to all the five-great-sins, that his 
heart harbours envy, pride, selfishness and anger and that 
kindness and mercy, forgiveness and charity, austerity and 
devotion are quite foreign to his nature. He would feelingly 
confess that his desires and passions have enslaved him so much 
that any resistance on his part is out of question ; he would look 
back into his gloomy past and exclaim that eons and eons have 
passed away leaving him still a sinner, grovelling in the 
dark nooks of the senses, and sense objects. All attachments 
he would give up ; woman, gold and lands have no charm 
for him ; transient as they are, he has seen their pleasures and 
knows that they press him down into Samsara, ever so much 
he may try to soar higher; this body, filthy pot, full of worms 
and disease, is evanescent as a dream. And he, once given up 
to egotism and pride, is but a straw at the mercy of the current 
having no- power to act by himself, and viewed with the 
Universe around is but a speck on the Vast Expanse. He has 
come to know his smallness and dependence and renounces 
everything of the T and the 'mine'. 

Purified by repentance and fortified by renunciation be pines 
for the Lord. Once he would beseech Him to appear before 
him, call out to Him to take him on to His Realm, and to class 
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him with His devotees ; he would address the hills and vales, 
the sun, the moon and the stars, the wind, beasts and birds 
and ask them if they had seen the Lord, at whose command 
they all live and move. He would break out into words 
like these, 

" O, Omnipresent Lord, does not the boundless ocean keep 
within a limit and millions and millions of worlds roll in space 
at Thy command? Did You not make a bow of Mount Meru, and 
swallow poison ? Haven't You infinite supernatural powers ? Is 
it difficult for You to devise a means to close my mind in con- 
centration? O Bliss of Brilliant form! Supreme Intelligence 
that is enshrined in my heart, being the indiscernible Sat, 
many alien religionists gather round me and in contempt refer 
to me — behold behold, the mar of empty words. Nevertheless 
I call out to Thee, as the pure One, the Light, the Cause, the 
Lord all pervading, ever dancing, with an utterly melting heart 
and You see I am exhausted and my face is withered and yet 
You would not have the mercy to call me to You. O Inestimable 
Treasure of the Seekers who seek not, who taught You this 
coldness towards me ? O, I see the reason why, Thou art acces- 
sible to the boundless ocean of Love of Thy devotees who, their 
bodies withering, bones melting, tears pouring down in torrents, 
constantly keep in mind the attachment to You, and run to You 
as a needle towards a magnet, with throbbing hearts and 
shivering frame singing and dancing, with smile shining like 
the moonlight and worship Thee with their lotus hands, rising 
again and again singing — ' O Thou, the sky of wisdom, the 
Blissful rain of that sky, the flood of that rain, Hail, Hail ! ' 
But art Thou accessible to me of Stony heart? But then, 
thou canst bring down on earth the pleasures of Svarga. Thou 
canst make a beggar a crowned king. Thou canst change pot- 
shred into 1 8 carats gold. Thou canst bear the Earth on Thy 
Staff. Is it difficult for Thee to melt my stony heart like wax 
over fire?" * 

His appeal to the Lord is very pathetic. He sings : 
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* Look here, my Lord, of the different religions not one 
teaches alike ; . and the Great ones who have renounced, and 
are Speechless will not teach ; the three-eyed Lord, who is 
the Teacher straightway absorbs one into Himself and in- 
structs by intuition * then who will teach me in so many words 
that I may be free from birth and death and be in everlasting 
Bliss ; and as the Yogis will claim ray austerities and penances 
as theirs, 1 would like to be alone by myself and be at rest, but 
even then you instigate the Maya of the Mind to test me, then 
pray tell me how b your Slave to become Bliss itself." 

Thus he pined for the Grace of God, and evolved into a 
great Bhakta ; there is not a hymn which would not impress 
upon us the depth of Love, — unalloyed spiritual Love — he was 
rolling in, and the height of True Wisdom he possessed, and 
the hymns are not only an index to his spiritual advancement, 
but also to his literary attainments. As a poet, he occupies 
an honoured place, perhaps unrivalled for simplicity and sweet- 
ness combined. As a Philosopher he is Remarkable for the 
clear grasp of abstruse doctrines and for the dexterity with 
which he clothed them in popular words. As a Yogi, he 
practised all the stages and as a jnani, he saw and lived in the 
Light of Wisdom. He lived in the midst of modern surround- 
ings and taught the truths of ancient doctrines, and by precept 
and example proved the truth that Religion must be lived. The 
key note of all his hymns is the same and even if all .the other 
hymns were lost to us, the couplet, 

Would testify to the kind of Religion he professed and 
practised. 

II. HIS TEACHINGS. 

To enter fully into this part of the subject would be 
impossible in a short paper, and yet it is his teachings embodied 
in the sweet hymns that mark him out as the popular 
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philosopher of the most modern times. His conception of God 
as the Absolute Existence, Consciousness and Bliss {st&emt-**'* 
&48firtsiifQiva>) t presses itself upon the attaition of even casual 
readers. His God is beyond Cause and Effect, Time and 
Space, beyond the ken of Religions, the reach of mind and the 
grasp of words, still the nearest of the nearest, the innermost 
dweller of the heart, the Life of all that lives and moves. He is 
where space is not. He shines where light is not. He is the all 
of the Universe and yet not all. His God is not He, or She or 
It or That. No discription will be applicable, to the Truth. 

mrrpppiCSeMJt—tGi&irg: j(npainsirQutr(i$«F miri$.4QiirjrQ«r, " His God is 
not the Despotic Ruler who hurls thunders, fire and brimstone 
on his helpless creatures here below, who are meet oniy to 
receive His mercy but far removed from him as the potes from 
one another, in purity or holiness. His God is not the material 
Cause of the Universe, undergoing the changes incidental to 
evolution and involution. His God is not the Sat that throws 
over it a veil of its own and seems to evolve and involve but in 
truth does not. His God, in short is not the God of Aram ba- 
v&da, Parioamavada or Vivartavacla but the God of Satkarya- 
vada, who is the Efficient Cause of the Universe which evolves 
from its material cause 'Maya '-which is 4tfS<u *$&« $uj #&*# 

His Unknowable God is the Source of all Power and Light 
and acts through His Sakti of Grace. uengQiugpj) Spaa,}, <&$kp 
uirgj. This Sakti, the power He wields, His Consort, the Lady 
in inseparable Union, the Guna that distinguishes Him from 
the rest, is Chit (Consciousness), Arul (Grace), Anandam 
(Bliss), in one word jS{$m&m Grace. It is this that is often 
referred to as Chitsakti, ParaS.Lkti, AdiS ikti and Aru|5akti. This 
sun of Jfiaiiiisvarupa Sivam, the greatest of the great, spreads 
from His unapproachable height the rays of Consciousness, 
Grace and Sli5s,*his Sakti, to reach the depths of ignorance and 
iniquity. As the sun is known through his rays, this great 
Sun, God, is known through His rays of Grace. And this 
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Grace, like the ocean, which sustains in its womb the legions 
of aquatic plants and animals, extending beyond their reach, 
ignored by them that frolic and gambol in its very womb is the 
Womb of Life, of Light and of all the worlds and is the all 

Container, «ft)«u(5«r «.,# juffuj^ eaowikQgtriu — -Jf^Jtly >J&sar?$eo unnir^ 
aMijfufl. And this Grace is the Holy Ghost that descends 
from Heaven in the form of the gentle dove and broods over 
the waters when darkness is upon the face of ihe deep ; the 
Comforter that in-dwells the heart of all to lead the straying 
soul to Peace and Bliss, the spiriL of Wisdom that illumines 
us and the path into Truth. <tot^4l GumvQaiSoGuirih s«CQw£)(5 
«®*r. And this Grace is the Mother that shows the Father to 
the crying babe and none cometh to the Father but through 

her fieerteiiiufiujp peisrp(ii)Vinr&i /jt apees tip ^tcsar, for She IS the 

Illuminator, the Instructor and the Guide. 

His God then has Sakti in inseparable union ; and as Love 
and Gentleness are womanly qualities, this Sakti is appealed to 
as the Mother, and God as the Father. The images of Siva and 
UmS in our temples aptly represent this conception; and perhaps 
the fear that UmS seated on the left of Siva may not be a true 
representation of Samavaya Union, compelled our Teachers to 
devise the other image half m:m and half woman from head to 
foot, perhaps the nearest symbol of the Truth. To people 
ignorant ol the rationale of symbol worship this representation 
may be meaningless and ridiculous but to those who understand 
the principle involved, it is one for appreciation, reverence and 
worship-. Tayumanavar specially refers to this Samavaya 

Union When he sings — p^m dF«TiO(iP«ft **&<. so iu&*Qsoar jprec*t£ 

This fi($mt($ar*sfi is the Guide from the first to the last, 
being the nearest neighbour the warmest friend and the patient 
teacher. Those great ones who by life-long austerity and 
renunciation are fit for Instruclion, resign themselves and 
their actions to the Mother of the Universe and witness the 
3 
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workings of jB^a/^cn-. It is fd^a^ar that underlies all the forces 
of nature. It is .©^a^.*- that is at the root of evolution and 
involution. It is ^^su^sir that vivifies, nourishes, protects, 
leads, instructs and absorbs the Soul. The God of Tiyum- 
anavar is in Union with such power of Grace and Love. He is 
also the Form and the Formless Rupi, Ruparupi, and Arupi and 

beyond, (S&rrrpf ^oe/^c/rL «5y(5«* ir Sj^f traps QstiQ£m^aQ ajf/fuaui s^jr 

^LDA-df. iSdr^ii, He is the seven manifestations (sQgQpirjfiih). (In 
passing it may be observed that the e^^yir fifth referred to by 
Tayumanavar should properly refer to those in *mtifi(^Qufiu> t 
excluding e$<i& and ppM and not Vishnu, Indra, Brahma, 
Upamanyu, Surya, Nandi and Murugan, as some Commen- 
tators would have it). His God is again the Saviour of all 
beings, ever reardy with open arms to receive them into His 
Grace and guiding and directing at every step till they reach 
their goal. His God is to be seen in the Guru, the Liftga and 
Sangama ^(t^eS^s^mnutuirlii Q&iranrt—^QQweeB. His God is also 
referred to as the only one Existence (Sat), the all of the 
Universe, but the Svami would quickly add, to avoid a mistak- 
ing of his doctrine, that He, His God, is not all. This doctrine 
of the all and not all, had misled some into thinking that 
Tayumanasvami was a believer in the Ekanmavada doctrine 
and they would probably approvingly quote. 

and similar lines where one aspect of the Godhead is empha- 
sised from a spiritual point of view. But the solution of 
this question is to be found in many of his hymns which, after 
exhausting all things nameablc as God Himself, would in the 
same breath during that He is one of them, and that is because 
to a Jfiani all is Sivamayam. The Svami himself explains why 
God is all and not all Qjsi* *i-(y>ii> £W>«#*0*_«9*>%»> i.e., if not 
for Siva, the soul matter cannot exist itum/Smw^i —Who am I if 
not for you V Such expressions as u<\H&arpa##$fiuSQ*H2<$j0 — 
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etc., should be understood as the declarations of the Seers in 
Spiritual Communion, who see nothing but Sivasvarupa 
everywhere. 

Any doubt on this point will be removed by carefully 
noting that the Svami, in more than one place, has distinctly, said 
that the soul is not God, God is not soul, but that a relation 
exists as is between the letter 4 jy '—the root of all sounds— and 
the other letters of the alphabet. 

Moreover the Svami in unmistakeahle terms condemns the 
Ekanmavada and the Aham Parama Jffana— 

QwrisarwiuuffesropaD/D ". 

u uarQp^s-fLti-jjQiB^i umt—jp&Q %£aj*itmQm *i_a| Gar :£(?€&, 

If any further proof be necessary for determining the 
Svami's conception of God, at least for clearing it from any 
apparent inclination to Ekanmavida, it can be seen in his 
conception of the Soul. The Soul according to him is not the 
part of God, or a Spark from Him apparently or really, but an 
entity dependent on Him for its existence and Bliss, jkjcjw-ju 

In one respect soul and God are the same, in that they are 
both Conscious entities as opposed to the jada— matter of Maya; 
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but the soul is able to know only when instructed, but God is 
and knows by Himself. The sun sees by himself and the eye 
sees when illumined by the sun ; the sun is never overpowered 
by darkness, in fact there is no darkness at all from the point of 
view of the Sun but the eye is under darkness, till illumined by 
the rays of the Sun. jyuQuir^tsjui .gfirtcfl-ajLO ^ganigirni Q^nareer 
uff. pui$a>iT& g!pQ$a6BT(rr?ii &rrg)u$ '<&)&). Referring to the soul the 
master instructs that it is Chit, like the crystal which takes in 

the colours close by ujaQjSrrarjpi LjprSsar gGnfi/jGouirSjiSsarjiKj uisfitDQu) 

uaff&s'SeimLJ&pig/i, and the Lord is the Great Instructor, e-Gsrudg 

After carefully pondering over the real nature of Atma, 
the Svami exclaims that it is in vain people say that the soul 
is Chit or jy^a/ for all along the soul has been in bondage, and 
but for the ray of Grace it would not ' know ' 

tfgjjQm or pun a2 ^<tev isn-^tsirQeirisiBiTCceirrr ". 

Qmfeur aj(3«fl@)6v ". God is ever free and unlimited but the soul 
is in bondage under the clutches of Anava. sweijws^wirQea p mas 

un&pjsifGipGo siLQemi— s^aSirs&r- — s^iD^etf^aasiu'Sewiu &niu0jdag<j)dip t 
&eBii>\-f2pm'u QeihuVearuj luirsr. But the Svami was prepared to 
call the soul «sy*?a/ as a sort of a concession to its power to 

' know ' when illumined — ii^aari^^ xagpaarQ Gis&ppaQ&nr t aipl 
QatarQp QivearaQsuh KirunSlLLi—Qfi, 

(To be continued). 

rv. O. o.- 
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I. 

For a considerable time you have been giving a noticeably 
large portion of your space to discussion and criticism «f 
addresses given by me in Jaffna and elsewhere, and I find with 
great regret that I have caused you and those in sympathy 
with you much pain of mind. 

Most of my addresses have contained an unfoldment of my 
own experiences. I have studied the ways of men in different 
parts of the world, and have come into contact with various 
classes of thoughtful men, and I have found that the difficulties 
of very many of them in regard to the claims of the Church 
were the same that I have myself experienced. I have there- 
fore thought it important and useful to make clear to my 
hearers in this country and elsewhere what those difficulties 
were, and how it was that the teachings of the dominant religion 
of India, Saivam, have profoundly influenced my whole being 
and brought peace to my mind. In short, I have always en- 
deavoured to make a personal explanation with regard to these 
matters as a basis for communicating tc my Hindu friends my 
opinion that the religion they were born in is far too 'valuable 
to be misunderstood or unappreciated. No man in any part of 
the world, I think, will deny me the right to state my experien- 
ces and my dearly bought lessons of life in truth. I am 
exceedingly sorry that in stating my innermost convictions I 
have offended you, and probably man} r other Churchmen. But 
I was not addressing Churchmen. I was addressing only those 
who had invited me to speak and those who of their own accord 
came to hear me. The latter, I take it, were seekers of the 



* A letter addressed to the Jaffna Catholic Gwrdia* on 29th June, 1920 
and! specially sent to us by Mr. Myron H. Phelps for publication in this 
journal.— Ed. L* T. 
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truth, having more respect for truth than for the representations 
of it given to them by their own teachers. 

Nothing was farther in my desire than to wound the 
feelings of any Christian. I have already declared on many 
public occasions that (quoting one of the addresses which you 
have discussed) " I have for them (the original teachings of 
Christ) the utmost reverence, and if revering and endeavouring 
to follow them makes a man a Christian, then I am one ". I 
have also taken every occasion to declare my observation that 
the interpretations put upon the sayings of Christ, St. Paul and 
St. John by the so called Christian Churches have been felt to 
be stumbling blocks in the case of those western men and 
women who insist upon understanding things before accepting 
them as true. 

It will be conceded that in every religion are born three 
classes of people : — 

ist. Those who from a want of critical power accept 
without demur everything that is told them by the priests. 

2nd. Those who have an inborn faith in God, and who 
therefore, like Cardinal Newman, are not concerned by the 
failure of the Church to satisfy their intellectual questionings, 
who do not trouble themselves about the difficulties caused by 
the expositions of the priests, but go on loving God, and serv- 
ing God in the many ways which every religion imposes upon 
its votaries, namely, the avoidance of sinful deeds and injury to 
others, and the relief of suffering humanity by appropriate 
gifts and services. 

3rd. Those who, being endowed by the Lord with analy- 
tical and synthetical powers, think it a grievous sin to accept 
any teaching without careful investigation, and who feel it 
their bounden duty to ask of priests the reasons of the doc- 
trines which they preach. 

The first two of these classes constitute, no doubt, almost 
the whole body of the Roman Catholic Church, since the right 
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of private judgment is denied to its members. In this parti- 
cular the practice of your Church seems to run counter to both 
the Old and the New Testaments, for according to Isaiah, — 
"Comet let us reason together, saith the Lord " ; and St. Paul 
declares that priests should not only be qualified to teach, but 
"apt to convince the gain-sayers ". 

Like thousands of others, I found myself in the third cate- 
gory of men. Far and wide have I sought to hear a satisfying 
explanation of the doctrines taught by men both the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant Churches. None of the expositions 
which I have heard even tended to clear up the difficulties 
which have beset me, and I can endorse with earnestness the 
remarkable admission of your own Cardinal Newman, — " Every 
article of the Christian creed., whether as held by Catholics or 
Protestants, is beset with intellectual difficulties, and it is a 
simple fact that for myself I cannot answer those difficulties 
(Apologia Pro Vita Sua, ch. v.)". 

The doctrines of 
1. The Only-begotten Son, 
■ 2. The impossibility of knowing God personally in this life. 

3. The necessity for the dead to lie in the grave for thou- 
m sands of years before rising to perfection, 

4. The change from imperfection to perfection at a trumpet 

call, sounded somewhere up in the sky. 

5. The coming of Christ somewhere in the open, in the 

region of the clouds or high above them, for the 
purpose of summoning those who died believing 
in him, 

6. The Atonement, or expiation of sin by the suffering 

of Jesus, 

7. The resurrection of the body, 

8. The eternal punishment of those who have not been 

able to hear of Jesus, or having heard have not 
believed on him, and many other doctrines, a* 
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explained by the different Churches, have proved insuperable 
obstacles, and led not merely to the secession, in every consider- 
able city of Christendom, of thousands of those who claimed to 
exercise private judgment, but also to the development of 
irreligion and atheism in a much wider class. 

By the grace of God I have met true ministers of God who 
became such, not by passing examinations held by learned 
theologians, or by appointment of human kings or ministers of 
state, or by the suffrages of any conclave of the princes of the 
Church, but by the personal knowledge of the spirit within 
their bodies, and by actual knowledge of God enthroned in the 
spirit. From them I and numerous others have learned that 
there are two fundamental experiences of man known as the 
appearance of the soul and knowledge of God residing in the 
soul, called in Sanskrit atma-darianam and siva-darsanam; 
that these two experiences are attainable in this life, on earth, 
by such persons as have grown in spirit, that is, in right- 
eousness and lov»; and that, when self-love has grown into 
neighbourly love, and that into infinite love, such love, tran- 
scending the bonds of thought and all corporeal fetters, 
manifests itself as the only reality, as absolute beings, absolute 
knowledge, and absolute peace. 

It is only from the sanctified sages of India whom I have 
personally met, and from the jnana-Sdstras (or books of truth) 
which they have expounded to me, that I have come to know 
the real meaning of the doctrine that God is Love, Eternal Life, 
or Peace, that the kingdom of God is within us, and that the 
soul is the temple of God. It is from them that I ha ye learned 
that unless the attention is fixed upon the soul, and the soul is 
isolated from everything else, God cannot be known; that 
unless worldliness dies, godliness will not arise; that the 
corrupting element called worldliness, which holds the soul in 
bondage, is consumed by the Lord by due instruction through 
a sanctified teacher in the things of the spirit;, that it is 
through the aid of such sanctified teachers that incorruption 
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of perfection is obtained right in the midst of this life; and 
that the practical methods of cleansing the soul of its corrup- 
tion, referred to in the Bible as "exercises in godliness", must 
be carried on vigorously from day to day (even as for the deve- 
lopment of the body physical exercises and manly sports must 
be resorted to with regularity), for the attainment of Perfection 
or Sanctification or Spiritual Freedom. 

This isolation of the spirit from every trace of worldliness 
and fleshly bonds is known in India as kaivalyam, and the state 
of unspeakable repose or rest consequent upon this isolation or 
spiritual freedom is called Santi or peace; and men who have 
attained this sanctification or peace are said to have been 
anointed with the Grace of God. 

■ * 

In Greek this isolation or alone-becoming of the soul is 
termed monogeneia, the adjective of which, monogenes, is wrongly 
rendered in the English version of the Bible as "only-begotten ". 

It is this mistaken view of Jesus Christ being the only- 
begotten son of God which has killed the teachings of Jesus, 
" Be ye perfect even as your Father in heaven is perfect " 
(Matt. v. 48), " Ye are Gods, and all of you are children of the 
most High (Psalms lxxxii, 6; quoted by Jesus, John x, 34), Etc. 

St. Paul expressly declares that unto each of us is given a 
teacher (of worldly knowledge), a pastor (a spiritual guardian 
versed in hearsay knowledge of things of the spirit), an evange- 
list (a disciple who has been instructed in things spiritual from 
the living lips of a sanctified teacher) and an spostle (one who 
has attained sanctification and been sent to teach that God is 
the saviour of men), until "each of us attain the growth 
(keiikia) called the fulness of Christ", by which is meant the 
highest spiritual maturity, called in Greek Christhood, and in 
Sanskrit atma-puranam. 

St. Paul was himself a sanctified spirit or Christ, and he 
gives brilliant and convincing testimony to the reality and 
greatness of the transformation which came to him* He 
4 
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declares that his whole exposition of doctrine, as contained in 
his various exhortations and epistles, is based, not upon the 
teachings of any man, but upon his own experience, and as 
manifested to him in his own consciousness. Describing 
himself as " Paul, an apostle of God, who raised him from the 
dead " he said to the Galatians, — "1 can certify to you, brethren, 
that the Gospel which is preached of me is not after man. For 

I neither received it of man nor was 1 taught it But 

when it pleased God, who separated me from my mother's 
womb (that is, who separated my soul from sensuous life), and 

called me by His grace, in order to reveal His son in me 

immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood ; neither went 
1 up to Jerusalem to them who were apostles before me ; but 1 
went into Arabia and returned again unto Damascus. Then 
after three years etc." (Galatians, i, n. ct seg). 

Such are the teachings both of the sages of India and the 
sages of Judea, before which the difficulties of the Bible dis- 
appear; not now to be heard in the Churches of the West. 
Since these teachings have long since been overlaid and hidden 
by a web of fabricated doctrine, man-made, not God-given, 
unreal and untrue, and therefore not constituting a religion in 
the sense in which I have used the term in the addresses which 
you condemn. The Church which stands upon these hollow 
teachings is necessarily " dead " to the fact that knowledge of 
the soul, and knowledge of God within the soul, is attainable 
in this very life by due culture; and it is therefore also "dead " 
to those mature spirits born within the Christian fold who, 
with proper guidance, would earnestly strive for the attain- 
ment of such knowledge in this life, but whose progress 
towards that perfection is obstructed or wholly thwarted by 
the blind and misleading doctrines of the Church itself. 

Having found this " Key of Knowledge " in the instruc- 
tions of Indian sages and the reading o( Indian Sastras (books 
of truth), it will be readily understood that 1 could not there- 
after yield any reverence to the. Churches of the West ; and 
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that I have left strongly impelled to give to all likely to profit 
by it the benefit of knowing my experience. In presenting 
it to Hindu audiences I have invariably been conscious of 
a powerful response from the hearts of my hearers, in which 
I have found an inspiriting assurance of the wisdom of the 
course pursued. If by the statement of these facts of my 
experience the first two classes of Churchmen have been 
offended ; I can only say that such offence is unavoidable in 
this age of publicity; when public meetings are attended by 
reporters, and newspapers desire to make such addresses ac- 
cessible to all classes of readers, and thus to lay the pearls 
which may be presented not only before thoughtful and un- 
prejudiced men, but also before the unthinking and the pre- 
judiced. The pearls which I gave having been thrown before 
swine by the intervention of the Press, I must not be surprised 
if the swine endeavour' to rend me. 

It is customary for Churchmen who are ignorant .of the 
fundamental experiences of men of sanctification to speak of 
the Hindus as "heathen" (dwellers in the heath or jungle of 
worldliness ; hence, ungoldly and ignorant of things spiritual) 
because their understanding of the subject is not in accord 
with the idle conceits of the Churchmen. But the truth is, 
that it is the Churchmen and their missionaries who are in 
reality the " heathen " of to-day, as the Pharisees were the 
heathen of the days of Jesus. The Hindus, who glory-in aima- 
darSanam and siva-darianam can never be called " heathen "; 
and they do not desire the intervention or the aid of the 
missionaries. 

To speak thus plainly is not pleasant, either for me or 
for those of whom I speak. But plain speech is necessary ; 
else the errors into which men fall will never be known or 
rectified. 

M. H. P. 
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THE BRAHMAN CONCEPTION OF GOD * 



Brothers and Sisters, 

Truth is ever a solid fact, above the accidents of space, 
time arid circumstance. In other words truth is eternal ; and 
yet to search for it, discover it bit by bit, put it together into a 
whole and bold fast to it thenceforward is a process which seems 
to require the forthputting of stupendous energy, and enormous 
periods of time, if not eternity itself. Of such truths, the truths 
of religion are much more conspicuous by their character de- 
manding such output of energy and time, before they may be 
proclaimed as established on the broad basis of humanity and 
before they may be pronounced as satisfying the requisites of 
solidarity. Hence the never-ending enquiry after religious 
truths which any one can detect by reading through the his- 
tories of world-religions. And now in this peaceful and en- 
lightened age, you see how this enquiry is pursued with 
greater ardour and with a spirit not hostile, but friendly. If 
there is one characterisation that can apply to modern civilisa- 
tion, it is this humanitarian spirit that pervades all investigation 
into religious truth. A new spirit is which broods and smiles 
on us all. That spirit seems to my mind the incarnation of 
God beating all other incarnational records of Him which have 
gone before. The best local proof of such spirit is the course 
of lectures inaugurated in Mysore by our Missionary brothers 
here, and we are all witness to the warmth, geniality and 
general welcome, harmony which have characterised the pro- 

* The chief events of the Conference held in the Wesleyan High 
School Hall, Mysore, on the 14th December 19 10, are as epitomised in 
the following paper by Mr. A. Govindacharya of Veda Gribam, Mysore, 
and sent to us for publication in this journal. — Ed, L. T. 
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ceedings in this hall, month by month. A new age has certainly 
dawned on us, and is inviting us all to work all the more 
strenuously in the pursuit of truth lighted by the rays of that 
blooming dawn. We Hindus, are not wanting in that divine 
quality known as gratitude; and therefore permit me in your 
name to tender our heartiest thanks to all our Missionary 
brothers who have so lovingly and enterprisingly banded 
themselves together to egg on the most serious and solid inquiry 
after religious truth which can ever possess mankind. After 
performing this most pleasant duty, which by happy accident, 
I am glad, has fallen to my lot, I shall at once to my subject. 

To my mind there is no religion worth speaking of without 
the fundamental substrate of God. God is such a large subject 
that man may at various ages with his limited vision but sight 
a phase of him, but some conception of Him is a sine qua non 
for any religion. What is this conception according to the so- 
called Hindu religion? I shall present it to you as I have 
known it so far and in doing so try to use the verbal' instru- 
ments furnished by the English tongue of the modern scienti- 
fic age. 

For any statement made, proofs are needed. That there is 
God underlying the cosmos is a statement ; and proofs are 
demanded for it. The several kinds of proofs which may be 
adduced form a subject of inquiry by themselves. But to-day 
it is sufficient to bring to your notice that there are such proofs 
as the ontologtcal, cosmoiogical, teleological and historical. 

The ontological proof consists in its attempt to search for 
the source or trace, the root of the system known as the cosmos 
with which we stand face to face. The cosmoiogical proof 
consists in its inquiry as to how the germ of the cosmos 
developes or evolves into manifoldness. The teleological proof 
consists in the investigation it institutes as to the final end or 
purpose of the cosmos. The historical proof is the process of 
discovering the providential expression of God in the incidents 
or events comprising the history of the world. 
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Some may subsume these proofs under the label Natural 
Theology, and others may adduce Revelation as the safest 
ground on which to build all conceptions of God ; but this 
vast enquiry need not interfere with our willingly accepting 
proofs from whatever source they may emanate. 

Referring to the ontological argument for God, which in 
a way is convertible into what is known as the argument of 
design, it points to a Designer at the back of all phenomena, 
who to our rationalistic sense ought to be Existent, Intelligent 
and Eternal ; and this the Veda supports by the expression : — 

Satyam JnAnam Anantam Brahma, 

This does not mean a mere bundle of attributes, but 
attributes are employed to designate the real substans or 
substrate according to a conventional rule explained by SVi 
Vyasa in the Vedanta-Sutra : 

Tad-gun a-saratv At tad-vyapadesah. 

The term Brahman ought to be understood. It is a name 
for God, which signifies that God is He who always ceaselessly 
expresses Himself, unfolds Himself, manifests Himself. And this 
Brahman is therefore not a lifeless stone, nor pulseless stock, but 
is existent, intelligent and eternal. And this Brahman is the 
source or seed of the cosmos, in both of its cardinal aspects 
which we are accustomed to group under the terms Objective 
and Subjective. A famous Upanishadic expression 'That thou 
art', Tat foam asi, so often quoted, means that the great truth, 
whom we call God is the one Truth underlying both the 
Objective and the Subjective sides of the cosmos. So goes 
the ontologkal proof. The several proofs are not independent 
of each other, bul are involved, the one in the other. 

The cosinologiail proof as said before is a consideration 
how the seed processes out into manifoldness. This process 
as we know has three main features ; the origination, sustenta- 
tion and dissolution, or if you prefer another set of terms, the 
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processes of differentiation, duration and re-integration. This 
is also the argument of design ; for in all the three processes, 
a wonderful design is evident, and therefore no design is 
predicable without a Designer, and, therefore, behind the three- 
fold processes of cosmology there is God. As belonging to 
the school of Natural Theology, J. S. Mill's " Three Essays 
on Religion " may be read, and as pertaining to the School of 
Scriptural Theology, the summing iip of the argument in 
the aphorism : 

JanmAdi asya yatah. 

of the Brahma-Sutras of Sri Vyasa of revered memory, may 
be consulted. This Sutra briefly means : God is He from 
whom is all creation, by whom is all protection, and by whom 
is all dissolution. The term dissolution includes salvation. 
God is thus our Creator, Protector and Saviour. According 
to the cosmological proof then, God is the causa causorum or 
the Primal Cause which protracts the cosmos, and into which 
it is abstracted again and again. The cosmological proof is 
thus a statement of the great scientific Law of Causation, or 
the Law which postulates the inviolable relation which holds 
between Causes and Effects ; and our Upanishat comes to 
support this by its pronouncement : 

Sa Karanam, KaranAdhipadhipah, na CHASYA kaSchid 
janitA na chAdipab : 

Which means : ' God is the Cause and Lord of both the 
Non-conscient and the Conscient verities of the cosmos, having 
Himself no cause and no Lord above Him.' 

The teleological proof as said above professes to conduct 
an inquiry into the final purpose or aim of the world-process. 
The purpose, our Brahmanism tells us, is the education of the 
souls, so that they may finally attain to the fellowship of God. 
The soul is created as the image of God, and the image is in 
the end designed to fully reflect God Himself. The Upanishat 
again says: 
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Paramam SAHYAM UPAITI. 

i.e. ' He, the soul, become like Himself, and Bhagavad-Gitl 
assures': — 

Mama sadharmyam Agatah. 

i.e. 'They shall attain to My (i.e. God's) Estate/ It is 
this idea that is summed up by Sri Vyasa in the Sutra of the 
Uttaru-Mimamsa, viz., Lokavat tu Ufa kaivalyam, i. e., God 
creates, not to subserve any selfish motive but of His for the 
sake of others, i.e., for His creatures. This is the import of the 
word Lila, which when translated by the English term * sport ' 
conveys to men a sense which places Brahmanism in a light so 
as to prejudice it in the minds of those who care not to 
seriously dive into the depths of Vedanta, though the term 
'sport ' is often used in the sense in which Brahmanism under- 
stands it, by Christian theologians themselves, To cite only 
one instance Thomas Taylor, in his Metamorphosis etc., of the 
Apuleius, (p. 43 note 1) writes: — 

" Every providential energy of deity, about a sensible 
nature, was said, by ancient theologists and philosophers, to 
be the sport of divinity." 

To St. Clement, the whole history of the world was a 
divine drama (sport), enacted to prove a moral purpose 
of His ; to evolve a flower and a fruit out of the grand 
tree of life." 

It is thus evident how the legerdemain of one language 
conceals the ideas of another. The idea of one language 
becomes the language of another idea. Hence at this juncture, 
I must tell my missionary brethren how important it is for 
them to cultivate the Vernaculars of the land, that they may 
better appeal to the populace and that they may better 
understand us especially in the domains of philosophy and 
theology surcharged as they are with the technique, singular 
to their topics. Also I as earnestly ask them, as they ask us, 
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to study Brahmanism in all its aspects, not from translations, 
but from original sources with competent Hindu scholars. 
The teleology of the cosmos is thus Ii?a, or recreation, which 
means the self-expression of God in His aspect of Ananda or 
Bliss, for the Brahman conception of God is not only what all 
has hitherto been shown to be, but He is blissful, as the Upa- 
nishat tells us : 

Anando-Brahma. 

God is essentially blissful, and being Brahma, i.e., always 
expressing Himself out, expresses His bliss as well. The ex- 
pression of bliss is the marvellous tapestry of the cosmic 
display we perceive ; and the purpose or teleology of it is to 
make every part of it to become like the whole ; in other words 
to compass for all souls the estate of companionship eternal, 
with God Himself. 

The historical, in other words, the moral proof of God is 
best stated in Max Mailer's words, [p. 334. Anthropological 
Religion] : 

"It is this hunger (hunger and thirst after God), this 
weakness, if you like, this, this incompleteness of human nature, 
attested by universal history, which is the best proof, nay more 
than a proof which is the very fact of the existence of something 
beyond all infinite knowledge, call it by any name you like 
in all the numberless languages and dialects and jargons of 
the world. Those who maintain that this is a delusion, must 
admit at all events that it is a universal delusion, and a 
really universal delusion must be accepted as true, in the only 
sense in which anything can be true to human beings such as 
we are." Also Hegel closes his work: "The Philosophy of 
History " thus : "That the History of the World with all the 
changing scenes which its annals present is this process of 
development and the realization of spirit— this is the true 
Tkeodicea, the justification of God in History. Only Mis insight 
can reconcile spirit with the History of the World— vi*.,— that 
5 
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what has happened and is happening every day, is not only not 
"without God " but is essentially His Work ". (p. 457- The 
World's Great Classics Series.) 

Thus, Brahmanism in its earliest or Vedic period conceived 
God in outside or objective nature; in its Vedantic period 
conceived Him in the inside or subjective nature, and thirdly 
in the Puranic period conceived Him in History as the God of 
Providence. 

The conception of God according to Brahmanism is thus a 
complete conception. God to the Hindu is not only extra- 
cosmic, but introcosmic ; God is not only transcendent but 
the most intimate; not only sublime but the most gentle and 
meek as exemplified in the Avataras, in short, God is He who 
stands to the soul in every conceivable kinship which, in familiar 
language' is grouped under the nine heads summed up in 
the verse : — 

(i) Pitacha, (3) Rakshalcas, (3) Seshi, (4) Bharta, (5)Jneyo 
Ramapatih, (6) Svamy, (7) Adharo, (8) Mamatmacha and 
(9) Bhokta ch-adya manuditah, 

God to Brahminism, to sum up, is the Infinite Person or 
the Personal Infinite ; and, according to the Upanishadic dictum 
M Karanam tu-dhyeyah " it is God the cause that is God to be 
prayed to. The one of the Nine relations formulated in the 
verse quoted is that subsisting between the Prayed and the 
Praying. There is no soul except it be prayerful, and there 
is no God except He be the Prayed. 

The communion with God is also threefold ; (ij communion 
with God as revealed in nature by the method of works 
{Karma-yoga) formulated by the Veda; (2) communion with 
God as revealed in consciousness, by the mode of knowledge 
(J>iSna-yoga) t as formulated by the Vedanta; and (3) com- 
munion with God as revealed in history, by the means of love 
)Bhakti-yoga) as proved by the Puranas. 
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I have therefore very little sympathy with those simple 
shallow folk, who thoughtlessly and recklessly permit themselves 
to be swayed by every whiff of religious wind, and, carried 
away by the freak of the moment and blinded by the impulse 
of a sentiment, which may be provoked for the occasion by any 
enthusiast globe trotter, allow themselves to be transhipped 
from one company of religious persuasion to anothe - of a like 
dispensation, — for selfish considerations in all likelih .od ! 

There are such grand questions as the mystery of the 
Avataras, the most perfect divine characters of our Rama's and 
Krishna's in connection with that Avataric purpose, — here I 
ask you to read just one chapter in the Ramayana for Rama's 
character and just one in the Vishnu Purana for Krishna's cha- 
racter, — the inquiry into Evidences, the Personal God and so 
forth, which it is left to those for study in whom the sense of 
religion is sufficiently awake i.e., if man shall not live by bread 
alone ; but I may say for their information that judging Bran- 
manism as embodied in the Sutras or Aphorisms of Vedanta by 
Sri Vyasa, there is no higher and lower Brahman or God, save 
that it means the fivefold hypostases of God as formulated in a 
recent treatise of mine, the Artha-Panchaka ; the world is not 
unreal, nor is the individual soul identical with God as the 
passage Tat tvam asi is by some interpreted, and as I showed 
it already when speaking about the ontological proof. The 
Vedanta or Brahma-Sutras are composed of Four Parts. The 
First Part proves God by affirmatives, the Second Part by 
negatives or privatives. Here 'NetiNeti' of the Upanishat, 
* not so, not so ', has been much misinterpreted by preju- 
diced people. The affirmatives endow Godhood with every 
conceivable divine attribute, and the negatives show God- 
hood in contrast or antipolarity to every attribute which 
smacks of imperfection and depravity. Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite, quoted in James's ' Varieties of Religious Experience ', 
pp. 416,417, strikes the true key-note when he speaks thus— 
41 Qualifications are denied to Divinity, " not because the truth 
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falls short of them, but because it so infinitely excels them 

It is super-lucent, sa^r-splendid, stt^r-essential, super- 

everything that can be named." The Third Part is devoted to 
the Methods of Praying, and the Fourth shows the Object and 
Fruit of Prayer. Just reflect them what the Brahman concep- 
tion of God is from such treatment ? The First Two Parts 
show God to be Holy and Ethical, the Third Part proves His 
Grace to be the souls' ultimate refuge, by Prayer, God being 
hence very personal, and the Fourth part showing the summum 
bonum of souls' life to be salvation. 

I have no doubt that whatever labels or hall-marks several 
of us congregated here may bear, I feel sure they will join me 
when I pray : — 

4 O heart, pour forth to your Mother, Father and Spouse, 
in praise, adoration and worship ; O Soul ! flow forth to Her 
and Him for the eternal fellowship of Salokya, Sarupya, 
Samipya, Sayujya and Sarshfi, whether the pouring forth or 
the flowing forth come by the thrill of joy or the stress of pain. 
Let the soul, illumed and penitent, ever murmur, in the inner- 
most recesses of its silent being, its everlasting monotone of 
mental poise, and heart's bliss, amidst the mingled harmonies 
and dissonances of life, and let it ken the cosmos as the radiant 
garment of the inimitable and illimitable grace of the living 
God.' 

Brothers and Sisters, the subject of God is so vast that I 
have tried to compress it into as small a space as it is possible 
to compress the Infinite into the Finite, to confine the Absolute 
into the Relative, and show the nexus between the Infinite 
Personal and the Personal Infinite. Having thus in a way pre- 
sented the Brahman conception of God, I believe there is very 
little Tor contrasts, as all men have more or less conceived God 
in some such manner. 
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When I asked, I should next present you with a short paper 
on the Brahman conception of soul. 

Once move, let me thank in your name our Missionary 
friends and brothers tor providing the Mysore people with an 
opportunity to exchange views on subjects of the most vital 
moment, and affecting the abiding interests of the soul. I also 
feel sure that such reciprocal amenities will bridge the gulf 
between the Eastern and the Western shores ; and the bonds of 
love and grace shall be so cemented as shall no more give 
room to unrests, ft hoc. 1 believe that there is a vast prospect 
of peace for our Christian brothers and sisters to reconnoitre 
if they only know the right ways to go about. I believe the 
Christian Missions in India are the best instruments to achieve 
this much desirable end, if they will only sympathetically, 
heartily, enter the field and understand us better by entering 
into our national instincts and feelings. The first step in this 
direction, let me repeat, is for them to sedulously cultivate the 
vernaculars, and if they can, our Mother Tongue, the Sanskrit. 
Without these requisites, I am afraid, salvation of any sort is 
far afield. 

For the third time, let me thank all the Missionary gentle- 
men, who banded themselves together to give a most interesting 
course of lectures in Mysore and if we did not thank im- 
mediately on the close of Rev. Thorp's closing discourse on 
Sunday evening last, it was because he stole an unconscious 
march over the time he should have left at our disposal. How- 
ever let me assure you, my beloved Christian Brothers and 
Sisters f that if our thanksgiving was tardy, it was certainly 
not for want of appreciation. 

A. G. 
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The Esoteric Meaning of the Form of the Devi* 



I begin with an oddity in the very method of addressing 
those assembled here to day, the oddity consisting in placing 
gentlemen before ladies. But my method is purely national 
and religious. Our Sacred Books place the Man before Woman, 
and the Male form before the Female, in matters secular and 
religious. We of the East have always honoured and adored 
the former before the latter, and even in the Dikshd (Fitness for 
worship) the Saiva comes before the Sakta. I may instance to 
you the custom as to Dikshd observed in the great Temples of 
Tiruvarur and Sundarachalam (Nalloor) in the Tanjore District 
from which I come. The authority for the custom is, I am told* 
to be found in the Agama Rahasyam, a secret Grantha in the 
possession of the temple priests of Kamalalaya. By thus placing 
the Male before Female, it is not meant that the male is superior 
to the female. Perhaps, the reverse of it is the Truth. 

A word of apology is also necessary for my saying, in this 
the Saiva Samaja, something about the Devi, savouring of the 
Sakta. My choice of the subject may not be inappropriate for 
the reason that Our Adi Sankaracharya himself has said 

ffli^i+*ii*j«Si ?if^nffoTsF. Jwfa^H^^t ^f ■i^fisra^tf^HTT i 

Siva is able to be Prabhu only if united with Sakti. If not, the 
Deva is unable even to move. One without doing Punya (good 
act) is therefore unable or unfit to prostrate before thee or to 
praise thee who art fit to be worshipped by Siva, Vishnu and 
Brahma. 

I feel also bound to tell you that by my reference to 
Saktam I am not to be taken as a drunkard Sakta. Such 



* A paper read before the Saiva Siddhanta Conference at Ramnad 
on the 26th December, igio. This lecture was also explained to the 
audience in Tamil by the author. — Ed. L. T. 
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Saktaism is very low indeed. I assure you that in the midst of 
very strong temptations I have remained, whatever my other 
vices, unsullied by the taste of alchohol. lam one who believes 
that the pleasure said to be imparted by alchohol or other 
stimulants can be acquired by a regular course of conduct and 
meditation. 

This is almost the first time I appear in an assembly like 
this, with a blind boldness, to say something on our religion. 

In the parliament of Indra, there is but one Guru (Brihas- 
patij, but one Kavi (Sukra) but one Kaladhara (Chandra,). But 
here in the Saiva Samaja, all are Gurus (men able and fit to 
instruct J, Kavis (authors and authoresses) and Kaladharas 
(Learned in the Sastras). I bave, therefore, my own diffidence 
in addressing such an enlightened assembly as this. And, the 
subject 1 have chosen is so commonplace that whatever I say 
must fall flat on most of you. But there may be some to whom 
what I say may be new, and, in the words of the Elegant Poet 
Cowper, 

The theme though humble is august and proud 
For the Fair Commands the Song. 

I am prompted by the Devi, I worship, to say what I think 
of the Esoteric meaning of Her form, and I request ^ou all to 
bear with me patiently. 

Before going to the subject, 1 wish to say a few words 
about the Hall we are in and the ftost we bave. Ramans tha- 
puram is the ancient and historic Thevai sung by no less a poet, 
patriot and philosopher than Saint Tayumanavar, who, to mark 
bis appreciation of the religious and renowned city, laid here 
his last remains over which the temple- we witnessed this 
morning, has been built amidst a grove of fragrant flowers, 
breathing the Vasani of his pure heart and life. The Rajas 
of Ramnad have been for ages and are even now the patrons of 
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learning, and merit. They and their collaterals whose place is 
now fittingly filled by Mr. Panditoraisvami to whom the 
Madura Tamil Sangam of this day owes its existence, have 
been themselves men of high culture. I have special reasons to 
speak in true praise of the munificence of the Ramnad Royal 
family; for, the first welcome and help to my father, an exile 
from his native land, on account of inability. to pay Government 
dues by the cheapness of grain (happy time), were given him 
by the Ramnad Raja. This help enabled l.im to travel on to 
Travancore, where his learning was rewarded by the Diwanjee 
Subba Row by the appointment of a District Hindu (Pandit) 
Judgeship, in the possession of which he died in 1855. Another 
reason for my reference to the Ramnad Rajas is that the late 
Maha Raja Bhaskara Setupati was my personal friend. I have, 
in my pocket, the packet of letters he wrote to me and which I 
showed this morning to our educated, energetic and enviable 
Secretary Mr. V. V. Ramanan to whose exertions no less than 
to those of my equally educated, energetic friend Mr. J. M. 
Nallasvami Pillai — friend for over quarter of a century— the 
life and soul of the Saiva Samaja, this meeting is due. With 
an apology for this digression, I go to the subject announced to 
you in my name. 

In the sweet songs of Saint Tayumanavar 

To those who begin by the proper choice of the Marti 
(Figure), place and water, a Satguru will himself come (to 
instruct him in the,higher path). What a Satguru is, is thus 
defined. 

fTOidMJHM«?4i cfiromffcro 11 
iviMftusirq^ *ri*fratf$i*Rni i 

TrmRmm *vnrciTOrM r«t W4*w<4i 11 
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The importance of the mtirti, the meaning of which, I seek 
to explain, will thus be plain. 

The work self imposed on me has been greatly lightened by 
the able paper of the previous speaker on Murti Dbyanam. 

The Devi Form I have chosen is that described by our 
Vara-kavi — Blessed Poet and philosopher — Kalidasa in the 
beginning of his celebrated Syamala Dandaka. It is needless 
for me to say that the thoughts and ideas of our Kalidasa rule 
those of the later Shakespeare — not to speak of other Westerns, 
all subordinate totthe Bard of Avon. The Dandaka Dhyana- 
§lokd runs thus. 

To Thee I prostrate, the worlds' single (incomparable) 
mother i who hast 

(i) Four Bhujas, 

{2) The moon as the head ornament, 

(3) The Body bent much by the weight of the Breasts, 

(4) The colour of the body as red as Kuflkuma, 

(5) Hands wearing, 

(i) Pundrekshu (striped sugar-cane), 

(ii) Pa£a (noose), 

(iii) AnkuSa (the bent iron goad), 

(vi) Pushpabana (Flower arirows), 

To take the colour of the Body First, the Kunkuma redness 
shows the perfect health of the Body. The blood vessels and 
veins are so very full that they pierce through the skin which 
looks like a glass cover. The importance of perfect health, 
unfailing, unfading bloom of youth, in him who medidates and 
in Her meditated upon, cannot be overrated. What nation, 
oriental or occidental, \s there that does not admire, adore, or 
6 
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desire a full-blown, fresh, rosy cheek ? What should be one's 
feeling if the whole form he sees is silky, rosy red from face to 
foot. Well has Muka, another Vara-Kavi, said 

£lf^«<J**l#i Ml^d^M^lPuiqPrT i 

Next, as to having the moon as the Head ornament, the 
meaning as I think is, that the Head of the Devi is as calm and 
cool as the young moon whose rays shower Amrita-Rasa to all 
objects of creation. The English proverb for the preservation 
of good health, sound sleep and long life is to keep your head 
alwa}'S cool, your heart pure, your feet warrn. 

The possession of such a head is a sine qua tton for this 
life and the life to come, and the attainment of it can be had, by 
the Kita Bhramara Nyaya, by meditation on the Devi with 
such a head. The wearing by our women of the young moon- 
like ornament in gold, or precious stones, is emblematic of the 
cool head. Even the Moslem attaches no small importance to 
the crescent of the young moon, borne on his flag high above 
his head. 

Has not the historic Moslem borrowed from the ancient 
Hindu in this respect at least ? 

Thirdly, as to the four Bhujas, I believe that the words Bhuja 
and Hasta are here used synonymously, meaning the hand as a 
whole. Of the four hands of the Devi, two are raised upwards 
with the Sankha in the one and Padma or Chakra in the other, 
one is placed in the middle of the body, pressing the waist, and 
the last is placed spread to full view with the middle finger 
pointing to the right foot. 

The four hands which may represent the branches of the Amra 
tree in Kanchi are said to represent the four §akhas, Rig, 
Yajur, Sam*, Atharva which sing the praise of the Devi in her 
eight forms so well depicted in the Nandi Sloka of Sakuntala. 
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The eight Forms are attributed to I§a in the above verse. 
But they are the attributes of the Devi as well, as will be seen 
from Muka's Sloka. 

The four hands may also symbolize the four Purusharthas, 
Dharma, Artha, Kama, Moksha 

The right han/I with Sankha represents Dharma in which 
Dana with Dara (stream of water) from the Sacred Sankha 
plays a prominent part. The Chakra on the left hand, to 
punish the wicked and reward the virtuous, is the emblem of 
Artha" — riches — represented by the King's Chakra circular-coin. 

The third hand round the waist points to the seat of Kama 
— desire. The fourth hand points to the Devi's right foot. 
Instead of the Chakra, a Padma is sometimes held in the hand. 
Now the hands holding the Sankha and Padma or Chakra seem 
to declare, 'I freely give to you the riches you seek*. The 
riches are of nine kinds of which Sankha and Padma are the 
tnost prominent. 

The left hand round the waist seems to declare, 'By 
worshipping the riches I freejy give to those who seek them, 
you have got into the region of desire or difficulties in the 
middle of your life. Stop with that desire here. Do not carry 
it deeper \ 

The following Sloka on $ri Venkatesvara may not be out 
of place. 
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The right hand pointing w the foot seems to say "Therefore 
come to my foot and yon will he saved ". This hand is called 
the Vara-hasta, the hand that gives the best fruit. I will close 
my say on the Devi's hands with a quotation from our Adi 
Sankaracharya's Saundarya Lahari 

Having said this little about Her Body, Head and Hands, 
1 go to that organ which prominently distinguishes the man 
from the woman, the organ which feeds the child from its birth, 
Kalidasa's simple description of this organ as in Lalita Sahasra- 
nama ^'WITWI^, etc., is that the Devi is very much bent by 
its weight. Why weight? Because of the prorld- feeding milk 
with which it is filled. On this also 1 have to quote from Sri 
Sankara's Bhavani Stotra. 

Again, in Saundaryalahari : 

ft ^MWW i ^^ tTO|tnrtSrJit $*mrcnfot^nT*«^a*l n 

d^^MMlfiW^ffi ET: TO:qi<rawifM<ftciHMrtftq- \ 
mn-HH-JRfi^mWmAVI^ *4wi ftiMIHilft Wt'tlQ :$4ft|fir It 

As the subject is very delicate, and as, in this conference, 
there are many ladies, 1 refrain from saying more about this 
organ. 

Lastly, anent the weapons worn by the Devi, they are not 
such cruel and deadly weapons as were used in the late Russo- 
Japanese war, but are the mildest weapons enough to correct 
the erring humanity. First, the striped sugarcane serves the 
Devi as the bow, whose excellence is in the bending of it. The 
more the bow is bent, the more powerful it shoots the missile. 
The sugar-cane will not bear bending. She alone knows how 
to bend it and when. Mark that the cane used by the Devi is a 
striped one. The red stripes represent Rajas (df.) and the 
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white ones Salva (m). With the Devi the Tamas (fm:) is no 
where. The khanc'as or dividing rings represent the difficul- 
ties in one's progress from one stage to another. The sugar 
cannot be tasted without removing the hard rind with a sharp 
instrument. 

The sugar-cane is the favourite of our Kavis (poets) for 
similes. An anonymous sloka runs thus : 

The same verse in Tamil is, 

i^ri&oo(i<?n ii^^i rrt—ffu. 

The sugar cane bow is therefore emblematic of the follow- 
ing. 

You must have a Guru to instruct you to go to the Devi, 
the highest Sajjana, just as you must have a knife to remove the 
rind. Going to the Devi is like eating the cane from the end. 
At first it is distasteful. But do not leave it. Go on. In case of 
doubts and difficulties which the rings represent, again resort 
to the Guru, knife. Go thus, on and on. You will then taste 
better and better Rasa and eventually the best, Paramananda 
Rasa. Remember also the proverb. 

Do not try to pry into the root. 
q ^qg^T^SI — (Lalita sahasranama.) 

The sugar-cane bow is monorupam i.e., tf^teqiroafcTO*. 
The wcilding of it is the control of the matias and the Devi 
dexterously does it. 

Then, the arrows which are flowers, are five in number, 
and they represent the five senses Sabda, Sparea, Rupa, Rasa 
and Gandha. q ^d-^hm i W i (Lalita Sahasranama.J 
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To those who adore Her, she showers flowers. Those who 
do not adore Her, she smites with Flowers — the kindest punish- 
ment possible. The kindest punishment is also the one most 
keenly felt by the delinquent. 1 have heard my wife's grand- 
father, a Tahsiidar, say that an engineer who was fined one 
pie for doing a work ill, committed suicide. Such, in experience 
is the feeling of one in whom all the five senses are aroused 
simultaneously. 

The next weapon is the Pasa or noose. The PaSa represents 
Riiga, desire iNH^'-NWWW (Lalita Sahasranama.) 

By holding the Pasa in her hand the Devi seems to 

say. "Come to me. I will bind your desires and limit your 
ambition!" 

The last weapon is Ankusa, the hook dr goad, and repre- 
sents Krodha, anger. ^r-nw^Ti^eiT (Lalita Sahasranama.) 

The Devi knows how to use her krodha and how to control 
it. By holding the Ankusa in Her hand, she seems to declare 
' Come to me, and you will know how to use and how to control 
your anger.' 

I will end with a few more quotations about the Devi's 
Ayudhas. 

S^ran^Si: TOcFTOtr.ipMtira^il : II 
( FFSTCTiT 4(1»mi<|<& ^Nf^Rll^), In the ^r^g^i^i^. 

1 have now done. I have not exhausted the subject. It is 
inexhaustible. I have given yon here some hints enabling you 
to investigate the subject and to refer to the proper authorities 
and references. 

T. B. V. 
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The Fifth Session of the Saiva Siddhanta Maha Samaja i 

was held on the 26th, 27th and 28th December 

Tbe Saivn siddlmuta 1910, in Ramnad a full account of which has 

Malm Samaja, appeared in the pages of this Journal. The 

chief and important result of this year's 

session, is that a constitution for the Samaja was established, 

objects and lines of work were formulated and rules were 

framed. The new Standing Committee met twice in Madras 

to consert measures for the working out the objects of the 

Samaja. The objects are all very good and they aim at 

answering the most pressing needs of our country. A few 

extracts from the rules will not seem out of place here. 

Rule 2 (a) All Saiva Siddhantins are eligible to become members and 
(b) All sympathisers, are eligible to become members, but shall have 00 
power to vote. 

Rule (3) This Samaja shall have for its main object the furtherence 
the cause of Saiva Siddhanta Religion and Philosophy and that it shall 
accomplish it by the following means : — 

(0) The holding of a Conference once a year in different parts of 
India. 

(b) The arranging of courses of lectures in different parts of this 
Presidency. 

(c) The establishing of Saiva Siddhanta Sabhas throughout the 
length and breadth of the Presidency. 

(d) The Publishing of books, tracts and journals in the different 
vernaculars, and translations fiom Sanskrit works especially the Divya- 
gamas, into Vernaculars and English, and translation of Vernacular 
standard works into English, and other Vernaculars, etc. 

(#) The forming of a Library including the Divyagamas. 

(/) The introducing of moral and religious teachings in Schools 
already existing and established by the Samaja direct and through 
different Sabhas. 

(g) The imparting of moral and religious instructions to the less 
favoured classes of our community. 

(k) The securing of the assistance and co-operation of Mantis and 
Temple authorities, in furtherence of the object of the Samaja and the 
assisting in the improvement of suc;h institutions. 

Rule (10) The minimum subscription shall be one Rupee a year. 

We are glad to hear that the Committee is arranging to 
open a free day-school called the Nandanir School for the 
education of the Paiichamas. 
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The work of the Samaja will be accelerated if all our sub- 
scribers become members of the same. Some leaflets and 
tracts are also printed by the Samaja which we are glad to 
send in this Journal as supplement. 

The Raja of Ramnad is the Patron of the Samaja. 

Dr. V. V. Ramanan, Ph. D. and Sriman I. Adimula Mudali- 
yar AvargaJ are the Joint Secretaries who will be glad to 
furnish all informations regarding the Samaja. 

*% 

If Histories are the accounts of the men, manners and customs, 

commerce, arts and culture and not merely 

The Tamilian the accounts of the wars and the kings of a 

ArchaioJogical Society, country, then our Tamil Classics such as 

Manimekhalai, Silappadikaram &c, and the 
great epic poem of Ramayana are histories. But the Histories 
mostly deal with the crowning and dethronement of kings, the 
wars and bloodshed. In India there is no history as such. 
Everything is represented through the medium of poetry and 
verse. If we only remove the figures which always distinguish 
poetry from prose, we can arrive at a true history of, at least, 
South India from a study of the great Tamil Classics. South 
India seems to have been the 'seat of great civilization in times 
of yore. Many kingdoms have risen and perished. The men 
described in these classics ought to have possessed a very highly 
refined state of civilization. As yet there is no History of 
India. Tamil books declare that cities were buried in sand and 
mud storms and that some were swallowed by the oceans. These 
give a clue to the problem of constructing a History of Ancient 
India. Archaeological researches alone will help us the most to 
construct a History. Something has been done in Northern 
India. To South India which was the seat of the Pandiya, 
Chera, Chola and Kerala kingdoms, have not been bestowed so 
much attention as they deserve. The Tamilian Arckmological 
Society which was established in 1903, has been printing a series 
of books under the caption 'The Tamilian Antiquary ' and eight 
Numbers have appeared till now. They contain articles which 
show original research and minute investigation. We have 
received Nos. 6, 7, and 8 which will be reviewed in the future 
Numbers of this J ournal. 
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Illiterracy. 

Guwevir QuaiftevtTrjLL Aeaer^nar iD^^^Qaririr 
seosiur^iri Qutf'&ruih s/rjgjrfi emr3ff. 

If the untaught are able to grasp the vision of Inner sense, 
They are those who see with the Eye of Grace. 
They alone grasp the Truth — Their great Ejiss 
The learned cannot embrace. 

NOTE. 

This reproduces the thought of the Kenopanishat 

'* He by whom It ( Brahniau) is not thought, by him 
It is thought ;.be by whom it is thought, knows It not. 
It is not understood by those who understand It ; 
It is understood by those who do not understand It." 

(ii. 3.) 
That is God cannot he known by man's xCj-fimt or objective know* 
ledge (Paaa and PaSujflana) but by the eye of Grace or Patijffina. (1) 
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aiGwuffff sQwar&Ji wiflQ-u/nir/ft &nttfiQat^ 

QgcofvtT eSt—ftg) (iparQartki* l-uzlSgdjd 

The mighty live ever united to one path ; 

The weak ones say, ** Wisdom is various " ; 

Our supreme Lord is ever present in all ; 

His union with all, the ignorant know not. (2) 

Qars\)&iti squHi&Q tfiaap&iGeBr iuna9gfSJ 
seveo* fins Gx^&fSgi& anem QsutreargiiyQp. 

O Ye that think in your heart of hearts 

The mortal body is all permanent ! 

The Lord though present in all the souls 

Will not appear to thee without any light. (3) 



Qt&>Qjv€ar toipmi^tii Qun(nfSar mar^Qgpul. 
seaQsnesr slSjjjS&t (*pt—6u&> Q&oQeaf, 

Deluded am I by acts producing sorrow, 

Learned am I not in the paths of the Lord. 

Learned in the ways of the world, 1 don't gain inner vision, 

The inner vision with which I could transcend the world. 

SeoGoffgr $ttra0$6tt lUtarQ^&f Q&i-eamfmii 
devour itaflfif siu& (T$eo£mBp 

Perceiving that the soul's condition is evanescent 

The mighty engage in Tapas and work; 

The worst of Jhe earth are the ignorant 

Destined to reap the sorrow of bad work. (j) 
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*6KfsaaW«jf? swg(ir(o<tm s&oi^ia Qrmh^JXi 
atssurairtiajn ^fwQsir w$#£) m^^^iS&ir 

The immortal fruit born of Heaven, 

Fully lighted the inside of my eye. 

Those who pondered on earth, earth alone. 

Wasted indeed is their labour in vain (6) 

&&ssr4$sfii j3iriri<£<asi r $& aireairQanteanr rs^^i 
shears &/&& £*&&<%mffil& «r><*dR_t_#s <*Ttl£) 

None but the wise in numbers can see That, 

None but the wise can catch the Vision fair, 

They that can count how these vast worlds are placed 

They will alone count as learned men rare. (7) 

■soma^s ftp t_ ad (9j<& seoGvirgnn /bcvevitri'S) 

The Ancient Lord, The Light Supreme of Gods, 
The Great Deva approached by enlightened souls, 
They can know Him they think by learning words, 
They know not well how inner light guides all. (8) 

*pper i3*Afi&u*t m«mi*fik piisG*. 

The learned fools, without true £ivajnana 
Free not themselves from clogs of kith and sin, 
The all-present everywhere they cannot see. 
In numbers wise are they who live in love. 
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NOTE. 

The wise in numbers (er&xr or aeom&Q) are the knowers of the 
Sankhya ; the science of the Tattvas and beyond. As our sage himself 
says, the thirty- six tattvas form a ladder, and one has to ascend up 
knowing each step and rejecting it, saying ' Not this, not this '. There is 
the mystic science in numbers which form formulas in yoga also. (9) 

Qwirffr thenar saso Qe^nQiD&sru qkgbbi satiser p 
Qtfnfil st—pgiis «£Ji_/r su/S *ufl(Jj. 

Good it is not, to see the untaught fools, 

Good it is not, to hear the untaught fools, 

Sweet are the ignorant to untaught fools. 

The truth of things know not the untaught fools. (eo) 



Impartiality. 

sSeySebr (ttjhi&on jS^nsaQf i/Peo&u. 

B®£lf$ar £J-|i,4(5 fc!JXQp iifiGvfeu 

is(Saf>8ar (y/fa/yS nn^Seis QpQeor. 

None but the just attain jnana, 
None but the just defeat the Hell, 
None but the just become the Gods, 
The Path of the just do I pursue. 

NOTE. 

«®a/^S6uaD^ is the same as giQv&ZnnQujiTuLi or Samatula or becom- 
ing balanced in good or evil. It is not indifference. Just as the central 
point of the balance should not incline to this scale or that scale but 
should remain perfectly straight, so should not a man be influenced by 
pleasure and pain, kama and krodha in doing his duty. Then he does not 
perform karma, does not merit hell, does attain juana and the supreme 
abode of the God of Gods. (1) 
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t'dsiiSser (itfGsr&a) xnirQp&w suemeaar 
rsQie^-vA (ijfhw&j!! ^ir&ifijs enit^}si>ni 

The cloud-hued God, he did hold straight, 

The good Brahman he did hold straight, 

Some j nan is true they did hold straight, 

Our Father true He did hold straight. (2) 

<s®a^Segr (jyiT^eoi!' ^iregfis etrirsua 
fsSsy/Ssk (fi/tT&eviT Qp&}Q£ uirsjfT 
eSafSea (2; it &&>(t sthuggn ton & it 
sQen&Gor QffQmi® air^flSag GjpQax. 

The just become some jnanis true, 

The just become some Devas sure, 

The Just become our father Lord, 

Even I with the just do stand. (3) 

Qpttm/fjtu Qaidveotri ^etoL-uueer eutsjSai 
{tfmga&etsr («?irQpp&> eu«rjS(^ srra>&a>p 

The Just praise God who destroys all created things, 

The Just unite themselves to Isa's feet, 

The Just utter the name of God, 

Who is the first cause of all. (4) 

(To be cotttwued). 

J. M. N. 
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MAtfl-MEKHALAI. 

(Continued from page 3g 5 of No. o, Vol, XI.) 



CHAPTER XL 



THE COP RECEIVED. 



After this Mani-Mekhalai took a quiet walk to enjoy the 
sight of the sand-hills, the flower-gardens, and the cool pleasant 
lakelets of tne island ; and while she was doing so a female 
form appeared and said to her " Who art thou who hast come 
here alone as one escaped from shipwreck?" 

To this Mani-Mekhalai replied " Hear thou who hast asked 
who I am ; in my former birth I bore the name of Lakshmi, 1 was 
the wife of the young son of the king. His name was Iragulan; 
in my present birth 1 am the daughter of Matavi, a dancing 
girl; I now bear the name of Mani-Mckhalai, the tutelary 
goddess. Mani-Mekhala brought me to this islet from the 
Uvavanam which is in the environs of Kaviri-Pam-Paftinam. 
And so at this shrine which I have beheld I have received the 
knowledge of my former embodiment. This is the gain I have 
here acquired. But, oh, thou who art like a flowery creeper 
who art thou ? " To this Tivatilakai (but this was her name) 
replied " In former birth I came to this island that I might 
behold the imprints of the feet of Buddha, the divine, which are 
to be seen on the mountain of Samanta Kudam which soars high 
above this island. From the time 1 came here by the command 
of Indra 1 am in charge of this holy shrine. My name is 
Tivatilakai. By the grace of Buddha, the divine, any one who 
walks in his righteous WAY when they behold this shrine 
through the excellence of that vision, forthwith obtain the know- 
ledge of all their previous embodiments; this is certain ; but few 
in this world are such, to these alone the path of virtue belongs. 
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Thou art greatly distinguished by having received this 
mystic conscious knowledge. Hard by, here is a sacred lakelet 
which is called Gomugi where rare lotus flowers abound ; in 
that lake an indestructible cup called Amutasurabi is found. 
Once in the year on the very day when Buddha, the divine, 
became incarnate upon earth that cup emerges from the water 
and becomes visible. This day is the time of the full moon. 
This is the very moment for its appearance. I think that even 
now that cup will come into thy hands. Whatever food is put 
into that cup never diminishes but as you take it out the cup 
is ever filled. Thou shalt hear the story of it in thy own town 
from Ajavanavadigal." Desirous to obtain this cup Mani- 
Mskhalai adored the altar and with her went forth to the 
Gomugi lake, and having made the circuit of it stood there. 
Forthwith from out the lake the cup came forth and in a 
moment was in Mani-Mekhalai's hands. With unutterable 
gladness she lifted up her voice and sang : 

"I bow before thy feet oh hero Maran's conqueror f 
I bow before thy feet victor of the fierce hate of evil ways ! 
I bow before thy feet great one who dost work grace to others I 
1 bow before thy feet thou ancient one who hast rejected paradise I 
I bow before thy feet thou who dost transcend all thought t 
I bow before thy feet thou whose eye gladdens each other eye t 
I bow before thy feet thou whose ear is deaf to every evil word 1 
I bow bof ore thy feet thou whose tongue is glorious witfi the word 

of truth! 
I bow before thy feet thou whose tread destroys the sorrow of those 

in hell! 
I bow before thy feet who dost remove the sorrows of the Uragar 1 
I can do naught but worship in speechless reverence before thee ! " 

Thus did she worship Buddha, the divine. Then Tlvatilakai 
took up the song of the woes of poverty and hunger, and of the 
greatness of those who relieve them. 

«lt destroys nobility of birtbl 
It murders sacneltonce I 
It makes naught the great raft of learning that man lays hold of! 
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It destroys the ornaments of shame and the beauty of greatness • - 
It puts outside man and his homely spouse ! 
Those that axe driven away the sinner called hunger's woe ! 
How can I attain to the measure of their glorious fame ! " 

"Once on a time Kausiga the sage, because rain fell not, was 
afflicted with hunger. To satisfy the craving he wandered far 
and wide but found no food and so wasted away till the carcase 
of a dog fell into his hands. This he began to eat but first a 
portion of the flesh he offered in sacrifice to the gods, and indra 
forthwith sent rain, and the crops flourished once more and all 
living beings were glad. This thou knowest 

" Who give to the needy, tell forth the praise of virtue, 
Who alleviate the hunger-pains of needy men they 
Give to those who dwell in the world above delight 
And to those who live in this world of clay. 
To living creatures who give food give life." 

Therefore relieving hunger and giving life shall be the virtues 
to which thou shalt dedicate thyself." Thus she spake. Mani- 
Mskalai replied " In my former birth when my husband 
Iragulan died from the bite of a snake, I could not endure but 
threw myself into the fire; when I whs burning I remembered 
that 1 had given food to the Sage Satusakkaran. Through the 
merit of entertaining that thought when I was dying this cup 
has now come into my hands. So I deem. And now as a mother 
feels compassion when she sees the faded face of her hungry- 
infant and gives it milk from her breast ; so I beholding the 
faces of the poor who wander hither and thither regardless 
of scorching sun and pelting rain will have compassion on 
them, will from this cup more and more pour forth the food of 
life." Tivatilakai hearing her thus speak rejoiced and said 
"forthwith take this cup and set out for thy home." Marii- 
Mckhalai accordingly worshipped at her feet, went round the 
shrine in adoration and then pronouncing the magic words that 
carried her through the air, she arose and going through the 
aerial path she presented herself before Sutamati and Matavi, 
and astonished them by telling them the mystery of their 
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former embodiments and told them that they must go to 
Aravana-Adigal to learn the ascetic way which is the reward 
of human embodiment. She also showed them Aputran's magic- 
cup and made them pay homage to it. They then together 
sought the dwelling of the Sage. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE VISIT TO ARAVANA-AD1GAL, 

Mani-Mekhalai found her way to the old Sage. 

" Grey and old in body, with unfaltering tongue 
The aged Sage's home she gained." 

Three times she bowed before him and then told him how she 
had" gone to the Uvavanam, how she had seen Utaya-Kumaran 
and spoken with him, how afterwards the tutelary goddess 
Mani-MeVnalai had carried her off to the Mani-Pallavam, how 
in that island she had seen the shrine of Buddha and had 
learnt the history of her former embodiment. She moreover 
said " Iragulan who in former embodiment was your husband 
has now been born as Utaya-Kumaran. Your elder sister Tarai 
and Virai have now been born as Matavi and Sutamati. From 
Aravana-Adigal thou shall learn all their histories." 

So said Mani-Mekhalai, the goddess, to me and taught me 
three magic spells. Then Tivatilakai took me to the Gomukhi 
lake where I obtained the magic cup called Amutasurabi and 
told me to learn from you the history of Aputran. So I have 
accordingly sought your feet. The sage heard all this with joy 
and said " Once on a time I went to the Lotus-Foot-HiJI, and 
returning in a thicket on the way I saw king Tuchchayari. 
I asked him of his health and he troubled in mind replied in 
broken words, that Virai intoxicated had perished before the 
wild elephant, and that Tarai hearing this had climbed and 
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Nirvana. Thou hast obtained the sacred cup— the Amutasurat 
Go and satisfy the hunger of all living beings. 

*' Hear thou the virtuous word agreed on by all 
Both men on earth and gods above 
Heal the disease of hunger so have they taught 
Consummated lore of all ascetic piety/' 

" Thus will I do ", said Mani-Mckhalai. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Aputran's history. 

After this Ajravafla-Adiga) sa jd to Mani-Mekhalai "I wi 
now tell you the whole history of Aputran. In Vararjai 
(Benares) there was a Brahmin, a teacher of the Vfcdas whos 
name was Apanjigan whose wife Sali had fallen into sin t 
expiate which she went on a pilgrimage to the Southern rive 
Kanya-Kumari to bathe in the sacred stream. She was pregnan 
and on the way she brought forth an infant which without cow 
passion she left in a field and went on her way. The child lei 
without sustenance cried loudly and a cow hearing the infant 1 
cry came to its relief licking it with its tongue, and supplying i 
with milk for seven days, it thus performed its charitable wort 
At that time in the town of Vayanarikd<ju there was -a Brahmii 
whose name was Buti, and he with his wife happening to pas 
that way and hearing the infant s wail drew near to it, an< 
shedding many tears over its sufferings the Brahmin cried ou 
* This is no cow's son, he is my own son " f and taking him u| 
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thrown herself down from the palace rooFV I said to him "This 
is the fruit of the old deeds, grieve thou not, and now ye have 
reappeared as Matavi and Sutamati, the dancing women". 
Then to Mani-Mekhalai he said " In this world the Buddhist 
virtues have decayed and sins have multiplied ; but little by 
little virtue may again flourish, and so thinking I continue 
to teach that virtuous way. The men of this world know not 
that virtue, threfore at the request of the gods who dwell 
in this Chakravajam in the one thousand, six hundred and 
sixteenth year the god who inhabits the Tushita-world will be 
incarnate in this world. After that the minds will turn to 
virtue's grace." 

* When the sun of Buddha shall appear 

The sud and moon shall appear free from evil ; 

The unstaying constellations will move on as befits ; 

The tain will unfailing fall and the vast earth yield her increase. 

Embodied souls shall then no sorrow see, 

The cool sea shall yield many blessings, 

The milch cows shall fill the pails with milk. 

The birds shall flock in plenty round the abodes of men, 

Strife between beasts and men 

Demons from the abyss that bring dismay shall depart, 

No maimed or blind or dumb or deaf 

Shall living beings produce. 

Those that hear the gracious virtue of Him born that day 

Shall escape this evil birth and so 

The illustrious Lord who sits at the feet of the Bodi-tree 

Shall 1 worship at His feet and faults shall be no more. 

In every birth I fail not to sing his praise." 

This being so, Mani-Mekhalai, in this city some duties await 
thee when thou hast performed them, and not before, my words 
of virtue can lay hold of thy mind. These two in their former 
birth on the Lotus-Foot-Hill did worship, and for the merit 
so acquired in the aftertime with thee shall they worship at the 
sacred feet of Buddha and freed from all Karma shall obtain 
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Nirvana. Thou hast obtained the sacred cup— the Amutasurabi. 
Go and satisfy the hunger of all living beings. 

" Hear thou the virtuous word agreed on by all 
Both men on earth and gods above 
Heal the disease of hunger so have they taught 
Consummated lore of all ascetic piety." 

" Thus will I do ", said Mani-Mckhalai, 



CHAPTER XIII. 



aputran's history. 

After this Ajravana-AdigaJ said to Mani-Mekhalai "1 will 
now tell you the whole history of Aputran. In Vlranasi 
(Benares) there was a Brahmin, a teacher of the Vfidas whose 
name was Apanjigan whose wife Sali had fallen into sin to 
expiate which she went on a pilgrimage to the Southern river 
Kanya-Kumari to bathe in the sacred stream. She was pregnant, 
and on the way she brought forth an infant which without com- 
passion she left in a field and went on her way. The child left 
without sustenance cried loudly and a cow hearing the infant's 
cry came to its relief licking it with its tongue, and supplying it 
with milk for seven days, it thus performed its charitable work. 
At that time in the town of Vayanankodu there was. a Brahmin 
whose name was Buti, and lie with his wife happening to pass 
that way and hearing the infant's wail drew near to it, and 
shedding many tears over its sufferings the Brahmin cried out 
' This is no cow's son, he is my own son ", and taking him up 
went home to his house with joy. There he brought him up 
and in due time taught him all the learning necessary to those 
of his clan. One day the boy entering by chance the house of 
a Brahmin in the town saw there a cow in the court of sacrifice 
adorned with the gr.rland twined round its horns and complain- 
ing as it anticipated its fate. The child wept over it and 

) 
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exclaimed 'This night I will go unknown to them and release 
the cow.' So at nightfall he came from the jungle where he had 
been hiding and leading the cow forth went back to the forest. 
Next day the Brahmins missed the cow and assembling 
together went in search of it, and finding the cow and the 
little boy who had stolen it away, and seizing ihem cried out 
' You wretch why didst thou in the night steal this cow", and 
beating him with a stick, they began to torture him. Forth- 
with the cow rushed at the Brahmin, and goring him with its 
horns made its escape into the wilderness. Aputran said to 
them " Don't be distressed, only listen to my words. What 
fault hath this cow committed that you should torture it? 

" What fault find ye with this cow 

It grazes in the uncultivated fields 

It gives milk to the children in the wide land 

From the day of its birth it gives sweet milk 

With charitable heart it dispenses grace to all." 

They replied "Art thou ignorant of the Vedic law? Dost 
thou despise the mystic sacrifice? Fittingly thou bearest 
the name of "Son of the cow ". To this he rejoined, 

" A cow's son was Asalan : 

The son of an antilope was Sirungi ; 

A tiger's son was Virinji ; A jackal's son was Kesakambajan 

Whom the blameless praise, he whom the host of Rishis praise 

And declare his lofty glory. Can then the clan 

Decay that springs from the cow's sacred son ? " 

Hearing this one of the Brahmins said "I know this boy's whole 
history which till now I have seen no reason to divulge. One 
day a Brahmin woman called Sali having bathed in the sacred 
waters of Kanyakumari was in deep distress. I said to her 
whence comest thou and wherefore hither hast tnou come ? 
She replied ' I am the wife of a teacher of the Vedas in the city 
of Varanasi. To atone for my sin 1 left my husband and have 
come here to bathe in the Kanyakumari. Ten miles on the other 
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side of Kojckai in a shepherd's village 1 here an infant and 
without compassion I left it in the garden there. Can there be 
any salvation for a sinner like me ? ' And so she wept bitterly. 
This is the son that mother bore. He is impure ; touch him not 
but drive away." To this Aputran answered "have you not 
heard Tilottamai's sons who became great Sages? You heap 
abuse forsooth onSali's name" (Sail was one of the names of the 
famed Aruntati). Buti who had brought the boy up now 
disowned him and cast him out as impure. All around he 
bore the name of the thief who stole the cow, and so they put 
stones instead of rice into his cup. Having thus no recourse 
he fled to the great Southern city of Madura, and in the Hall 
of learning belonging to the temple of Chirjta-Levi (Saras- 
vati) he dwelt in an ancient Court and carrying in his hand 
an alms-bowl from house to house he ever went and collected 
food, and then 

*' The blind, the deaf, the lame 
Those who had none to care for them 
Those tortured by disease, — come all to me ", 
So he cried and fed all. 

Then on the fragments that remained he fed, slept with the 
alms-bowl under hishead,.and so he spent his nights and days. 



CHAF1ER XIV 



THE STORY OF THE CLT» 

The Sage went on to say "I will now tell you of what befell 
Aputran. One night while he was sleeping, there came to him 
some travellers, who arousing him cried out " We are dying of 
hunger ". Now as his alms-bowl was empty he could afford 
them no help. In that emergency Chinta-Devi * appeared 

* Prof. P. Lakshminarasu b.^ f.m.u., of the Pachaiy*pp,i's College, 
Madras, identifies Chinta Devi with Prajna-Paramita. Au image o.- 
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to him, and giving into his hand a cup which he said 
" though the whole coiintry were destitute of food this cup 
shall never be empty; the more you give the more shall it 
yield ". Immediately he sprang up, his heart thrilled with 
gladness and he sang. 

** Oh Thou the inextinguishable Lamp 
Of the Shrine of Chiijta-Devi filled with lore ! 
Oh Queen of the heavenly Ones ! Supreme' midst earthly Ones ! 
Thou wilt remove the pain that ail others endure," 

" Thus he praised and worsipped her, and giving the 
travellers the food they required, from that day forth he 
satisfied the wants of all who came to him. Beasts and birds 
lovingly surrounded him and never quitted the spot. But 
now one day Indra knowing by the trembling of his white 
couch *, the rare virtue of the youth, and desiring to give 
him some further boon assumed the form of an aged Brahmin, 



Prajfii-Paramita was recently discovered in the island of Java and it is 
now in the Rijks. Museum at Leiden. This image illustrates Savta Rasa 
i. e., dispassion or peace. Dr. A. K. Kumarasami D. Sc, says about this 
image in his Essays in National Idtalism : — 

This figure of personified " Transcendent Wisdom " is the Sakti of 
the Tantrik Buddha, Adibuddha, who here in Mahayana Buddhism occu- 
pies the place of Siva. She is Nature, the concentration of every intellect- 
ual and physical power of matter, represented in a state of complete 
abstraction and personified as Wisdom. By her union with the acting 
spirit (Adibuddha) are produced the Bodhisattvas and all the ihenomenal 
universe " 

This figure is said to be the most beautiful figure in the whole world. 
The Tamilians regard Chinta D?vi ns the same as Sarasvati, She is also 
known as Kalaniyamam. There was a temple for her at Ten-Madurai. — 
Ed. L. T. 

* We understand it is a belief among the Buddhists that India knows 
about the events that happen on earth which are indicated by the in- 
voluntary flutter of the white couch or uirtrndJeibueiru:, — Ed. L. T. 
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and said " I am lndra, I have come to bestow a boon on thee ; 
what wilt thou have? Thou shalt receive the fruit of thy 
boundless charity. " Aputran laughed till his sides were sore 
and replied "Oh mighty Divinity, Lord of those who dwell 
in the land of the Gods where none do works of charity, none 
are that cherish others, where none perform acts oT penance, 
where none live shaking off earthly bonds ! Sufficient for me 
is the cup from which I draw supplies for every need and 
remedies for every ill. There is nothing else for me to desire". 
When he thus made light of lndra 's gracious offer the god was 
angry and said "4 will deprive thee of thy retinue of needy 
suppliants; and send everywhere abundant rains". So, 
abundance filled the world. Aputran was thus forsaken by his 
clients. He then left the Court in which wayfarers were wonl 
to congregate and went forth into the surrounding towns and 
hamlets crying "Are there any that need be fed?" But want was 
nowhere and so they passed him by with contempt, and he became 
desolate as one who had lost his wealth, being left alone'. He 
then saw some persons who landed from a ship on the island 
and who told him that in the land of Savagam there was .a 
famine from which vast multitudes had died. 

"Hearing this he said "I will hasten to their relief" and 
forthwith embarked in the ship. That ship came near to Mani- 
Pallavam where it remained a day. There he went on shore , 
but the captain unaware of this sailed away without him". Thus 
left alone on an island with the cup which feeds multitudes he 
reflected as he adored the cup and said to it "One day in every 
year thou shalt appear, and threw it into the Gomukhi sacred 
lake, and himself fasting lay down to die. Then 1 who had 
.gone to that island beheld him and asked him what grief had 
overtaken him. lie told mc the whole history and dying left 
his body in Maoi-Pallavam, while himself was reincarnated in 
the body of the cow of the king of Savagam whither he had 
gone to save the lives of the famine stricken people". 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE ASKING ALMS WITH THE CUP. 

The Sage went on to say- " Hear the rest of the story, oh 
Mani-Mckhalai. The cow which before had for seven days 
given milk to the infant Aputran as the reward of that virtue 
in the Savagam land on the white mountain under the protect- 
ion of Sage called Manmugan who was performing penance 
there, possessed of golden horns and hoofs, even before it 
brought forth gave milk and supplied the wants of all the 
living creatures. The sage seeing that and having mystic 
knowledge of present, past, and future, proclaimed ' From this 
cow, from a golden egg a wonderful personage shall appear, 
who shall save the lives of all '. So Aputran who had died in 
Mani-Pallavam in his charitable work now remembering what 
in his infancy that cow had done for him now appeared 
according to the Sage's utterance as its offspring. The time 
of his appearance was the full moon of Vaisagam. Many good 
omens then appeared. Accordingly the Sages in the Chakra- 
vala-Kottam said "These are the omens which appear when 
Buddha should be incarnated, what is the cause of this ? " So 
in wonder they went to the Deity in the pillar to ask her to 
solve the mystery. She told them "A wonderful personage who 
died in Mani-Pallavam has now been born in the Savaga-Iand 
in order to save the lives of men. That is the cause of these 
favourable omens. Learn the history from Aravanam". So she 
sent them to me, and my tongue was weary with the telling. 
The king of that city whose name was Bhumi-Chandran was in 
great affliction because he had no son and bowing down before 
the Sage Manmugan he asked of him the infant born of the 
cow, and taking it brought it up as his own. That child 
having now obtained the kingly dignity is living there. Let 
this be so. Though there is no fall in the flow of the waters 
of the Kaviri, though the land is fertile, still the famine 
is prevailing here ; I am unable to know its cause. So, it 
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is not fitting that this magic Cup capable of such benefits 
should remain idle. 

" The food which the white waters give 
The heavenly ones 
Enjoy, and what remains they give to men." 

Mani-Mekhalai having heard this forthwith praised and adored 
him, and arraying herself in the garb of a .mendicant took up the 
cup and went forth into the street. When she did so the 
king of the city of Ujjayini whose name was Prachotanan having 
deceived Utayanan had imprisoned him, and when he released 
him his minister Yauganta-rayanan having assumed another 
form, and having reached the street at the same time beholding 
him with sorrow and beholding Mani-Mekhalai in the form of a 
beggar exclaimed "How wonderful this is that she who dwells 
in the soul of Utaya-Kumaran should here in the public street be 
begging ? " And in sorrow they all came round. Then Mani- 
Mekhalai said " It is befitting to receive alms first of all from 
virtuous matrons." To this Kayasandigai said this is the 
house of Atirai renowned as the chaste matron whose virtue 
brings the rain ; enter here. 



CHAPTER XVJ. 



THE HISTORY OF SATUVaN AND ATIRAI. 

KSyasandigai went on to say to Mani-Mckhalai " Listen to 
the interesting story of Atirai 's virtues. Her husband's name 
is Satuvan, who got intargled by the wiles of a courtesan so 
that he spent all his property in riotous living, and resolved 
to take a voyage to some other land to recruit his fortunes; but 
on the way a violent gale submerged the ship. SatuVan 
however laid hold of a broken spar and was borne to the shore 
where dwelt a naked race of savages ; the rest of the passen- 
gers escaped and returned to KSvirip-PQm-Paftinui where they 
3 
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brought the report that Satuvan was drowned. When she heard 
the sad tidings she was overwhelmed with sorrow and resolved 
to put an end to her life. So in the burning ground she caused 
a pit to be dug, firewood to be heaped up and fire kindled. 
'Then through adverse fate my husband is dead and whither 
he has gone I will follow him.' So saying she entered the fire. 
But the fire refused to burn her, and she exclained ' the fire 
will not burn a sinner as 1 am ; whither can J return ? ' But a 
voice from the sky was heard to say 'Atirai! thy husband is 
not dead, he is now on the Nagar Mountain, he will not long 
remain there ; but return in the ship of a merchant whose 
name is Chandradattan. Put away thy grief!" Hearing this 
voice Atirai was comforted, returned to her home, and in 
gratitude for the hope of her husband's speedy return gave 
herself up to the unceasing performance of meritorious works 
of charity. 

" Meanwhile Satuvan having reached the Nagar Mountains 
lay down to rest under the shadow of a tree and being weary 
fell asleep. The savages who inhabited the mountain seeing 
him lie there said 'Here is a hearty meal lor us' and aroused 
him from his slumber. But he had learnt their language 
so as to speak intelligibly to them, so they ceased to 
trouble him but said we have a priest of our tribe; come 
with us to him. So he went with them ; terrible was the 
scene he beheld ! 

"Pots in which Toddy was boiled, the stench of carrion food, bones 
whitening in the sun, 
And in the midst like a bear with his mate, he saw the priest and 
his spouse." 

When he saw the priest he began to talk to him and soon 
became intimate. And so he called to his men and said ' This 
man is hungry and weary, give him toddy and flesh to his 
heart's content, and my younger daughter for his spouse.' 
Satuvan hearing this and distressed at his folly cried out *1 
need none of these.' The priest in anger replied ' What other 
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things are there to give delight to men than women and food ? 
If there be ought else ask for it.' Sat u van replied 

' Lust and drunkenness and murder 

Are sternly forbidden by righteous men ! 

Those who are born must die ; the dead again must be born ; 

Like sleeping and waking from sleep are death and life ; 

Who do deeds of fitting virtue obtain the blessed one ; 

Who do deeds of vice descend to bell ; 

Those who know these truths abandon all.' 

" He then proceeded to give fitting answers to the priest's 
questions, told him of re-embodiment, of virtue and sin, and of 
the joys and sorrows that flow from these; and fully instructed 
him in all the details of a holy virtuous life. When he took his 
leave they gave him sandal-wood, Agil, and other things which 
He received, and embarking in the ship of the merchant Chandra- 
dattan he came back to this city and offering many gifts he 
now lives happily with his wife. Therefore by the hand of 
Atirai shall the first alms be put into your cup." So Manv- 
Mekhalai entered the dwelling and stood there silently like a 
picture. And then 

Worshipping, reverently pacing round, with words 

That banish grief, she filled the magic Cup with luscious food ; 

And then ' Through all the world banish hunger and disease", 

so said Atirai and gave the sacred food. 

( To be continued). 

G. U. P. 
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Tayamanaiar— His Life, Teachings and Mission. 



(Continued from page 404, of No. o Vol. XL) 

Now as regards the Universe of Maya, the Svami's 
conception was, undoubtedly, that it proceeds from the cause 
* Maya ' which exists as an entity ; he was a follower of Sat- 
karyavada which postulates the reality of the cause, as 
against the Idealism of Mayavada or Vivartavada. But it may 
be held that such expressions as, <9jiha>nan<L>o$a>s<i!tmou&iu*jirw % 

iD/rasiu, an&arQpiupQ&iraiGuQuJGBiGan, €iT6ar&jd>i-i6arQeoQiuarGsn, aiaar 

QpmqpmtflQtumGur, tend to show his inclination to the idealistic 
conception of the world. Here again it is more a misunder- 
standing of the true import of the words used than the 
ambiguity. However real the Cause may be, if the effect is 
subject to change, it is unreal and compared to the Never-chang- 
ing Existence of God, in whom Maya and the souls are lost as 
are the stars in the full rays of the Sun ; the Maya of the Uni- 
verse is unreal, is not, not that it actually ceases to exist but 
it ceases to show itself. 

Those Jnanis who are the privileged ones to see the 
Sivasvarupa through the Grace of Siva everywhere and in 
every thing, again and again declare that the world is nothing, 
is nought before their gaze, and in their conception. The 
Svami himself seems to have anticipated such misunderstanding 
of his views and has emphatically said in what sense Qpp&iSm 
a>nt£naDtu etc., are to be understood. 

Qpfiain&eSaifeuQiLiGarp Sgrruiu!J<ruBG>i£. 

It is therefore, the insignificance and the invisibility that is 
referred to as 'nought ' by the great dues, insignificance when 
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compared to the Vast Expanse of Sat and the invisibility, 
when seen with the illumined eye of Divine Grace. 

The way of Salvation in which the Svami believed, is 
strikingly efficacious and simple, ftp's $fsl $wia>$h £ pi* (tpmptunup 

The worship of the Manifestations of the Lord, and the 
pilgrimage to temples and holy waters are a preparation to 
receive the Holy word, from the Master. The Svami's Combat 
is with the mind ; his frequent reference is to the ' turbulent 
and mischievous mind (QunwsvirpiDn-utir.isL-uiGBrth') which would not 
give him a moment's peace to rest in the Lord, Qasarafl^Q^ar 

As a result of the poison of Anava the soul seeks to. assert 
itself ' 1 ', • I ', and there lies the cause of all this manifold 
manifestations ; add to this the traitorous mind which ever 
carries the soul away from the true path, and the senses that 
are entangled in the objects of pleasure ; no hope for the soul to 
be free from these and to know itself or the Lord. Therefore, 
all measures are to be directed towards the tutoring of the 
mind in order that it may prize what is advantages to higher 
life. Be above the ties of the world, says the Svami, purify the 
mind by austerities and penances, kindness and Love, renounce 
all as evanescent till the mind takes delight in things Spiritual. 
To stop the Modifications of the mind is the next step. and this 
is achieved by being the witness of things mmaa pwuig^Q**- 
Qeu&muf-p ueaHtupsfi/bpiv and ceasing to assert ones individuality 
as distinct from the rest, then ceases the dual relation of subject 
and object, Qposaft tLsuj*il® $$£<& rest from speech' and action 
is thus gained (£?jo«w.o) which is the prelude to the incoming 
ocean of J nana. By whatever path one may go, the last step is 
J nana, and J flana alone (jiw«.*#jp*/9«-'*Jfr.*-) where the soul 
stands serene as conciousness unclefikd by the touch of Maya. 
(j(.xijutrpl($.%g:j2 *«<* j*,i?a.tfi&P«,g!i2#). There flows the Grace of 
God, absorbing the illumined soul into its very Being. (**«*&*- 
AiQjfi iLf(_iif*2iir#wi_"*w*). The goal is thus reached w*5w>/» 
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9 iBsQsna*L-fu>KfimB*uuirr3/rirtfi. To describlc this state of Per- 
fect Bliss is to misrepresent it. G?irsoG»nQsu Qj-nsouuQO.na^ Q#ir*u 
$y&farmu> £>(ir;a>i-i upJU&xi-eo&t—ifSfiD gies&Quu.'GsrQty. It is beyond 
speech and individuality, beyond time and space, not limited by 
day or night, endless limitless Expanse of Bliss. Qfijb&i* -gsri^ 
Sanpsy tutor jptQmmteB @Q /snsk^ g> d^&arweSi^ihQ^Q^n^uii. 

&-t3fi&>L-esriSfB# mj£>&iBc> pQ pn is p until 
(gB'upti)! weoQpupg)! 

$nfi(iptf>p*>s>ias>zu L±,pQupQpu>pjDi 
g$trg! 02*0$ ear (Qti&nGpjpi 

&ijisp^i u>Gvr(Tflti>pj/t 
LC*BTgBriJ/fltijawtF ar&aitnfipsBrGniQev 

GfiQfigxwppetii- #&o. That is his goal. 

111. HIS MISSION. 

It is needless to emphasize that this great Personage had a 
Special mission to fulfil by his advent in the most modern 
times and the question would be to correctly delineate the 
mission and its scope from what can be gathered from his life 
and utterances. By his life, he taught an object lesson to men 
of the world that it is possible in all walks of life, to be in the 
world and to be out of it ; whether as a student or householder, 
as a father or husband, as a master or servant, one can, in the 
midst of duties incidental to the particular station of life, fix 
his attention on the true object of life ^irssrih) su&pweejww *>*#>, 

He taught also that all stages of life, Brahmachari to 
Sanyasi, can be successfully passed in these days of materialised 
activities, if one is fortified with the purely religious qualities 
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of the heart. He emphasised and exemplified that it is not 
learning but living that brings Peace and Bliss and that to be 
above the desires of the flesh is to plant one's feet firmly on the 
Spiritual ladder. He had proofs that the man who would go 
forward into the realm of the Spirit must renounce all of the 
flesh, by firmly rejecting the overtures of a queen of beauty 
and glands, for he knew that he who would see Cod must 
not interpose between himself and God, the putrid flesh of 
Maya. They see God, who do not fall a victim to the side 
glances of tempting women. What a great gulf between 
ourselves, who with lustful eyes, gaze at a passing dame, and 
the great one who, with watchful eyes, escapes from the snares 
of the woman's glance. This was his great strength in life, 
and he, by example showed the world the secret of one's 
greatness. 

But these are, it may be said, features to be found in the 
lines of all true jnanis. His special feature was the bridging of 
the yawning gulf between practical religion and abtruse 
philosophy. He gave Life to philosophy in order that it may 
appeal to the heart and be inviting to the thirsty soul. Dry 
Philosophy blossomed forth, at his hands into the cool shade 
of the Grace of God and the life-giving nectar of Bliss, to ease 
the weary pilgrim of Life. In short he was the popular com- 
mentator of the Higher Truth of Existence as postulated in the 
noble £aiva Religion. His Mission was to redeem Saiva 
Religion from the crude Siddhantists who would drag it into 
dualism and the erring Vedanlists who would push it into 
monism to cut the golden mean of V^danta Siddhanta — the 
Truth. His mission was to hold up the path of jnana as the 
portal to Bliss Everlasting and to point out the greatness 
and the glory of the Saiva Religion which recognises the 
workings of the Grace of God, at all times and dimes, in 
all religions and creeds. 
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lcp ^*,'j(4?«<s(5,#',0"'j?«'^ Qfi L % S&s&Qti near 

His Mission was the rousing of the Spirit of Tolerance, so that 
Love which is the Being of God Himself may be felt and 
tasted even in this life amidst the diversity of minds and hearts. 
And finally to receive all with open arms into his household to 
enable them to taste of the Ambrosia of &iva Bogam without 
restriction. He called to the world to lose no time in the lower 
stages of thought but to come straight away into the path of 

v 

the Saiva Religion and partake of the over-flowing Bliss of 
Sivasayujya ; indirectly commanding his followers to go forth 
and preach the noble Religion to all those who have ears to 
hear -stmQppsif &zu£gis£raa Maeetr ts.tr Qj-zsua^ii) Q&sp$Q$, 

To pay a fitting tribute to this great Saint, Poet and 
Philosopher, my words are feeble. To love him and honour 
him, and to spread the Light he lit, is the duty of those who 
meet at this spot Sacred to his memory. He lives here and 
elsewhere to inspire and instruct those who would continue his 
mission. Frail mortals know not his power, but those with the 
divine spark shining within, will feel the working of His Spirit, 
unified in the Great I3eing; Glory to the land of his birth; 
Glory to the land of his Samati ; Glory to his Religion, the 
Vedanta Siddhanta Saivam. 

OM.TAT-SAT. 

K. S. S. 



CORRUPTION IN POLITICS 



LARGE AND ENTHUSIASTIC GATHERING, 

On the invitation of the Kotahena Association, 
Mr. P. Ramanathan, k.c, c.m.g,, Patron of that body, delivered a 
brilliant lecture at the public Hall on Saturday the nth Febru- 
ary on "Corruption in Politics." before a large and interested 
gathering. The chair was taken by Mr. Advocate Francis de 
Zoysa. The whole hall and gallery and the corridors were 
crowded, and there was hardly standing room when the lecturer 
rose to speak a few minutes after 4 p. m. We publish below 
that portion of his lecture which is of general interest and 
which is really the science of politics from the view-point of 
Indian Philosophy. 

THE CHAIRMAN'S SPEECH. 

Gentlemen,— I rise not to introduce Mr. Ramanathan 
to you, for that would be presumptous on my part, and 
entirely superfluous on behalf of the Kotahena Association 
to introduce its Patron, but to thank him most sincerely 
for consenting to deliver this lecture this evening. No assur- 
ance is needed that the lecture will be both interesting and 
instructive. It has been objected to by those who make it 
their business to object to everything that Mr. Ramanathan 
does, that he is lecturing on abstract subjects instead of discuss- 
ing what they are pleased to call practical politics. These 
men, gentlemen, do not know or pretend not to know that 
Mr. Ramanathan is not delivering these lectures to convince 
the people of Ceylon that he knows how to lecture, anc 
that he understands or can discuss politics or that hit 
political views are sound, but that be is lecturing simply 
with the object of educating Ceykmese in Politics. Atbough 
Mr. Ramanathan does not take up our time by lengthy dis- 
cussions of such things as md vmtorim duty and the salaries of 
4 
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Government officials, he will deliver to us such lectures as will 
be remembered long after election controversies and animosities 
are dead and buried. Mr. Ramanathan's lectures will be 
remembered, read and re-read for ages to come. As far as his 
politics go, all Ceylon consider him the greatest politician of 
the day, the Ceylonese have the fullest confidence in Mr. Rama- 
nathan, and in nothing that he has done he has forfeited one jot 
of their confidence and regard, and the esteem that the people of 
this country have for him is evidenced by the fact that, as soon 
as he relinquished Government Service, the people have been 
eager and persistent in seeking his advice, guidance and 
patronage in every public movement, proposing him to be 
President of this association, and Patron of that association, 
inviting him to preside at this and that public meeting and 
asking him to take a part in this and that public movement, as 
well as by the glowing testimony paid to Mr. Ramanathan by 
the acknowledged leaders of Ceylonese Society from Mr. 
Dornhorst downwards, including Mr. James Peiris who from 
the opposite camp exclaimed only the other day that if this 
country was really in peril that we should all vote for 
Mr. Ramanathan and Mr. Cor^a who also from the opposite camp, 
paid a most glowing V ... j to Mr. Ramanathan's worth. And 
lastly by the manner in which the unanimous voice of Ceylon 
practically dragged Mr. Ramanathan out of his retirement to 
come to the Reformed Legislative Council as their.first represen- 
tative. Gentlemen, the persistent form and steadfast manner in 
which the people of this country of all races, creeds and castes 
are Supporting Mr. Ramanathan's candidature in spite of 
personal discomfort and personal sacrifice, in the case of many 
people, in the face of the wrath and vengeance of powerful meii, 
and disregarding the torrents of abuse showereit by the gutter 
press of Ceylon. I say the manner in which the Ceylonese 
are standing by Mr. Ramanathan in spite of all this is eloquent 
testimony at once of Mr. Ramanathan's worth and of the eminent 
fitness of the Ceylonese to be entrusted with the Franchise. True 
it is, Gentlemen, lhal Mr. Ramanathan has been made the victim 
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of a campaign of abuse. But that is because certain people who 
have been endeavouring for the last several years to secure a 
seat in the Legislative Council, and who like the babe in the 
Pears Soap advertisment will never be happy until they have 
it, and who, when the Reform of the Legislative Council came, 
thought that their ambition should be crowned by having 
not one seat but two, see that Mr. Ramanathan is likely 
to upset their applecart. The people of this country stand 
by him and support him in every way, and consider him 
the greatest politician of the day, without any lectures from 
him to prove that fact. This lecture is, as I said, intend- 
ed for the benefit of the public, and on behalf of the Kotahena 
Association 1 will now invite Mr. Ramanathan to deliver 
his lecture. 

THE LECTURE. 

Mr. Ramanathan, rising said : 1 do not know how I am to 
thank my learned friend, the Chairman of this meeting, for all 
the kind things which he has said about me. It is very 
encouraging to meet with kindness in time? when there is so 
much corruption abroad. Unktndness is the mark — and a dis- 
tinguishing mark — of corruption, and when I meet with kindness 
I say to myself, "There is Love fighting its battle against 
Hate otherwise called corruption" 

The subject which the Kotahena Association has -invited 
me to speak about is " Corruption in Politics ". It is of great 
pn.ictic;il importance to know :ill about it. Corruption disfigures 
and distorts not only the whole arena of political thought but 
also every other phase of social life. The subject of Corruption 
in Politics will be better understood if it is taken and considered 
as a part of the more comprehensive subject o( the Operation 
of Corruption in Life, which is of absorbing interest to everyone 
who feels that tl\eSumt#wn beutim of life is to be good, who 
feels tha"t 'the end: for which We have been .ushered into our 
respective ipheres^df' existence is to«scapefrom badness or evil, 
and- a Main goodncdS; 
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THIS GREAT SUBJECT DOES NOT INTEREST SAVAGES, 

nor men and women who, though living in the midst of 
civilizing, influences, feel no shame at being continually victim- 
ised by corruption. 

In the case of those who are habitually dominated by some 
form or other of the unclean, obscuring and distorting power 
which commonly passes by the name of evil or wickedness, 
there is no desire to be good ; nor is their mind fit for the 
enquiry why one should be good, and what are the methods for 
attaining goodness. 

To be good is exceedingly difficult, and yet every fond 
mother believes that her children are very good. The fallacy of 
this belief is the subject of a proverb in Tamil, which runs as 
follows "Even to a monkey its own baby is a golden baby". It 
is a most remarkable phenomenon in human nature that, so long 
as the mind is obscured by the unclean thing called corruption, 
it will always believe itself to be right and good. Disinterested 
observers, like nurses in charge of other people's children, when 
questioned are wont to say of most children, "when they are 
good, they are very, very good, but when they are bad, they 
are horrid." May not a similar judgment be passed on grown 
up persons? In the state called friendliness, are not most persons 
good and sweet ? and in the state where their natural likes and 
dislikes are crossed, that is, in hostility, are they not horrid ? 

DO THEY SEEM TO KNOW IN THIS WRETCHED STATE WHAT THEY 

ARE DOING ? 

When every disinterested person sees their actions and 
the thoughts which lie behind the actions, to be plainly horrid, 
do the persons in captivity to their hostile feelings know that 
they are horrid? Don't they in the horrid state loudly assert that 
they are quite right and do not they abuse and even assault their 
opponents and glory in their shameful action? And dp not 
they in cooler, moments say : "1 have behaved like an ass" 
or "what an idiot I have been." These who are gifted with 
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equanimity compare the mind 1o a sheet of water, capable of 
reflecting all kinds of images or ideas, and they say that, il the 
mind is calm or placid, the reflections on the mind are seen 
clearly and correctly as they really are ; but that, if the mind is 
allowed to be disturbed by the natural likes and dislikes of the 
body, or by currents of passion or emotion, it will be like a 
sheet of' water agitated by winds and the reflections on the 
disturbed waters, whether of the sun or moon or of any other 
object close by, will be necessarily distorted, and will assume 
unnatural shapes, blurred, elongated and shortened. And they 
further explain that the on-looking spirit, commonly called con- 
sciousness is misled and confounded by these fantastic reflect- 
ions on the mind. It is obvious that, in this state of confusion, 
the mind cannot think rightly, the faculty of speech cannot speak 
truly or fairly and the hands and feet cannot act restrainedly. 
A man of equanimity, who guards himself against the likes and 
dislikes of the body and emotions of all kinds, is said . to be 
righteous, 

BECAUSE HIS FACULTIES OF THOUGHT, SPEECH AND ACTION 
PERFORM THEIR DUTIES ALWAYS RIGHTLY. 

Isn't it worth our while to take stock of our constitution 
and lay our finger, so to speak, upon the root or cause of ajl 
the trouble which man gets into in a trice, unknown to himself? 
Those who are wise, I mean the Sages of the East and. Wpst, 
have agreed from the remotest times to call this trouble-causiqg 
thing corruption because it spoils the spirit and the mind, even as 
rust spoils metal, and putridity spoils flesh or meat. Tear the 
skin of the body a little and neglect the wound, and you will 
find stinking matter pouring forth. Put away burnished ateel or 
copper somwhere for a few days and you will find rust and 
verdigris ruining its beauty. Even so, the spirit and the mind 
in most cases are in captivity to an unclean and horrid power, 
which, if unwatched and uncontrolled, would mar all the love- 
liness of the spirit and the usefulness of the mind. The spirit is 
a thing of joy and love, quite harmonious in itself, ready to 
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forget and forgive : it is prions, reverent and patient. But the 
subtle power railed corruption is a thing of hate, a thing of 
discord and differentiation, never stable, ever unsteady and 
shifty and therefore making the spirit impatient, restless, 
dissatisfied and unreliable, and making the mind to misunder- 
stand and misinterpret. Corruption thus pollutes and obscures 
the spirit and the mind, and distorts the natural views of things. 
When it slyly enters the mind while the mind is considering a 
subject, it makes the mind think wrongly, and even filthily and 
criminally, by correlating unnecessary thoughts. 

Its nature is to steep the faculties of thought, speech, and 
action in hate, in unspirituality (or non-recognition of God and 
soul), in woridliness and in rank materialism ; to obstruct the 
recollection of the commaudraents of God and the dictates of 
law, and 

TO DESECRATE. ALTOGETHER THE WHOLE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. 

It is impossible for the senses to perceive the subtle and 
wicked power called corruption, but the spirit, if watchful and 
introspective can know how its effects, and it rises and captivates 
the thought-making mind. So long as there is no inclination to 
make thought on the part of the mind, corruption has no power 
to captivate it. You have seen mothers say to their children 
who have grievances against their little brothers and sisters, 
" Never mind, never mind, attend to some other thing." Now, 
so long as the mind does not mind anything, corruption has 
no power to captivate it. The Bible and other religious books 
of the world enjoin the habit of " peace-making," which is the 
habit of pacifying the tumultuous thoughts of the mind, or 
allowing its thoughts to run down to a calm. When a person 
has been insulted or injured in any way, it will not do for the 
mind of that person to brood over its troubles, because the 
diabolical power called corruption will then rise slyly and 
captivate the mind while thinking of its troubles. If the man is 
wise enough to make his thoughts run down to a calm, and say 
to himself " never mind : that wicked man 1 has had his cruel 
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enjoyment throw this insult and injury, let him have it ; but let 
not my mind run on this mater ; let me rather go to my God 
for relief in the quiet of my chamber," corruption will have no 
power over him. So you see, if the spirit is watchful,' it can 
know how corruption rises and captivates the thought-making 
mind by the medium of likes and dislikes, and prevents the 
mind from doing what Truth and Duty demand. 

In the Home, we see it manifesting itself in the minds of 
children as waywardness, insubordination and selfishness. In 
the School, it urges students to be unruly, boisterous, negligent 
of their books, shifty and trickish ; in the Professions it makes 
men greedy of money and the praises of foolish men do many a 
dark deed, and lead a life of duplicity, having one thing in the 
heart and quite another in the lips, striving hard to secure 
sometimes a lawful end by unlawful means, and sometimes a 
wholly unlawful thing by covert means or clever deception. 

In the legal profession, 

it urges the mind and the faculty of speech to the habit of 
scandal-making out of harmless incident to the terror of honest 
suitors and witnesses and makes the misguided soul believe 
that it is very clever and superior to other lawyers. 

I assure you, gentlemen, that there is many a fine spirit in 
the legal profession as certified by judge after judge from the 
Bench erf the Supreme Court. Such lawyers do no't care to 
make scandal out of trifles, or to earn a cheap reputation as a 
"great lawyer "in the country. These men are the gems of 
the legal profession in Ceylcn. They despise the prostitution 
of their talents in a place so sacred as a Court of Justice, they 
will never tie tyrannical in their cross-examination. They win 
not put to a witness a question which they will be ashamed to 
put to tbeir brother or sister, father or methcr if they were in 
the. witness-box. They would treat honest suitors and witnesses 
as tenderly as possible, because they feel thai, they themselves 
are- ministers privileged to be ettga ged in the adminnt ration, el 
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justice under the supervision of the Judges of the land. But 
unfortunately there is also another type of lawyers to be found 
occasionally in Ceylon, who, disregarding the noble traditions 
of the Bar as we have them from ancient Rome, and from high- 
bred Englishmen— misuse their talents from morning till 
evening and fancy that they are grand lawyers— that they are 
leaders of the profession. Yes, leaders in scandal-making — 
leaders in tyrannical cross-examination ; leaders in the art of 
making black white; leaders in everything except the successful 
maintenance of the traditions of the Bar which they had been 
carefully taught during their studentship in the inns of Court. 
Gentlemen, 

CORRUPTION IS A FELL POWER, 

rampant at Home, rampant at School, rampant in all Profes- 
sions, and even in the Medical Profession. You know that many 
students who are sent by their good parents into the Medical 
College are spoilt within three months of their entry into the 
College : fine boys, who under proper direction should be 
shining lights to the rest of the community. Their tricks 
begin with the flinging of pieces of a corpse at some fellow- 
student. But I would not trouble you with their vagaries or 
with the way in which corruption works in the hearts of medical 
men. 

Corruption makes men swollen-headed, cheeky and proud, 
having an inordinate opinion of their wealth or learning or 
official power or family. In every phase of life we see this 
horrid thing making the heart hard, the neck stiff, the lip 
curling with contempt, the face averted, the eyes fierce, and the 
mind impatient and restless. It creates splits in families and 
among friends, and persists in mischief, wreck and ruin. 

In politics it urges men to secret action for secrect reason, 
to undermine its opponents by disgraceful tactics, to make 
plausible declarations, to practise duplicity, intrigue, misrepre- 
sentation calumny, intimidation, mystification and perplexity. 
No law can touch intrigue, secret action, duplicity, mystification 
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and the like. It therefore confines itself to three classes of cor- 
rupt practices, namely, the purchase of votes, the intimidation of 
voters, and the undue influence of voters. The makers of such 
laws in different countries confess that even these few kinds of 
corruption cannot be put down if not backed by healthy public 
sentiment and by the searching activity of non-par tizan 
vigilance committees. 

SO UNIVERSAL IS THE OPERATION OF CORRUPTION IN EVERY 
DEPARTMENT OF LIFE ! 

All sound observers of human nature agree that it is 
exceedingly difficult to shake off the captivity of corruptidn. 
The authors of the great religions of the world assure us that, 
after the spirit had fallen into corruption, it knew not how to 
extricate or raise itself from it, and that, in consequence of its 
helplessness, it was placed under the stewardship of the mind, 
ushered into the world we are living in, and placed in charge of 
teachers and other care-takers from the day of the fleshly em- 
bodiment of the spirit and mind to the last day. Among such 
guardians must be mentioned the great power known as the law 
and the upholders of the law. Surrounded though man is by 
corrective influences of different kinds, he is liable to be vic- 
timized by corruption if he is not on the look out for his horrid 
enemy. It is only the few who are watchful of the workings 
of their mind by daily self-examination and self-ifitrospec- 
tion, and lit is they only who can escape from the effects of 
corruption. 

Self-examination and self-introspection will go a great way 
irt purifying the mind, but it is very important to avoid bad 
associates and to cultivate the friendship of clean minded 
friends. It must be the standing rule in a good family not to 
allow the children to come into contact with persons who are 
habitually corrupt. The vast majority of mankind are not 
watchful, and do not bar the hatchways of thought against the 
thief called Corruption. 
5 
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The Sages of ttie East and West have been ever merciful 
to the fallen, owing to the extreme difficulty of avoiding the 
subtle influences of corruption. You all know the doctrine 

"BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL FOR THEY SHALL OBTAIN MERCY." 

If we are merciful to those who have fallen in their 
endeavour to resist corruption, mercy will be shown to us by 
God. We must not pursue them with biiter hatred and make 
their lives miserable. On the contrary, we should help them 
with advice and try to uplift them from the influence of 
corruption and establish them in the path of goodness. When 
a fallen spirit, afterwards celebrated in history as Mary 
Magdalen or the Repentant, was brought before Jesus by 
some Pharisees demanding judgment at his hands. He said 
to the clamorous accusers ' Whichever of you is free from sin 
let him cast the first stone at her.' As they felt in their hearts 
that they were corrupt themselves, and daily given to sinning, 
none dared to raise a stone against her, and each man went 
his way. 

1 he human nature of 2000 years ago is not different to what 
h is now. We have still Pharisees and Philistines among us in 
every country, but knowing them to be thoroughly misguided 
men, we should pity them when we have to consider their 
corrupt sayings and doings, for the purpose of keeping our- 
selves clean, and our friends untouched by their illusions and 
delusions. 

It is impossible to expose all the acts of corruption which 
have been perpetrated in our midst during the past few months. 
But before dealing with any of them, I desire to say a few 
words regarding the fear of some of our own party that the 
caste system which prevails in Ceylon r.nd in India, and which is 
a- hot-bed for corruption, is a considerable danger to the Fran- 
chise and may be in the way of working it satisfactorily. 

It cannot be denied that racial and caste distinctions operate 
vigorously in the minds of the people of Ceylon, but it is 
equally true that, notwithstanding such social distinctions, the 
electorate is quite alive to its duty of protecting their common 
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political interests. The social and political interests of the 
Ceylonese are different from each other, and admit of being 
easily demarcated. 

THE SOCIAL INTERESTS OF THE PEOPLE 

relate to the preservation of their religion and language, qi 
their methods of living and dressing, and of their matrimonial 
customs. But as the British Government does not interfere 
with the religion, language and matrimonial usages of any 
people under its sway, the better informed of its subjects here, 
especially those who have been given the suffrage, know as a 
fact, that their social interests, as above mentioned, are sepa- 
rable from their political interest ; that their political interests 
relate to the general good government of the country, and the 
voicing of their wishes in regard to taxation, public works, trade 
regulation and other matters of general legislation ; and that, 
for the preservation of these political interests, it is their duty 
to return to Council any man who, rising above race, caste and 
creed has experience and ability enough to safe-guard them. 
Our electorate does not consist of uneducated men. They can 
distinguish between their social and political interests, and I 
am sure that they appreciate deeply the many blessings which 
the Franchise has already brought to them. The suffrage 
granted to the Senior and Junior Cambridge Local men, and 
to the graduates and uneer-graduates of Universities brings 
them on a level with the wealthy and influential men of the 
country, who treat them with marked courtesy. The children 
and friends of these wealthy and influential men also greet the 
new voters cordially. In this rvanner, a broader love than was 
possible before has dawned in the hearts of the members of the 
electorate. Self love has gi ven place to neighbourly love and 
exclusive interests to common interests. Another great virtue 
which has sprouted among us, since the grant of the suffrage 
is the liveliness which reigns now, instead of the lethargy and 
apathy which characterised our educated classes till some 
months ago. Everyone is now taking a deep interest in matters 
relating to the good Government of the country, and I expect 
that at the end of five years from now the honour now done to 
education will return a goodly crop of Junior and Senior 
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Cambridge Local men and undergraduates and graduates of 
Universities, and thus swell largely the number of those who 
have a direct interest in the good Government of the country. 
For these reasons, our electorate will not agree with those who 
say that race and caste prejudices will prove insuperable 
obstacles to the cause of Political Freedom. 

RACIAL AND CASTE DISTINCTIONS HAVE NOT RUINED 
THE FRANCHI5E IN INDIA 

Nor in England did the strong antipathy between the Saxons 
and Normans stand in the way of their acting in concert 
politically against the bad Government of the country. Why 
not ? Because social interests are, according to the British 
constitution, separable from political interests. 1 feel sure that 
I am expressing what is in your hearts that you will not allow 
racial and caste distinctions to intervene in matters political, 
that is to say, in matters which the Legislative Council of 
Ceylon usually deals with, and I am certain you and I and 
every one who has the good of Ceylon at heart ought to be 
grateful to our gracious King and the Secretary of State for 
granting to us the suffrage we have now. 

It is not generally known that the institutions of worldly 
life, called matrimony, home, school, profession, society, politics,, 
drama, sports and amusements, are ordainments of God for the 
purpose of purifying the soul. If people generally understand 
that politics is an instrument of self-culture they would not say 
thai the very guarded measure of popular Government granted 
to us would be calamitous to Ceylon. Where is the man who 
would boldly assert that the homes, schools and professions of 
this country should be done away with, because many members 
of these institutions do not behave well or properly ! It is by 
gradual education, self-control, and force of public opinion that 
homes, schools and professions have come to be purifying 
instruments of self-culture. Similarly the popular Government 
granted to us should be accepted in all thankfulness, especially 
as its virtues have already uplifted the voters in the way I 
have, mentioned. 

P. R. 



Sajva siddhanta maha samaiam. 

The Fkf-Presidmi at Smtitrfrrti&atf, 



Mr. J. M. Nallasvami Pillai paid a visit to Secunderabad 
during the easter recess at the kind invitation of Mr. C. Ekam- 
baram Mudaliyar and his devoted wife Srimati Andajammal. 
Mr. Doraisvami Mudaliyar, Secretary of the local Siddhanta 
San gam and other members and friends received him at the 
Railway Station and after garlanding him took him to the 
residence arranged for him. It was arranged that the Vice- 
President should deliver two addresses in English at the Albert 
Reading Room. On the evening of 14th (April) he delivered 
an address on the * Essentials of a True Religion '. He defined 
Truth and Untruth as defined by the Divine Auvaiyar and 
Tiruvaftuvar and evolved therefrom what the real truths of 
Religion were and what constituted therefore a true Religion. 
The address lasted for nearly an hour and a half and was 
listened to with great interest by the audience among whom 
were the elite of the station, Hindus, Mahommedans and 
Parsees. Mr. G. Krishna lyangar, Solicitor presided on the oc- 
casion and stated that he agreed with the lecturer in everything 
he said and that he found nothing sectarian in it. On the 15th. 
evening the subject chosen was.'Saiva Siddhanta'. He dealt 
with the antiquity of Saivaism, which was, in fact, the old 
Hinduism dating from the time of the Rig Veda, its eclectic and 
universal character and the special and distinguishing features 
of Saiva Siddhanta, its doctrine of the soul and advaita. 
Srimat Balasubramapya Svami, a Brahman Sannyisin presided 
on the occasion and as it was late, he contented himself by 
quoting a text from the Veda and Upanishads in support of the 
main positions of the lecturer and agreed with him in the view 
that advaita did not mean Ekam or Abhinna or Abheda but 
only Ananya. At the close of the meeting, the Vice-President 
explained the object of the Maha Samajam and appealed to 
them for help and co-operation. In connection with tiie Vice- 
President's visit, Srimati AndalammaJ gave an upannydsam on 
the Sacred History of PerumiUtliii Kurumbanayanarat the house 
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of M. R. Ky. Anniisvami Mudaliyar Avarga}. There was a 
very largo gathering of ladies as well on the occasion, and the 
lady's eloquence and erudition was frequently applauded. The 
Vice-President was also invited to the Bhajana Hall of the 
Siddhanta San gam on the night of 17 th April and after the 
Bhajana, the Vice-President briefly explained the greatness of 
Dcvara Hymns and how they were entitled to be called the 
Tamil Vdda. The Vice-President was invited to tea-parties and 
dinners by the leading gentry of the station and he availed himself 
of the opportunity by enlisting their sympathy and support in 
the cause of the Samajam. He visited Bolaram where a con- 
versazione was arranged and he spent a pleasant hour or two 
in discussing various subjects. At the kind invitation of the 
Secretary, he visited the Hindu Girls' School in which provision 
has also been made for two classes for Mahommedan girls. He 
examined all the classes and found the management entirely 
satisfactory. A very good teacher has been engaged to teach 
Music including Dgv&ra Hymns &c. English is being taught 
from the second standard and the Vice-President recorded as his 
opinion that it would be well if it was postponed, at least, to the 
5th standard as the children would get a good grounding in the 
vernaculars to begin with, and the progress in English would be 
much more rapid in the higher standards. He visited also the 
Students' Hostel where a number of boys of the chief men of 
the place are being boarded and lodged. The Vice-President 
rn^de a lot of new friends and discovered very many old 
friends long lost sight of, during his visit, and he feels his 
great indebtedness :o Messrs. V M. Sarangapaiji Mudaliyir, 
Panduranga Mudaliyar, Hanumai)ta Row Mudaliyar, Alagappa 
Mudaliyar, Doraisvami Mudaliyar, Kolandaivelu Mudaliyar, 
Vedachala Mudaliyar, Sihgaravelu Mudaliyar, Ponnurahga 
Mudaliyar, Devaraja Mudaliyar, and to his hosts Mr. Ekam- 
bara Mudaliyar and Srimati Andalammal for all their kindness. 
The importance of the visit cannot be over-estimated in the 
cause of our Sacred Religion. 



NAMMALYAR'S T1RUVIRUTTAM. 

(Continued from page 298 of No. 7 Vol. XI.) 



The Names, Order, etc., of the Twenty-four Psalms in our 
Dravida Hymnal of Four Thousand Verses. 



No. 



Name op Psalm. 



Psalmist's Name. 



Nitmhlr of J 

Verses in g 

Each Psalm. H 



IN OUR "FIRST THOUSAND." 



1 Tiru-p pallaixju 

2 Peri-y-azhvar-Tiru-mozhi 
£ Tiru-p- pa vai 

4 Naychchi-y-ar-Tiru-mozhi 

5 Perun3 : a]-Tiru-mozhi 

6 Tiru-ctchapda-viruttam 

7 Ttru-malai 

8 Tiru-p; ptJii-ezhucc hi 
.0, Amakn-athi-Pk^n 



... Peri-y-Azhvar 
Do. 

... Agda] — daughter of Peri- 
y- Azhvar 
"Do. 
... Kula-iekhara-p-Perum-aj 
... Tiru-mazhisai-p-Piran 



12 
461 

3° 
Hi 
105 

120 



ToQdar-a<ji-p-pod>y-Azhvar 45 



10 KaQ'^i-nu^siiu-f-tambu 



Do. 
Tiru-p- p£U}'- Azhvar 
Mathura-kavi-y- Azhvar 

IN OUR "SECOND THOUSAND." 

firu-mangai -y- Azh var 
Do. ' 
Do. 



-11 Peri-y-a 1 iru-mozhi 
ii Tiru-k-ktn'un-dajjdakara 

13 Tiru-Ded/un-dandakam 

IN OUR -THIRD THOUSAND. 

14 MuthalTiru-v-andathi 

15 Iraod'-an-Tiru-v-andathi . 

16 Mum'^-Tiru-v-andathi 
1 7 ' Nah-makan Tsru- v-a^d&thi . 

18 Tira-yiruttsm 

19 Tiru-v-aguriyara 
30 Peri-y-a Tiru-v-agdathi 

21 Tirii-v-ezbu-Kurr'-iru-kkai . 

22 Siri-y-a Tiru madal 

23 Peri-y-a Tiru-madal 

IN OUR "FOURTH THOUSAND 

24 Tiru-vay-mozhi .-• Nanunazhvar 



10 

10- 

11- 

1084 
20 
30- 



947 



•i»34 



Poykai-y- Azhvar 

Putha-th-Azhvar 
Pfiy- Azhvar 
Tiru-mazhiiai- p-Pirao 
Nammazhvai 
Do. 
Do. 
Tiru-mangai-y- Azhvar 
Do. 
Do, 



100 
100 
100 
96 
100 
7 

1 
77* 

1102— 



-817 



-1 102 



Grand Total of Verses 4000 
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GENERAL CHRONOLOGICAL NOTE, 



Showing the relative times of these Psalmists so far as 
such times can be gathered from (i) the Psalms themselves, and 
(2) their Commentaries. 

1. Bards One to Four* did lottg precede Bard Five, Who 
them Apostrophizes, say'ing — "O Bards of Sacred 
Speech!" (-''Senjor-Kavi-kal! "—Psalm 24, Decad 
97, v. 1. Allusion to " the First Bards " is made also 
in Psalm 24, Decade 69, v. 6.) 

II. The Praise of Bard Five is the sole theme of Psalm Ten 
( - Imitated since in the Centum on Ranianuja,t sung 
by the latter's Pupil's-Pupil — Amuthan-ar), 

III. The name of Bard Eight's Andal's patronymic e'er. (See 

Psalm 3, v. 30, and the closing verse of each of the 
14 Decads of Psalm 4.) 

IV. Bard Twelve too doth his predecessors eulogize. (See 

Psalm u, DecaduS, v. 2.) 

V. In this Saint-Line, doth all our Sage-Line culminate. 
And this Saint-Line, in God alone, doth culminate. 
(1) The GW-led Saint, (2) the S«iW-led Sage, (3) the 
SageAed Gent., These are the Agents Three— for our 
salvation sent. Behold! Love makes (1) the Saint; 
Wisdom (2) the Sage ; Kern ripened into Love saves 
ev'ry age. 



* For these numbers see pp. 38, 39, 40, 
f " Iranian usa Niinandaihi." 



COMPARATIVE TABLE. 



Show'ng— how Tir'-viruttam, our Seer's Hymn Number One, 
Ripened into Tir'vay-mozhi, his Fourth and Last, 

( — Whose thousand verses chief, are correspondent with the Stand- 
ard Bharat Hymn* which shows God's Thousand names.) — Vide \l) 
Bhattarya's Commentary on v. 13 of the said Bharat Hymn ; (2) Vedanta- 
charya's Dramidopanishat-Tatparya-RataavaU, v. 9; &c.) 

Of which that verse is the farther development. 
Likewise, each of these hundred verses' dev'lopment, 
Each of Tir'-vay-mozhi's one-hundred Decads is. 
Its Fifty-first Decad, Verse Thirty-two expands. 
And, as a specimen is here translated too. 

/« the Hundred Verses of the In the Hundred Decads 0/ tht 

Tiru-vay-mozhi. 

FIRST WORDS. 

23 Ozhiv'-il-kalam 
33 Kovai vay-aj 



Tiru-viruttam 

FIRST WORDS. 

1 Poi-n-nin-r-a 

2 Sezhu-nir 

3 Kuzharr-ko-val'ar 

4 Tani-nefij'-ani 

5 Pani-pp'-iyalv'-ak'a 

6 Tadav'-i-y-a v-amb*-um 

7 Nalam panippa 

8 Kao-ginrr'-an-a-kal-um 

9 Tin-pu-fi-jiidar-nuthi 

10 May'-on-vada'-Thiru 

1 1 Ari y-an-a yam inrtu 

12 Per-kinna-thu 

13 Tani-va]ar-sen-gol 
t4 Ir-v-an-a vel-um 

15 Kayal o num-a kaiigal 



63 Vel-l-ai-cehnri-JHIgu 
8 Odum bull £rr' i 
68 May'-a ! Vama-nan €i 
57 Un-n'-ua-joixu 
85 In n'-uyir-ccbftval 

41 Kai-y-ar sakkanm 

42 PoUka! polika! 

80 N«dn marr k'-adiroat 
56 Mal-u-k-kn vatyam 

43 Mas'-ami-£fithl 

89 Malti-kai-kamazh thenrral 
55 Tuval-il mi raani madam 
95 Kaijoan-kazhal-jflai 



* ij, Vishnu-sahasra-nama in the Mahabbarata. 
6 



474 
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In the Hundred Verses of ihe In the Hundred Decads of the 
Tiru-viruttam . Tiru-vHy-mozh i. 



FIRST WORDS. 

16 Pala-pala v-uzhi-kal ai yid'-um 

17 Iru] viri-n-d-aJ anna 

18 Kaijal-korid'-ezhu-n-d-athu 

19 Karikai-y-ai-ninai 

20 Sin-mozhi-nOy-o 

21 Sunu'-nan-maJai-kal 

22 Komb'-ar-thazhai 

23 Punam o ? puna-tt'-ayal-S 

24 lyalv'-a-y-in-a 

25 Efi-gol-va]ai muthal a 

26 Na'nilam vay-k-ko;idu 

27 Simatf-jengon 

28 TaQ-3-an-duzhai 

29 I-nn-anna-tuthu 

30 Annafi-jel-v-ir-um 

31 Isai-min-ga]-tuthu 

32 Mekati-ga)- 0! v-urai y-ir 

33 Aru]-ar Thirii 

34 " Sithai-k-kinrr-a th'azhi 

35 Pal-vay-p-pirrai-p-pil]ai 

36 Tuzha-necjua juzh-iruj 

37 Kotjuftgar-cbjlai-yar 

38 Kadam a-y-in-a-kaj 

39 Nila'-ttada" varai 

40 Kola'-ppakarr-kaJuTu 

41 Enn'-um-bun-viujai 

42 Vatf-karr'-aiT-ai y-a 

43 Kap-^-ufl-jen-daraarai 

44 Niir-am-uyar-kolam-um 

45 Perurt-gezhal-ar 

46 •' Maja'nefljam n ean'-um 



FIRST WORDS. 

27 Payil-ufi-judar-oli 
18 Apaiv'-ath'-arav'-aijai 
99 Suzh vibumb'-ani mukil 
32 Palao ay-ezh ulaku 
36 Tirpparai yam ini 
35 Virriru-n-d'-ezh ulaku 
53 Nalkurav'-um-jelv'-um 
46 Kadal-nalan-jeith€n-um 
79 Karu mamkka'-jnaiai 

75 Maya-k-kutta ! Viima-n'-al 
90 Ma]-ai nan-n i 

76 Elli-y-ufl-gal-ai-y-um 
62 Ka$gul-um pakaJ-um 
58 Pon-n-ulak'-ajir ? 

14 Ail-jirrai-y-a mada' nariy ! 
87 Ert-ganal akart-gazhi 

51 Va ileal -pu-m-gazhi-vay 

38 Err'-aJ'-um Inai-y-Cn-um 

52 Min-n-idai mada-v-ar-kaj 
1 1 Vay-un-dirai y-ukaj-um 
14 Adi y-adi 

34 MaQ-n-ai y-iru-n-du thuzhav'-i 
29 Son-n-al vi-rSthara 
67 Ezhai-y-ar-avi 
49 Man-ey-oOkku 

39 Niray nilan ay 

10 Poru ma nij-patlai 
1 Uyarv'-aira v-uyar nalam 
3 Patt'-udai y-acji-y-avar 

13 Cn-il vazh uyir-e ! 

96 Arul-perru-v-ur adi-y-ar 
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In the Hundred Verses of the 
Tiru^v irutta m . 

FIRST WORDS. 

47 Tiri-kigrr'-a-thuvada'marutham 

48 Mel-I-iyaUkkai 

49 Pand'-um pala-pala 

50 Og-nuthan mamai 

51 Malai-kogdu-matt'-a 

52 Azhai-k-kuA-garun-gadal 

53 " Var-a-y-in-a 

54 Visufi-junak'-al 

55 Vapdu-kal o I vam-rain 

56 Viyal-idam uij-d-a Piran-ar 

57 Pula'-k-kupdalam 

58 Kazhairalam onrr'-e 

5g Al-a-pp'-arun-dapmai-y-a 

60 Mulai y-0 muzhu-murr* urn 

61 Vasakailjei-v-a-thu 

62 Irrai y-0 v-ira-k-k-in-um 

63 Vawafi-jivan-d'-ula 

64 Irukk'-ar niozhi 

65 Karru-p-piijai malax - 

66 U9'9-athu-urradg'-a-thu 

67 Kavi-y-u' ntfam-um 

68 Malar- n-d'-S y-ozhi-n-d' ila 

69 Kar-err'-iru} 

70 Vajai vay-ttiru 

71 Uzhi-kaJ-ay 

72 isuzh-kinrr-a karigul 

73 Val veo-^Uavu 

74 Tajar-n-d'-u'-mmri-n-d'-uin 

75 Ula'-kiorr'-a kagdai 

76 Idwn-boy 

77 Tiagal am-htiJai 



In the Hundred Decads of the 
Tiru-v&y-mozh »'. 

FIRST WORDS. 

72 Nart-gaJ vari-va]ai 
69 Enrrai-k-kura en-D-ai 

44 Ur-ellan dunji 
20 Ki]ar-oJi y-ijamai 

39 Nun-n-ath'-ar murruval i-ppa 

15 An-dama'-tt'-anbu 

16 Vai-kunda ! Mani-van^'-aa-e I 

17 Kesa-v'-an-rram-ar 
94 Sarv'-# tava'-nerri 
78 Kan gal Siva'n-d'-u 
28 Mudi-y-an-e ! 

12 Tip -nan vidu 
22 Mun-nir Salam 
88 Arru-k-kum vinai-a-y in-a 
50 Pirra-n-da v-arr'-mn 
71 Tevi-m-ar a-v-ir 
9 Ivai-y-umavai-y-um uvai-y-um 
66 Pamaru'-ma v-ulak'-um 

47 Norr'-a nOnbu 

48 Ar-a v-amuth'-e I 

60 Ulakam upda-Peru-vay-a ! 

8 ■ Kopda peodlr 

65 Kan-par Iraina-Pirao-ai 

7 Pirravi-ttuyar ana 

45 Ennan-e y-0 ? 

37 bllam ill-a-cchir'-i-y-an 

93 Vey inaru'toi-iqai 

26 Sey-y-a-thamarai-kkap-p-an 

30 SaDinam-pala-pala atitbu 

83 Or ayiram ay 

91 T»|a-tbiowai 
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in the Hundred Verses of the In the Hundred Decads of the 
Tiru-viruttam. TirurvAy-mozhi. 



FIRST WORDS. 

78 Nali-y-u'-Narakan-ai 

79 Vetha'-an-ai Veg-buri 

80 Sir aras'-ap-du 

81 Urru-kinrr'-a kanmafl-ga] 

82 Eri-ko] sefi-nayirru 

83 Vilari-k-kural anrril 

84 Taiya'-nal-l-ar-kaJ 

85 Manikkart-gondu 

86 Alai-k-kala'-tt'-o^u 

87 Pulamb'-uA-gana-kural 

88 Tiru-mal-uru 

89 Ti-vioai-k-k'-aru Danju 

90 Talai-pp'-eith'-i-yan 

91 Sqru&g'-uri ve?-gey 

92 P&palam il-l-a 

93 Kalai-vey-y-Crr-ku 

94 Mai-ppad'-i meni-y urn 

95 Yathan-um Or 

96 Vaoang'-ua-turrai-kaj 

97 Ezhu-v-athu' raind'-e 

98 Tiiflj-a-Mupi-v-ar-um 

99 lflft-cchol-l-a-y-in-uro 
igo Kai-l-ar navil 



FIRST WORDS. 

70 Inbam paya-kk'-a 

25 Moim-ma-m-bu-m bozbil 

21 Mudi-cchothi y-ay 

2 Vldu-min murr'-a-v-uoi 
86 Urukum a! I nefij-am 
61 Ug-gilav'-iya v-ai-v'-ar 
84 Mai-y-ar-karuA*gaQQ-i 
19 E-m-ma viftu-ttirram 

5 Va]av'-ezfa ulaku 
82 Pagd'-ai naj-al-e 
24 Pukazh-u* nal-1-oru-v-an 

73 Afig'-um itig'-um 

54 Kuravai y-ay-ccbi-y-ar-fi^u 

74 Vkr-kada' v-aruvi 

64 Azhi y-ezba-cchatig'-um 
31 Oru nayakam ay 
77 Iru-th'-um viya-n-<r-en-n-ai 
98 Tiru-mal-irufl-jdbi-malai 
40 Onrr-mi-dev'-um 

6 Pari-v-a-th'-il ISa" n-ai 
92 Ked'-um War ay a 
97 Sefl-jorr-kavi-ka] 
100 Muni-y-el Nan-muk'-axt 



MY SYSTEM OF TRASLITERATION 



/. From the Tamil (i.e., "Pravgfa " in the Sam-skrit compound 

Manx-Pravala "). 

That, for several of the vowels and consonants of the 
Tamizh alphahet, usage has established more than one pronun- 
ciation is recorded in the Standard Tamil Grammar entitled 
the Nan-nul. {See Aphorism 147.) In order, therefore, to 
represent all the sounds, I have adopted the following system 
of transliteration :— 

||| ||1 

— " g ProDuuncod an — 2 £ Remark* 

«jt a a in monarch i 

mt a. a in all 2 

jg) i i in liin 3 

* i i in clique 4 
e. u u in put 5 
as Q u in prune 6 

S-,«- 1, « The vowel sound") 

in the 2nd sylla- )■ 7 
ble of able J 

* i Do. lengthened S 
m e r in end 9 
« e e in obry 10 

9 t The « Sam-vrita " J W/* the last letter of the last 

of Sam-skrit ) Aphorism of Panini's Grammar 

known as the " Asbwdbyavi ". 



i Do. lengthened 12 
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u 

3 

en 


o 

Is 

1-1 £ 


. Pronouuccd as 


"Ml! 

= s 

58 is 


s 


ai 


ai in aisle 


13 


9 


o 


o in obey 


14 


§ 


8 


o in oh ! 


1.5 


9**- 


au 


ou in stout 


16 



Remarks 



jfe 1 h in the Sam-skpt ~) As k x but rarely occurs, k* will 

expression — | be ordinarily printed merely as 
" KaA Karoti " }i? k, and will be distinguished as 
and called 'Jihva- | k 1 only when it follows k x as in 

the word "aA'jPal" (<J(.Ufti). 



muliya' ? 


J 


k* Do. 




k k in £in 


18 


g g in sin^ 


19 



w 1 is the ist of the six Tamil 
nasals. When it is followed by 
a guttural consonant, the top- 
number of this letter is omited, 
as it is itself ever a guttural in 
such a case. 

e n n in sing 20 

* s s in theSam-skrit > "Siva" is spelt by some as 

word "Siva" \ "civa". 

f ch ch in churcA 22 

# j g in tin^e 23 

<«5 5 n in ti«ge 24 ;h" is the 2nd of the six Tamil 

nasals. When it is followed by 
a palatal consonant, the top- 
number of this letter is omitted 
as it is itself ever a palatal in 
such a case, 
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is s s 
* s 


25 


26 



4;9 



y g Pronounced as „_. g £ Remarks 

£ 

r t in fell 

d d in anrf 

n n in and 27 «' is the 3rd of the six Tamil 

nasals. When it is followed by a 
cerebral (i.e., lingual) consonant, 
the top number of this letter 
too is omitted, as it is itself 
ever a cerebral in such a case. 



> 


t 


t in wa/er as pro-") 
nounced by the ^28 
Scotch J 


* 

* 


4k 


th in thank 29 


* 


d 


th in then 30 


m , 


I) 


n in name 31 



n is the 4th of the six TamiJ 
nasals. It is ever a dental. 



p pin pen 32 

u p h in theSam-skrit"! This letter is, in Sam-skrit, 

expression— \ 33 called • Upa-dhmaniya " or the 
«■ KaA-Pachati "? J " blowing sound ". 

u b b intend 34 

ut m m in Mien 35 m is the 5th of the six Tamil 

nasals. It is ever a labial. 

■v y y in^et 36 For the complete enumeration 

of tbe five groups, which com- 
prise 5 letters each, and which 
are names respectively, fi) 
gutturals, (2) palatals, (3) cere- 
brals, (4} dentals, and (5) labials, 
see Part II of this System of 
Transliteration. 
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9 a '<S . T5 * 

£ — « o = - 

~ =5 Pronounced us £ i* Bem*rk» 

- H» — * p 

3 m £ .2 • s 

,= sa zs r 

H * * w * 

if r r in right 37 

a* 1 1 in /ight 3S 

m v v in vie 39 

^ zh or 1 s in pleasure 40 

m 1 / in the opening-, 
Rig-Vedic sent- 
encc — " Agnim ! 
ije", and in the f 41 
English word 1 
«f/ow". J 



p rr or 1; rr in worry 42 

jBfi rr rr in the Tamil 1 

word "murrum" / ^ 

«r n n in ton (i.e., the"| « J is the 6th and last of the 

singer's light J- 44 Tamil nasals. It is ever a 
pronunciation) J musical dental. «* and the 4 

letters which precede jt < never 
commence a word, the former 
being too thin and fine and the 
latter too harsh for the purpose. 
*\ k\ g, m, ch, t, d, n, th, d, pjt t 
b, r, and 1 are also non-initials. 

(To be continued.) 

A. G. 
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MANI-MEKHALAI. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE ENTRANCE INTO THE CITY CHOULTRY. 

When Mani-Mekhalai had received the alms given by 
Atirai she proceeded to distribute the food, but as she took it 
put it did not diminish but increased more and more till the 
hunger of all that came was satisfied. Seeing this Kiya- 
sandigai wondered and prostrating herself before Mani- 
Mekhalai she cried " Oh mother relieve my insatiable hunger 
too". Forthwith Mani-Mekhalai gave her a handful of food from 
out the Cup, which as soon as she had eaten, her disease of 
ravenning hunger was cured and with joy she said : " My town 
is Kafijana-Puram in the land of the fairies, far in the North. I 
&d my husband set out to see the glories of the Poti 
Mountains in tfce South, and in our way we found ourselves on 
the banks of the river in the midst of a forest. There a Sage 
whose name was Viruchchigan had put in a leaf of a teak tree a 
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Naval fruit of the size of a Palmyra fruit for his food while 
reciting the Veda, and had then gone to bathe. I, not knowing 
that this fruit was the Sage's food, went and through the 
effect now matured of my deeds done in a former birth, trod 
upon and crushed the fruit- The sage having bathed returned 
and seeing the fruit thus destroyed by my foot, .was wrath and 
said ' This is the fruit of the Naval-tree of divine growth 
which yields but a single fruit once in twelve years. They who 
eat it for twelve years know not the pangs of hunger. I am 
one whose penance is that he eats but once in twelve years 
and fasts the remainder of the time. This is my day for eating, 
and this the fruit I was to have eaten. This thou hast destroy- 
ed ; therefore thou shalt forget the magic spell that enables 
thee to pass through the aerial way and for twelve years thou 
shalt suffer from the quenchless hunger which is called "The 
Elephant Fire". After that thou shalt return on the day when 
I eat, and not till then shall thy hunger be appeased'. Saying 
this he departed. And 1 suffered unutterable pangs. My 
husband brought me exquisit fruits and roots and other eatables 
in abundance and fed me but the hunger was not appeased. I 
had forgotten too the spell by which I passed through the sky. 
Then my husband seeing this said with sorrow, ' Go on, and in 
this Tamil-land many wealthy persons dwell who render 
assistance to those who have no refuge. They dwell in the city 
of Kavirip-Pum-Pattinam, there shalt thou remain'. And thus 
I am here every year at the feast of Indra my husband comes, 
beholds my sorrow, with compassion weeps, and again de- 
parts. 

Thou hast removed this craving h ung er that knew no remedy, 
I adore Thee, Mam-Mekhalai ! and return to my heavenly home. 

In this city there is a pleasure-ground called the Chakra- 
valak-Kotfam where many sacred Sages dwell. There, there 
is a court whose door is always opened wide, through which 
multitudes enter, and it is called " The world's Caravansary" 
There are 
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Those that suffer from gnawing hunger in every town ; 
There are those who suffer from disease and none to aid ; 
There are many who seek for those that give. 

"Therefore thither shalt thou go." So she departed, an< 
Mani-Mekhalai passing unobserved along the street came t< 
the world's Caravansary, went round it three times adoring 
then entered it and worshipping Sambapati and the Genius 11 
the pillar,. 

Like the abundant rain which appears upon the wild 

Where the fierce sunlight glows and the Bamboo grows black. 

For afflicted men whom cruel hunger devours 

The jewelled maiden with her unfailing chalice appeared, 

and cried aloud "This vessel is the food-outpourer that was 11 
Aputran's hand M . Many came and were fed, and the sounc 
ever arose of those that ate in the hallowed court. 



CHAPTER XVIIf. 



UTAYA-KUMARAN COMES TO THE CHOULTRY. 

Sittirapati having heard that Mani-Mekhalai as a beggar- 
girl bearing in her hands the alms-bowl, had gone into the worlds 
Choultry, was very much disturbed in mind and sighing 
deeply thought within herself "I will take her away from this 
occupation "; and so calling together the whole company of the 
dancing women she said " After the death of Kovalan, Matavi 
has abandoned everything and going to the ascetics' monast- 
ery, she has assumed the garb of a devotee. This is absolutely 



J! I » 
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Matavi's daughter Mani-Mekhalai, and take from her the 
alms-bowl. I will also inform Utaya-Kumaran who for many 
days has desired her society, and I will bring her back mounted 
on his chariot. If 1 fail to do this may I walk round out- 
dancing hall, bearing on my head the seven bricks that indicate 
the guilty one, and like one who is disgraced may 1 never 
again enter the hall of the dancing women." Having thus 
made her vow she went surrounded by a great multitude to 
the kings palace, and having respectfully saluted him she 
informed him in a-round-about-way that Mani-Mekhalai was in 
the Choultry. He related the story of his meeting with Mani- 
Mekhalai in the Lfvavanam, and everything connected with it. 
Si ttirapati set herself to change his mind and succeeded so far 
that he mounted his chariot, rode off to the world's Choultry and 
seeing Mani-Mekhalai feeding the multitude drew near to her 
and said " Why hast thou assumed this ascetic garb ? M Mani- 
Mekhalai remembering that he in a former birth had been her 
husband bowed submissively before him and sang 

** This mortal frame is a vessel of disgrace. 

It is born, it grows old, it sorters from disease, 

It implores help, and dies. This 1 know 

And so I have given myself up to the eager desire of a charitable 
life- 
She then resolving to assume a new form quitted him, went 
into the temple and bowing before Sambapati repeated the spell 
by which she could change her form and assuming the 
appearance of Kayasandigai she came forth with the magic 
cup in her hand. Utaya-Kumaran thinking that she had 
handed over her cup to Kayasandigai and hidden hereself in 
the temple said to the goddess " How am 1 to find her amidst so 
great a crowd, if thou wilt not discover her to me ? Here will I 
as a suppliant abide, however many days may pass. 1 will not 
depart hence and leave her here" So touching the goddess's 
feet be swore. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE PRISON TURNED INTO AN ALMS-HOUSE. 

Utaya-Kumaran had no sooner uttered this vow than he 
heard a mysterious sound proceeding from one of the statues 
into which a goddess had entered, which said " Thou hast made 
without due consideration a solemn vow before our mistress the 
goddess. Thy vow is utterly invalid ". Having heard this 
voice he was greatly troubled in mind. He remembered the 
voice which once had said to him *' Forget Mani-Mefchalai ". 
He thought of the sacred cup which by divine gift had come 
into her hands. He pondered what this statue had now 
uttered and said " The mystery will be cleared up when I 
come to know Mani-Mekhalai's whole history ". And so dis- 
tracted with love and sighing deeply he went to his home. 
Mani-Mfckhalai said to herself " If I preserve my old form 
Utaya-Kumaran will never leave me. He wilt endeavour to 
get possession of me ; so I must retain the form of Kayasaririi- 
gai". So taking up the magic Cup she went forth and gave 
food to all the hungry. One day she entered the prison of the 
city and there beheld with gracious pity those that were 
punished there and were suffering the pangs of hunger. Over 
these her soul yearned and she speaking gentle kindly words to 
them supplied their need. The guardians of the prison seeing 
this, exclaimed with wondar " From one bowl she dispenses food 
to the multitude; this is an astounding wonder; we must hasten 
to tell it to the king" So they went and beheld him seated in 
majesty in a lordly hall with his royal consort whose name was 
Sirtti. They bowed down and sang : 

w Ob great aad glorious KilJi, Lord of the might)' land J 
Live glorious in the light, for ever glorious live ! 
Our mighty monarch vouchsafe to hear our words 
And may t!»ine enemies perish from before thy face." 

After this salutation they related how a girl afflicted with the 
elephant -disease, worn and emaciated, had come into the prison 
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and saluting the monarch's name and having nothing but a 
simple alms-bowl in her hand, from it supplied the wants of all 
that begged for food. " To tell you of this miracle have we 
come", said they. The king replied "Bring the damsel hither." 
Forthwith she came and stood before the king and said " May 
your Gracious Majesty live to bliss". The King answered "Ob 
right worthy ascetic-maid whence didst thou obtain the cup 
in thy hand." She answered "Oh King live for ever. I am a 
fairy maiden, in this city in other guise have 1 wandered, this is 
an alms-cup a goddess in the court graciously gave it to me. 
It has divine powers. It has cured the in-appeasable hunger 
called the elephant-disease. It is the food of immortality ". 
"Then what in this*:ase must! do?" rejoined the king. She 
replied " Make this prison-house into a house of charity". Even- 
as she desired,, the king destroyed the old prison and erected a 
new palace where all kinds of charitable works were carried on. 



CHAPTER XX. 



UTAYA KUMAR AN iS SLAIN WITH THE SWORD. 

So by the king's command the prison-house shone forth 
resplendant as a hall of charity, where every virtuous deed 
was done. The prince Utaya-Kumaran heard all that his 
father had done, and said in his heart " Mani-Mekhalai has left 
the Choultry and come forth, I will lay hold of her, carry her 
away in my chariot and will hear from her mouth the wonder- 
ous things that she has learnt, and the sweet wise words that 
she teaches ". So he went back to the door of the Choultry. 
Then Kanjanan the learned sage left his city and came through 
the air to Kavirip-Pum-Pattinam saying "The twelve years 
during which Kayasandigai was to suffer hunger according 
to the Rishi's curse are fulfilled, and yet she comes not to me. . 
Wherefore is this ? " So saying he went through every part 
of the grounds and buildings round about the city, and not 
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knowing that Mani-Mekhalai had assumed the form of his wife ) 
felt sure that it was Kayasandigai herself that was doing all 
these wonderful things ; and so approached saying " Thou hast 
but one cup and yet dost feed many. This much astonishes 
me. Did the gods give thee this cup to save thee from the 
curse of the twelve years hunger?" And after saying this he 
began to use the old familiar words of affection. But the 
disguised Mani-Mekhalai turned away from him and going to 
Utaya-Kumaran began to tell him of the transitory nature of 
earthly joys. When she thus discoursed to him Kanjanan 
said to himself M This my wife has abandoned me and 
attached herself to the young prince". Filled with jealousy and 
anger like a snake that has entered an ant-hole, he went into the 
Choultry with hostile mind, and there conceiled himself. The 
young prince knowing nothing of this and filled with desire 
said " This is Mani-Mekhalai herself, she has assumed the form 
of Kayasandigai in order to be a stranger to me ; I shall come 
here to night and find out the secret of her and of this man who 
has attached himself to her ". So he went home, while Mani- 
Mekhalai still disguised went to the temple of Sambapati where 
she lodged. So when all were asleep Utaya-Kumaran as he 
had planned ventured forth and leaving the palace went 
unattended to the Choultry, and entered it. As soon as he had 
done so, Kanjanan said "He has come as I thought" and arising 
in haste cut him down with his sword, and drew near to carry 
away her that bore the form of Kayasandigai. Immediately 
from the pillar-god a voice was heard " Oh Kanjanan come not 
near, come not near, this is not thy wife. She who wears that 
form is Mapi-Mekhalai who relieved her of her hunger-pain. 
Your wife when cured went along the heavenly way and 1 will 
tell thee what she suffered as she went. There is a mountain 
called Vindhya which is the abode of Kali and those who pass 
through the air are forbidden to approach it. It is guarded by 
a deity called Yindha-Kadigai who draws the «esr rs by 
her shadow and swallows them alive. Kayasaodigai unaware 
of this, approached the mountain and is thus entombed. Hear 
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this moreover ; Utaya-Kumaran has indeed perished by the 
decree of fate ; but thou didst not examine well, and in 
ignorance hast committed a great crime, the effect of which will 
pursue and torment thee ". Hearing this Kafljanan went away 
in sorrow to his city. 

CHAPTER XXI. 



THE SPIRIT IN THE PILLAR TELLS HIS HISTORY. 

Mani-Mekhalai who was in the temple had heard the whole 
affair of Kafijanan, and had witnessed the death of Utaya- 
Kumaran, and now forthwith she reassumed her proper form, 
and said aphostrophising the deceased "In our former birth 
when by the bite of a snake, I could not bear the sorrow of thy 
death and rushing into the fire I too gave up my life; seeing 
thee again the old affection revived, and therefore the tutelary 
goddess Mani-Mekha1ai took me away to the Mani Pallavam, 
and at the shrine of Buddha showed me the vision of my 
former birth. Therefore, it was, that feeling of the old love, I 
taught the words of wisdom. But now alas! thou hast fallen 
by the hand of the fairy Sage. Alas !" So saying she was 
about to draw near the corpse when the voice of the spirit in 
the pillar was heard : " Not only in the last birth wert thou his 
wife. It was so before in many births : 

To thee he appeared as a husband ; 

And thou to htm didst appear as a wife dear to his soul 

In days before, in days before, through many a birth this happened, 

Oh woman this is not a matter of a single birth. 

Thou hast obtained the knowledge that strives for release from 
the sorrows of this troublous manifold embodiment. Grieve 
not at his death." Hearing this Mani-Mekhalai exclaimed 
" They tell me that in this court there is a power divine which 
asserts truth to all. Art thou that divinity ? I worship at thy 
feet. Dost thou know the ca use of his death? Then by the 
viper's sting, and now by the fairy's sword ? If so to me your 
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humble slave vouchsafe to make all known". To this the spirit 
replied " Thou and Iragulan didst go forth to give food for the 
Sages who announced that the divine Buddha should appear. 
This was on the banks of the river of Gay am. They consented 
to become your guest and you cried out to the cook ' Early in 
the morning prepare thou in haste a fitting feast.' He for 
some unknown reason came not at the time appointed, but 
delayed, and then through fear he stumbled and fell so that 
the dish of food was spilt. Iragulan seeing this in pitiless 
anger exclaimed 'He has delayed to do what he was ordered 
for the holy sages,' and in anger struck his head Irom his 
shoulders. For that murder in that embodiment he died by 
the serpent's poison ; and for the same reason in this birth he 
here fell slain. This is the cause of Utaya-Kumaran's two 
deaths. Certain it is that fate never passes by without 
pouring forth in fitting fruits. And now hear further : The 
ascetics in this Chakravaja-Kotfam will tell all this to the king,, 
who will put thee in prison. Aravara at the instigation of 
Matavi will cause thy release. Other adventures thou sbalt 
liave, now bear my history. J am one of the host of the 
gods, my name is Tuvatigan. Jn this fitting shrine of an ' 
ancient pillar made by the architect Mayan I ever abide.'* 
After this Mani-Mekhalai obtained from the spirit a revelation 
of all her subsequent history promising her Nirvana at the 
last. She concluded with these words " The ancestors of your 
clan were good and charitable. One of them conspicuous for 
charity and virtue, caused Mani-Mekhala to come forth from- 
the sea, In a former birth thou didst assist with virtuous aid 
the sage Satu-Chakkaran. That good deed caused thee to come 
from the Uvavanam to the Mani-PaJlavani and the Buddhist 
shrine." Hearing all this Mai;i-Mekhalai dismissed iier cares 
and lier mind was relieved. The sun then rose. 

(To bt cotitittuni.) 

G. U. P. 
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THE YlRASAIYA RELIGION * 



What applies to the whole, applies also to the parts. As 
Virasaiva Religion is a section of the main Saiva Religion, 
it is right that something should be said of ViraSaiva Religion 
whenever anything is spoken of Saiva Religion. The present 
conference which is called Saiva Siddhanta Conference is not a 
conference which relates to any one section of Saiva Religion, 
but embodies within its fold, all the branches of Saiva Religion. 
In fact, the word Saiva Siddhanta is itself a comprehensive 
term, for Saiva Siddhanta means the celebrated twenty-eight 
Sivagamas, and all that is related in the said Agamas. Accord- 
ing to ViraSaiva Siddhanta Sikhamani, the Agamas which were 
related by Siva, are classified into four divisions, viz : — Varna, 
Dakshina, Misra and Siddhaijta. Of these Varna relates to 
Saktas, Dakshina relates to Bhairavas, MiSra relates to Sapta- 
m&trakas and Siddhanta which is in consonance with the 
Upanishats relates to Saivas. Virasaivaism belongs to the 
class last mentioned. For, one of the Agamas states thus: — 

*rft+l«iuicitfi rillMlVl4M&ie|iJ|i|i: \ 

Wirc*tfn"ftw: sfutnwPwiM. •> 

The meaning is : — " All the Agamas beginning from Kamika 
and ending with Vatuja which have been related bj* Siva 
should be understood as Siddhantas relating to Virasaivas". 
From this, it can be seen that Virasaivism has as good a right 
as any §aivaism in the world to represent itself in future in all 
the Saiva Siddhanta Conferences. It is with this idea that 
I have written this small essay on ViraSaivaism. 



* A paper read before the Saiva Siddhanta Conference at Ramnad, 
Die., 1910, by Mr. B. J r Basavalingappa of Bangalore. 
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One mistaken notion about the antiquity of Vlrasaivaism 
is that some people argue that, because the prefix Vira is 
applied to Saivism in the word Vlrasaivaism, this Virasaivaism 
should be a later religion developed from the original Saivaism, 
This idea is false, because, as regards prefix, it is not only 
Vlrasaivaism that has got any prefix to its name, but all the 
WeJl-known four branches of Saivaism have got prefixes in their 
names which help to explain the peculiarity of the respective 
religions. When the word Saivaism merely is expressed, it does 
not apply to any one branch of Saivaism, but it means all the 
branches of Saivaism, so that when the word Saivaism is ex- 
pressed it does not mean that it does not include Virasaivism. 
The four branches of Saivaism according to Vatulagama (which 
Siva relates to Shanmukhal are Samanyasaiva, MisraSaiva, 
Suddhasaiva and Virasaiva. A brief account of the characteris- 
tics of these four branches are as follows. SamanyaSaiva means 
an ordinary worshipper of Sivalinga in Sthavara form. MiSra- 
saivameansa worshipper of Sivalifiga in Pita in conjunction 
with Vishnu, Uma, Garjapathi, Surya and others. Suddha- 
saiva means a worshipper of Sivalinga in Pita, but who does 
not show devotion to any other deity except Siva. -ViraSaivaism- 
means a worshipper of Sivaliftga in the palm of the hand 
who wear Litiga on the body enclosing it in a case made of 
wood or metal. From these facts, it is a serious mistake to call 
Vlrasaivaism a later Saivaism or a reformed Saivaism as some 
try to put it without knowing the meaning of the word Vira 
which is given in Agamas. The word Vira does not mean 
reformed but it means exercising in the science of uniting the 
life principle with the supreme spirit which is termed Siva 
by which he attains Salvation. The definition of the word 
Virasaiva is given in Vatulagama as follows :— 

As regards the antiquity of ViraSaivawn, apart fronj the 
above considerations, I say 1 adhere to truth in saying that it 'is 
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as old as the other three branches viz : — Samanyasaiva, MiSra- 
Saiva, and SuddhaSaiva. All the sacred books of the Hindus, 
leaving out of consideration the Agamas which are the special 
properties oi the Agamic Saivas, make mention of Lingadharana 
invariably which, if believed, should make clear the fact that 
Virasaivaism is a very ancient religion in the world. A series 
of extracts from the four Yedas, the hundred Upanishats, the 
nineteen Smritis, the eighteen Puranas and the two Epics 
would be useful if quoted here. But as 1 am writing now only 
a small essay on Virasaivaism, I find it difficult to quote much 
from the ancient books. 1, therefore, merely mention the names 
of the sacred books which make mention of Lingadharana for 
the information and reference of the readers of this essay. The 
books which relate Lingadharana are the following: — Rigveda, 
Krishnayejurveda, Hamsopanishat, Viralaingyopanishat, Linga- 
purana, Brahmandapurana, Padraapurana, Skandapurana, 
Manusmriti, Gautamasmriti, Satatapasmriti, Bodayanasmriti, 
and Mahabharata (Anusasamkaparva, in the dialogue between 
Dharmaraja and Bhishma). 

It is unfortunate that in spite of the voluminous authorities 
that support the antiquity and superiority of Yirasaiva Religion 
it has become so insignificant that no body knows about the 
existence of Yirasaiva Religion. It is the ennobled Saiva 
Siddhanta Conference that has done and is doing something to 
bring to light the existence and superiority of the several 
branches of Saiva Religion among which is included Yirasaiva 
Religion. The Saiva Siddhantis of the Tamil Country are 
Suddha&aivas according to the Agamic description referred to 
above and the Li nga- wearing Saiva Siddhantis ol the Karnapka 
country are Yirasaivas according to the same description. 
The Saiva Siddhantis of the Tamil country and the Yirasaivas 
of Karnat-ika are more closely related to each other historically 
and in strictness of sole devotion to Siva than with the otlier 
two branches of Saivas who are Samanya Saivas and Misra 
Saivas. For the latter Saivas are not strict in their devotion 
to one deity (Siva) ; they also pay their obeiscance to Vishnu 
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and others along with Siva. In this way, ViraSaivas and 
SuddhaSaivas form one section ot strict Saivas who worship 
only Siva and not other deities ; and SamanyaSaivas and 
MiSraSaivas form another section of loose Saivas who worship 
Siva and other deities. The sixty-three Puratanas and the 
Nutana Puratanas beginning with Basava and others of 
Kalyana, belong to Suddhaiaiva and Vira Saiva branches of 
Saivaism. It is a well-known fact, that the Nutana Pura tanas 
beginning with Basava and others are all ViraSaivas. But as 
regards the sixty-three Puratanas, some of them are Suddha- 
Saivas and some ViraSaivas. For in a classic work in Kannarja 
called Chennabasava Purana two chapters arc devoted lor the 
narration of stories of Saiva Saints. In one chapter Saiva 
Saints are related. In the succeeding chapter V Ira Saiva Saints 
are related. Of the sixty-three Puratanas, some are mentioned 
in the chapter relating to YiraSaiva Saints and the rest are 
mentioned in the chapter relating to Saiva Saints. Accurding 
to chapter relating to YiraSaiva Saintb, the YiraSaiva Pura- 
tanas are the following :— 

(jj Ahappagcyaru (in lamij— lyajCppagai Niiyuitar). 
(2) Chiruloneyandaru (in lami] — Sirutunda Nayana'). 
(5) Kaligananatai u (in Tami]— -Gauanata Nayanai 1. 

(4) Murkhanainaru (in Tamil— Murkha Nayanar). 

(5) Perumaleyaru (in Tamil-ldangudi Nayanar). 

(6) Marabhaktharu (in Tamil- Jiaiyangudimara Nayanar). 
17) Chendakesigalu (in Tamil- LhandeSvara Nayanar). 
(S) Siriyala Sitti or Chii utoi.ula Bhaktaru (in Tamil— 

Sirutonda Nayanar). 

and other YiraSaiva Saints who are not of lite sixty-three Pura- 
tanas. This shows that s>om:.' of the sixty-three Puratenas 
are ViraS-iivas. The ViraSaivas pay a* much devotion to 
the sixty-three Puratanas as the SuddhaSaivas ol the Tamil 
country do. Practically every now and then, the YiraSaivub 
perforin the Piija of sixty-three Puiatana*. on a grand scale 
which causes immense expense ui money. The Yiraiaiva* 
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perform also the Puja of what are called seven hundred and 
seventy Amaraganas who are Nutana Puratanas referred to 
above among whom are included Basava and others, One 
performance of this grand Puja was recently made in Mautur 
in Dharwar District. In this connection, I remember to mention 
one other fact which is somewhat important and useful. It is 
said by those who know Tamil that Manikka VaSagar, a saint 
and an author of great abilities in Tamil literature is a Vira- 
Saiva. On making researches in the chapters relating to Saiva 
and ViraSaiva Saints in ChennabaSava Purana mentioned 
above, a name occurs in chapter relating to ViraSaiva Saints 
which is Manikaiyya which seems to have an exact likening to 
the Tamil Manikka VaSagar which places beyond doubt the 
fact that Manikaiyya and Manikka VaSagar are one and the 
same person which corroborates the fact that Manikka VaSagar 
of the Tamil country is a ViraSaiva. From the foregoing facts, 
it will be seen that SuddhaSaivas and VlraSaivas, as stated 
above, are more closely connected to each other than the other 
two branches of Saivas, as both of their Saints are included in 
the common list of sixty-three Puratanas whom both of them 
worship in common even to-day. To show more definitely that 
in point of staunch devotion to Siva, to scrupulous exclusion of 
Vishnu and other deities, the SuddhaSaivas and the VlraSaivas 
are alike in all ages, the example of Appaiyadikshita who 
fought hard for the superiority of Siva (on the side of Suddha- 
Saivas) and the innumerable examples of Rfenuka, BaSava and 
others (on the side of ViraSaivas) are quite sufficient. What 
remains to be said now is that such being the relations between 
the SuddhaSaivas and the ViraSaivas it is advantageous that 
they work together for the resuscitation of Saiva Religion in 
every branch of its progress. 

There is much to be said about ViraSaiva religion which is 
unknown to the accidental scholars, on account of the works 
which throw light upon the said religion not having been . 
brought to light by means of translation into English language 
by the English educated ViraSaivas who an; so lethargic that 
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they do not care to take pains to translate them into the said 
language though they know that English is, in the present 
day, the proper medium through which everything is made 
known to the wide world. In every age there have been an 
incarnation of one of the Pramataganas whenever there have 
been signs of declining of Vira&aivaism in the world for the 
purpose of reviving the declining religion, as in the case of 
Renuka, BaSava and a host of other apostles who, one by one, 
have striven hard for the uplifting of falling ViraSaivaism. At 
present also, we will have to expect an incarnation of one of 
the same garjas for the purpose of uplifting the falling Yira- 
iaivas in the person of some noble and generous Vira£aiva 
who would devote his mind, body, money and everything 
for the cause of ViraSaivaism. Such a person, the Vira- 
saivas were fortunate to have had about a decade ago who, 
in his own "way, did what good he could to the ViraSaiva 
Religion, but who died before he gamed his long desired. object. 
I close this essay by repeating that famous stanza in Sankara- 
samhita of Skanda-purana relating to incarnations of Prama- 
taganas, which is — 

R I. B. 
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SKI SANKARACHaRYA'S HOROSCOPE. 



SlR, 

The date on which Mr. Pichchu Aiyar relies for construc- 
ting the horoscope of Sri Sahkara are worthless. In the same 
general terms Feriya Puranani speaks about the birth-date of 
Tiru Jfianasambandar. 

There is no reliable record, epigraphical or historical, verii 
tying the date and hour of Sri Sankara's birth. To say that 
Mr. Pichchu Aiyar has correctly ascertained the day and 
hour of the Acharya's birth because the horoscope cast by 
Mr. Pichchu Aiyar satisfied the conditions cited by Vidyaranya 
is to argue in a vicious circle. 

The horoscope is almost similar to that of Rama's. That 
the horoscope of two such individulas as the hero of the 
Ramayana and the illustrious expounder of the Vedaijta — 
separated as they are by the entire diameter of Matter and 
Spirit — should be similar demonstrates the unreli;ib1eness of one 
of them at least. 

Poets in order to place their heroes on a lofty pedastal so 
that they may command the universal admiration of mankind 
fabricate horoscopes with several planets posited in their exal- 
tjtions. In the horoscope of Napolean 1, the greatest conqueror 
of modern times only one planet is in its exaltation, {Vide 
Raphael) whilst in that of Alexander the Great there is none. 
(Vide Sibbey or Lilly) Should Sepharial, accept your proposal to 
work out one of the horoscopes whose birth date you have 
given and are therefore absolutely reliable, the resulting benefit 
to mankind will be immense. 

Lord Bacon was of opinion that astrology should be rid 
of its errors. 

M, T. 
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Extracts from Fishnu Bhagavata PutHua with Notes. 

Section i. 

Satva, Rajas, and Tamas, thus there ;ire three gunas of 
Prakfiti ; united with these, one Supreme Person (Para-Purusha) 
bears for the sake of the creation etc., of this (universe) the 
names respectively Han, VtriScbi and Hura. Of these, man 
can seek welfare from the satva-em bodied one (satva-tanu) — 
ii. 25. 

NOTE. 

The Para-Purusha is distinguished from the Trimurtis; and tha 
Puiana is evidently intended for setting forth the glories of the Satva- 
inurtu 

Asvaththama ran for his life '* like the Sun out of the fear 
of Rudra " or according to another reading "like Brahma out 
of the fear of Rudra ", vii. (8. 

When the astrologers cast the horoscojjc of Parikshit they 
said " He would resemble Girifia (Siva ) in Prasada (grace}, 
xii. 24. 

NOTE. 

The word Prasada is used in ancient literature in connection wtta 
tl*e grace shown by Lord Siva to his chosen devotees. 

When Arj'iina remembers his past glories, he >ays * the 
trident-holder, Lord, with the daughter of Himavat, being 
pleased, bestowed on me, his own weapon (PaSu-patastra). 

XV. 12. 

bECTlO-N II. 

One desirous of Vidya (knowledge or wisdom) should wor- 
ship Giriia; one desirous of obtaining a good life partner, 
should worship Uina, the chaste, iii. 7* 

Section III. 

Vidura puis the particular question to Uddhava, when he 
returns from Dvaruka after tlie departure of Sri Krishna front 
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the world, thus "Is Samba doiag well, who is the beneficent 
son of Hari, handsome, who is the first among the charioteers, 
and whom Jamba vati had brought forth by observing vows (to 
Siva), as Ambika, the divine guha (Subrahmanya) in olden 
days ". i. 30. 

NOTE, 

Tbe question is important as showing that the Yadava race waft 
destroyed through the instrumentality of Samba who had the destructive 
&m§a of Lord §iva, as any one who performes this function receives His 
*m$a for the time being vide XI-2, 14 to 76 verses, 

When Brahma was not satisfied with his Tamasa creation, 
he next created the four mind-born sons, Sanaka etc., and told 
them to create the beings. When they refused to obey his 
orders he was angered beyond control but tried to restrain it. 
Though lie controlled it by his intellect, from the centre of the 
eye-brows of the Prajapati, his anger sprang forth as the young 
Nilalohita (Rudra) xii. 7. 

Him again Brahma requested to undertake the function of 
creation. Thus, requisitioned the Lord Nilalohita began to 
create, being by nature Satva (?Tr<ll*fdW*ir^H) many like u.ito 
himself. Thus Brahma seeing many Rudras created, asked 
him to stop the creation, xii. 13, 14 and 16. 

NOTE. 

This story occurs in every Purana, whenever Brahma attempts 
creation, which shows that without Rudra neither creation nor protection 
can go on. 

Maricha admonishes his wife (Ditil when she presses him to 
satisfy her lust in Pradosha time (evening) thus " In this 
S*$dhya time, oh chasteful one, the Lord the creator of beings 
wanders with his vehicle Vrisha (the sacred bull) surrounded 
by his retinue. He who constructed the Situ whose guardians 
are Brahma and others, on whom as the cause the universe 
depends, lo whom Maya is the hand-maid and whose actions 
with piSachas are mere pliy". xiv, 22,' 23 and 28. 
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Diti praises Rudra for the safety of her womb, " Prostra- 
tions to Rudra, the great, the Deva, the Ugra, the showercr of 
the desired objects, Siva, the peaceful, the ruler, the angry one. 
May he be pleased towards me that is related to him as his 
consort's sister. He is compassionate to all those who deserve 
compassion, especially towards the feminine sex and '/ho is the 
lord of Sati (the chaste), xiv. 33, 34 and 35. 

Section IV. 

When the Rishi Atri pertonned penance for the sake of 
getting a son, he prayed thus " 1 take refuge in him who is the 
Lord of the Universe. May he be pleased to bestow on me a 

son equal to me " Next, the three Gods appeared 

before him with their respective characteristics such as, by the 
vehicles, bull, swan and eagle. Then Atri addresses them 
thus " I know you all who are assuming forms respectively 
according to three gunas of Maya for the sake of creation 
preservation and destruction of the Universe in each Kalpa 
and bear names Brahma, Vishnu and GiriSa. I adore you 
all. But who is he amongst you that was invoked by me.' 
The three replied "as is your Saiikatpa, so it will happen 
and not otherwise. Oh Brahmin as you are a Safya Saiikatpa 
(true determination) that which you invoked arc we." i. 
io to 30. 

Vidura questions: — Why did Daksha, affectionate towards 
his daughter become inimical to Siva, the greatest among the 
virtuous, without caring for his daughter the Chaste, ii. 1. 

How can anybody be inimical to that preceptor of the 
Universe, the one without enmity, of calm appearance who 
finds bliss in himself, and who is the Supreme Dt it y of the 
world, ii. 2. 

He who for the sake of oneself, thinks harm to the Lord 
who is not revengeful falls away from the truth, with differeo- 
tiated mind. ii. 22. 

Let the ignorant soul (PaSu) forgetting bis own dxstinj? 
become entangled in worldly matters ii. 34, 
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The fool will look upon ignorant -e with an ion as knowledge. 
They also who follow the revile r of Siva will continue the 
transmigratory life. ii. 25. 

Devi addresses Daksha :--Whu excepting you will revile 
one, who is omnipresent, free from enmity, to whom there is 
neither beloved friend or foe in the world of beings and who is 
of a lovable nature, iv. 11. 

The wicked attribute vices to the virtuous, but, O, twire- 
born one, men of your stamp do not do so. Great men 
appreciate greatly the small virtues ; to them you attributed 
vice. iv. 12. 

The chance utterance of his name of two letters (f?p() 
removes the sin of men. You, an inauspicious person revile, 
are such a one of pure fame and inviolate authority, iv. 14. 

The bee-like minds of the great, desirous of obtaining the 
honey of Brahmarasa, cling to his lotus-like feet ; Such a one 
who is showering blessings on the needy world, who is the 
friend of all, you are reviling, iv. 15. 

Even Brahma and others except thee do not consider Siva 
(the auspicious one) as ASiva (inauspicious) * * * i v . 16. 

When the Lord, the protector of Dharma is being reviled, 
shutting the ears, one should clear away ; if powerful, should 
forcibly cut off the slanderous tongue, or else should give up 
life. This is Dharma. iv. 17. 

1 shall not keep alive this body which has sprung out of thee 
the reviler of Sithikantha. It is said that the only expiation 
for eating prohibited food, out of delusion, is to vomit the same. 
iv. 18. 

The discretion of the great Muni who is realising the self is 
not fettered by the sayings of the Vedas, * * * iv.-io. 

Sati, thinking about the honey of the lotus like feet of her 
husband, saw nothing else. Her body became pure and was 
burnt by the fire produced by Samadhi. iv. 27, 
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Majtrfiya said : — Then all tin J'evas with tin- priests and 
those who had assembled there, being- defeated by the armies of 
Rudra armed with weapons like the trident etc., with their limbs 
broken, prostrated before Brahma and reported all that had 
happened, vi. r and 2. 

Knowing: this beforehand, the louis-born Brahma and the 
all-pervading Vishnu did not resort to the sacrifice of Daksha. 
vi. 3.. 

Having heard this, Brahma replied: — Those who seek 
welfare will not attain prosperity it wrong is done to spiritual 
beings, vi. 4. 

You have committed fault by refusing oblations to him. 
Take hold of his feet. He will easily be pleased. Invoke him 
with pure minds, vi. 5. 

Neither 1, nor Yajna (Vishnu) nor you all, nor the sages, 
nor anybody else, know his true nature, nor his strength and 
power. Who will dictate means of pacifying him who is 
independent, vi. y. 

Bn.hma, thus having instructed the l>ftvas, proceeded from 
his own residence together with the Pjthris and the Pr^japaiis 
to Kailasa. the best among the mountains the favourite seat of 
the Lord Siva, the destroyer of the three cities, vi. S. 

That Kailasa, where those who are perfected by birth, 
medicines, austerities, Marjtra and Yoga and also Kinnaras 
and others who are not human beings stay. vi. 9. 

NOTE, 

In about 25 verses, the beauties of Kailasa are described in detail, 
including the big banyan tree. Even the Vaikunfha has not been des- 
cribed so elaborately 

Under that tree of Mahayoga, they saw seated Siva, the 
refuge of those who seek salvation • * * * worshipped by 
Kubera and Sanandana and others who arc perfected by Yoga 
and who possess equilibrium of mind, and who is thtffcfng 
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about the methods of wisdom, austerity and Yoga ; who has 
forms desired by Tapasas ; who is seated on an Asana, made 
uf Manja grass, besmeared with holy ashes and explaining the 
eternal truth to Narada who was questioning while many 
others were also attending. That £iva who was keeping his 
left leg on the right knee, holding the prayer beads in his hand 
and exhibiting the symbol of Tharkamudra. vi. 33 to 38. 

The sages, together with the regents of the eight quarters, 
bowed to him, who was realising in his Samadhi, the Supreme 
self to be attained by the highest Yoga and who is the first of 
all the Manus. vi. 39. / 

Brahma said:-/-l know thee as the Lord of the Universe 

as transcending matter, the seed cause, .Sakti and Siva and as 
the eternal Brahman, vi. 42. 

Thou alone create, preserve and destroy the universe like 
a playful spider, by the effect of the union of Siva and Sakti. 
vi. 43. 

Those created Yajna through the instrumentality of Daksha 
for the sake of obtaining the result of Dhanna and Artha, you 
alone were the cause of the restrictive limits (of castes and 
grades j which the Brahmins and others faithfully follow, 
vi. 44. 

You turn inauspicious actions into auspicious ones. You 
bestow rewards in this and other worlds when actions are 

done. The Evil-doers are sent to deep darkness 

vi. 45- 

Anger generally does not influence as it does the Pasus 
(ignorant Souls) those whose minds are devoted to thy feet, 
who realise you in all beings and also want to see all beings as 
existing in you. vi. 46. 

Daksha when he had tbe head of the sacrificial animal 
fixed on his trunk, being looked at by Rudra, arose atonce, as if 
from sleep ; and saw Siva before him. vii. 9. 
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Tiie Prajapati, whose mind was confused owing to enmity 
to Rudra, became free from mala (impurities) like a tank in the 
autumn as a result of the Sight of Siva vii. io. 

You at first created from the face the Brahmins who 
observe the vows of knowledge and austerities, for the sake 
of promulgating the truth between Brahman and Atman 
(f^tm^m). O Supreme one, you are protecting those Bahmins in 
all dangers as the herdman with the stick protects the Pasus. 
vii. 14. 

Let that Lord be pleased with himself whom I without 
understanding his real nature reviled in the assembly with 
numberless arrow-like fcvil words, and who protected with 
gracious eyes when I fell down in consequence of my reviling 
the great, vii. 15. 

Vishnu addresses the revived assembly " Myself, Brahma, 
and Siva are the Supreme cause of the Universe, and also the 
Self, the ruler, the witness, the self-seer and the unconditioned, 
vii. 50. 

" The fool looks upon Brahma, Rudra, and other beings, as 
separate from the Supreme-Self, Brahman, one without a 
second, vii. 52. 

O Brahma, he a ttains peace who sees no difference amongs 
the three who are one in nature and who are the self of all ". 
vii. 54. 

Maitreya says: — 1 heard this achievement of Lord Siva, 
the destroyer of Daksha's Sacrifice from my spiritual disciple 
Uddhava the incarnation of Brihaspati. vii. 61 

O Parikshit, That man who after learning, repeats daily 
with devotion, the achievements of the Supreme ruler, which 
enhance fame, give long lease of life, and remove all sifts, 
destroy ff sin. vii. 62. 

When the mother earth refused to yield to the worker* of 
the field; King PrfthU is said to have got angry "like the 
destroyer 'of the three cities (§iva).. (See also X. 7, ** 
3t. ?6, 12.)— rvii; i%. 
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During a horse-sacrifice performed by the King Prithu, 
Indra stole the horse. When the king found him out, and was 
about to discharge the arrows at him, India appeared " with 
matted hair and besmeared with ashes ". He stayed his 
arrows out of respect for that holy appearance, xix. 14.. 

Vidura asks: How was it possible for the Prachetas to 
meet Siva in person in this world, as even the sages only medi- 
tate on him, and it is difficult for the mortals to meet him? It 
is said that the Lord Siva delighting in himself wanders about 
Lhe world with his distructjve energy for the sake of its welfare 

Following the direction of their father the Prachetas 

proceeded northwards till they reached the Manasu Lake. 
(Here tollows a graphic description of the Lake). 1'hey there 
heard divine music and saw coming towards them the three- 
eyed Siva with the body appearing like molten gold, and with 
a gracious face, surrounded by the Dfcvas. The Prachetas 
joyously prostrated before him. Then Rudra, the remover of 
the difficulties of his devotees and upholder of Dharma ad- 
dresses them He who takes refuge in the Lord Vasu- 

deva who is above the jiva, bound by three gunas, is .indeed 
dear to me xxiv. 1; to 31. 

Section V. 

In the discription of Bhugola it is said that the holy Bhava 
is the sole Diety in the Iiavrala continent, xvii. 15. 

Sfxtion VI. 

In his battle with Vrithrasura Indra appeared "Like Rudra 
standing with anger Defore Yama". x. 15. 

Chitraketu while travelling in the aerial car presented by 
Vishnu, came by Siva surrounded by Siddhas and Charanas, 
Seeing Him embracing Parvati in the assembly of Munis, 
Chitrakfttu laughingly remarked. " He, the preceptor of the 
world, the direct promulgator of the Dharmas, among the 
embodied one's, the expounder of the truth of Brahman, and 
the observer of the highest vows, enjoys publicly the company 
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of his wife like an ordinary man". In answer to Chitraketu, 
who did not understand the real worth of Siva, Parvati spoke 
thus:— "His real nature is understood neither by Brahma, 
the sons of Brahma, Narada and others, the Kumaras, K a pi la, 
nor Manu, such a one you are speaking of as having strayed 
from the path of virtue. His lotus-like feet are meditated 
upon by those mentioned above, be is the preceptor of the 
universe, and he is the auspiciousness of all auspiciousness 
(Manga^a). Having reviled such great ones you deserve 
punishment xvii, 4 to 12 

Section VII. 

The stories of the destructor of tlir: three cities are des- 
cribed, x, 53 to 71. 

A number of places of pilgrimage is mentioned including 
Setu, Varaiiasi, Madura and Bindusuras BhuvaneSvaram in 
Orissa). xiv, 2S to 32. 

Section VIII. 

At the time of the churning of the ocean, the churning rod, 
the Mount Mandara, began to sink in the ocean. The strength 
of all the Devas was not sufficient to raise it up. It was 
then discovered that " the failure 10 propitiate VigneSvara " 
was the cause of all this, vii, 8. 

In the course of the churning of the ocean, the great poison 
ante out of it. All the Devas became helpless and ran in a 
body to Kailasa to seek the protection of Siva. They prostrat- 
ed before him and praised him thus : — vii, 19 and 20. 

O Lord of all Jords, great Lord, the Soul of all, creator of 
beings, protect us, who have taken refuge in thee, from rhc 
poison which burns ihe three worlds, vii, 21. 

You alone are the J-ord of bondage and Salvation of all the 
worlds. The wise men worship you alone. You are the guru 
as well as the remover of the difficulties of the devotees, vii, 22. 

When you create, preserve and destroy the universe, with 
your energy, then you assume the names of Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva, vii, 23; 
4 
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You are the Brahman, and the Supreme Secret, You are 

the manifested and un-manifested. You are manifested as 

different energies. Thou art the Atman. the ruler of the 

universe, vii, 24. 

note. 

In four verses his uuiversal form (Vira Rupa 1 is described. 25 to 28. 

The five upanishats viz., (1) Kaivalya, (2) SvetaSvatara 
(3) Atharvasirus, (4) AtharvaSikha, (5) and Kalagnirudra 
(These five are generally called 'five Rudras') are thy five 
faces Thy name 'Siva' is the Supreme Truth vii, 29. 

O Girisa, thy Supreme Light is not attainable by Brahma 
Vishnu, and Ifldra, who are the rulers of the universe, vii, 31. 

O Mahadftva, we do not know anything beyond this. The 
manifestation of such a one as yours, whose actions are not 
explicit to us, is for the welfare of the world, vii, 35. 

On hearing the achievements of Siva in swallowing the 
great poison, Brahma, Vishnu, Parvati, and the Prajapatis, 
praised him. vii, 45. 

Kasyapa's wife observed the Payovrata to begef a son. 
Along with other prayers she addresses Siva thus. " Adora- 
tion to "Siva, to Rudra, to the possessor of Sakti (may also be 
translated as Subrahmapya), adoration to the presiding deity 
of all vidyas, and adoration to the ruler of all beings, xvi, 32. 

At the upanayana ceremoney of the boy, Va.ma.na (incarna- 
tion of Vishnu) the holy Uma, Ambika, the Chaste, bestowed 
the first Bhiksha (alms), xviii, 17. 

Section IX, 

Bhagiratha says to Ganga : — Rudra, who in the soul of all 

beings, and in whom the universe is woven and interwoven, 

like the thread in the cloth, will receive the force of your 

flow, ix, 7. 

Section X. 

The Gopastris observed the Katyayani vrata ; and having 
an image of sand before them, worshipped Parvati by offering 
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sandal, &c. They i[ivoked Parvaii with the following mantra. 
O Katyayani, Mabamaya, Mabayogini, Adhisvari, give us 
Nandagopa's son as husband, xxii, i to 4. 

Parikshit asks Suka, how the conduct of Sri Krishna in bis 
plays with the Gopls, can be justified, Suka answers thus : 
We should not judge the actions of great men by ordinary 
standards. Rudra drank the great poison. Can we do so? 
xxxiii, 31. 

Once the Gopas went to a place of pilgrimage called 
' Ambikavana ' and worshipped there their family deity the all- 
pervading Pasnpati and Ambika. xxxiv, 1. 

In her letter to Krishna, Rukmani refers to the custom of 
worshipping the family deity Girija in the day previous to the 
day of marriage, lii, 40. 

The actual worship of Girija is conducted in detail, 
tiii, 25, 44 to 46. 

Baoa. eldest son of Bali, is said to be a great devotee of 
Siva. Ixiv, 3. 

In Bala Ramas pilgrimage th<? following, among other 
places, are said to have been visited. Skanda, Sri Saila, 
Kanchi, Vrishabhadri (Nundi durg:, Dakshina Madura, Setu, 
Kanya, (cape Comerin) and Gokunja where there remains the 
spiritual influence of Dhujati for ever. Ixxix, r 1 to 19. 

Section XI. 

Krishna says to Uddhava " Among the archers I am the 
destroyer of the three cities (Tripuraghna)." (In the Bhagavad- 
gita he says " I am Sri Rama among the archers"), xvi, 40. 

Section XII. 

Markaqdftya is said to have met Rudra who instruct* him 
not to receive with difference the three deities, Brahma, Vfchqu, 
and Rudra. x, 21. 

Vishnu's bow called Sarga is said to be Kala, (the Rudras 
amia for destruction), xi, 15. £a£TRI 
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A Triangular Duel over the Science of Prediction.* 



vm. 

judicial astrology.— una i. reply. 
Sir, 

I should not have thought it worth my while carrying on 
this fruitless discussion about Judicial Astrology at such weari- 
some length, except for the fact that Mr. C. V, S. Aiyar is 
typical of a certain class of people who think that, because they 
have laboured hard in one branch of human activity, they can 
sit in judgment over every other branch. I fall behind none, 
in my admiration for Mr. C. V. S.'s talents and the greatness 
of their worth, whenever they are applied to subjects to which 
they have a natural and hereditary adaptation. If Mr. C. V. S. 
should bestow, however, that amount of concentrated attention, 
of which he is capable, on the subject of Judicial Astrology, 
for at least a decade, studying it in a manner which its pro- 
fundity compels, I have not the least doubt that he will rise 
from its study, as one of its most devoted champions 

The contention of Mr. C. V. S. Aiyar is that astrology as 
a science, is not subject to the usual laws of thought which 
govern other experimental and empirical branches of human 
knowledge, and that only men who are "sanctified in spirit " 
can approach it with any advantage. This is a statement 
which, in a sense, but only in that sense, is true of all sciences. 
Chemistry and Physics, Zoology and Botany, nay, every pro- 
blem which the human intellect is induced or compelled to 
tackle, may be brought under this qualification. The truth 
is that in every science the foundations are laid in empirical 
plodding, but the cupolas are lost in the inhinitazure of instant- 
aneous intuition. 'Pharmac}-' or 'medicine' and 'astrology' 
were in ancient India always associated with each other as 

* With this instalment we bring to a close this ' wearisome ' disc us - 
sion over the Science of Prediction or astrology — Hi. L. T. 
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twin-sisters, since bolli of them are governed by common 
qualities, viz., empiricism at the start and intuition in the end. 
As the late Dr. Richard Ciarnett, of the British Museum says, 
"The student, if he is to achieve any useful end must study 
astrology precisely as he would study astronomy ; regarding 
it, in fact, as astronomy brought down from heaven to earth, 
and employed for the investigation of human life." He says 
again, "It may be astrology asserted with confidence that 
whatever is really essential to astrology is, to a candid mind 
susceptible of demonstration. The influences attributed to the 
planets, the qualities of their aspects among themselves, the 
effects of their various positions in the horoscope, the chief 
rules by which astrologers have in all ages judged concerning 
body, mind, and fortune, can be shown to l>e agreeable to 
experience, and verifiable by such a mass of testimony as equal 
to that producible in support of any other science" As a well- 
known writer remarks in a recent issue of a leading monthly, 
" Experience and experience atone, has satisfied every student 
of astrology, that the influences originally assigned to the 
planets, which none have dared to change or alter, are un- 
questionably and undeniably true." And be adds, "It is 
a prevalent custom of superficial writers, especially when 
employed by the editors of popular journals, unjustly to 
criticise, and sometimes intentionally to distort or ridicule 
astrology. The inability of these writers to deal satisfactorily, 
or even seriously, with the subject has been notable whenever 
the matter has come under discussion." Although perhaps it 
will be useful to take Solomon's advice and " answer a fool 
according to his folly; lest hr be wise in his own conceit" yet, in the 
interests of the Astrological Science, as the art of prediction 
open to the unaided intellect, 1 make no apology to draw on 
the wise reflections of the late Dr. W. J. Simmonite : i( Those 
who reject Astrojogy as an idle dream and an illusion have 
never seriously applied their minds to the study of it. They 
have entertained wrong impressions respecting its pretension* 
and have imagined that the sfience professes to teach more 
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than it really does. They have never been able to erect a 
figure of the heavens al any required moment of time, They 
know not the data on which the predictions are based. They 
have never watched the baneful influences of Saturn afflicting 
the eastern horizon ; nor the benignant operations of Jupiter 
upon others; nor the bad aspects of their own Mercury with 
Uranus and the Moon, to which have declared in them a certain 
portion of querulousness, mixed with no small share of ignoran- 
ce, arrogance and envy eternally prompting them to find fault 
with what they do not understand. These persons, unwilling 
to be thought ignorant of anything, pretend to be familiarly 
conversant with everything ; and they imagine they manifest 
their superlative shrewdness and incomparable dexterity by a 
sort of wholesale dealing in notes of interrogation. Thinking, 
as they do, that they individually are the emporium of know- 
ledge, they grant nothing to their opponent ; they concede no 
point ; they admit no position, not even for the sake of 
argument ; they are mighty dexterous at a syllogism in their 
own favour ; but uniformly reject the minor, the major, and the 
ergo, from every other quarter. They are generally smatter- 
ers in some art, or dabblers in some science ; and having 
acquired a string of technicalities, never fail to pour out a most 
abundant portion of them into the ears of those who may not 
happen to make any particular science their study. But ask 
these persons a question, even in their own favourite study and 
for the most part the answer will be an expression of astonish- 
ment at your ignorance ; but you must not look for a definite 
answer; most assuredly you will be disappointed if you 
calculated upon deriving any information of real utility from 
them. Are these the individuals to decide upon a question of 
momentous, so profoundly philosophical, so invaluable to 
each man, to the millions of society, nay, to the whole world, 
as Astrology ? A science based upon the fabric of creation ; 
which has employed the master-mind of a. Ptolemy, a Thales, a 
Plato, a Virgil, a Keplar, a Newton, a. Pavey, and thousands 
more, whose names are immort. ../ed, by men of talent. Let 
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those who wish to explode the science first, fast their own 
horoscopes, or prove, from some authenticated nativity, that 
there is no truth in Astrology, then, and not till then, will we 
listen to their pompous assertions against the science ; but, by 
the time they are capable-of performing the above requirement, 
they will be fully convinced of its truth and become converts to 
the doctrines which they formally sic condemned." So much 
for exploding the contention that Astrology is a chimera, or that 
is so at the hands of intellectual experts. Intuition is the 
greatest helpmeet of Astrology, but when one has truly 
advanced in intuition the symbology of the Zodiac, planets and 
stars or asterisms, is no longer needed to look back into the 
past or to foretell the future. The Iliuminati who "rest in God 
do not require to know Astrology, for with their keUa-vanckana 
they can readily dip into any portion of the " Book of God's 
Remembrances." If, therefore, Astrology is of any value.it is 
to the man-tn-the-srreet to whom his destiny is an utter non- 
descript blank and not to the seer who is able to transcend his 
senses and thought and to "Sleep in Light." When the 
" Kingdom of God " is established in one's soul, there is face-to 
face apperception of the causes of the entire round of one's 
vmsanas which is the master-key, to unlock the mysteries of 
spiritual evolution. Consequently, the real position is that 
Astrology is designed for the use of the man oftkt world (and 
not merely in th* world as is the case with so many Arudhas 
and Muktas) and that its successful practice as an art is within 
the province of experts who approach it with intelligence, 
diligence and the necessary preparation. 

ASTROLABVS. 
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Saiva Movement. 

5AIVA SIDDHANTA MAHA 5AMAJAM. 

SRI HAN J M. NAM*A8WAMI PILLAI, B. A.., B. L., 
THK VICE-PHB3tOKNT AT BANQALOBK, 



As soon as it was announced that the Vjce-Preaident would 
visit Bangalore, arrangements were made by the President 
for a Tamil lecture at the cantonment and a lecture in English 
in the City. On the evening of ist May, under the auspices of 
Meykandar Annadana rail gam, a lecture was delivered on the 
life of Saint Meykanda Deva under the presidency of Mr. K, P. 
Puftanna Clwjfiyar, Senior Councillor to H. H. The Mahtrljft of 
Mysore and President of the Samaja. While referring to the 
birth of our Saint in Tiruvt*nka4u, the lecturer observed that 
our Saint was horn like all of us in the Kadu or Forest (tSpi? 
eJt-ii) in which the hunters of the five senses (Qiht+»Qmn~i) are 
roaming and in which we are ensnared. He was of low birth 
as ali of us. But when he was removed to his maternal uncle's 
house (4(5is^o9i_ii>) in Tiruvenoainallur (The good Town where 
amrita — Kaivalya navanita — is produced), our Saint received 
Grace of God (Isvara Prasada) and became a Brahmin, {Jfi* 
mmm) one with Brahman, {jfpmM$ jfMjsmm) as was attested by 
the fact that his disciples were the foremost Brahmins. He 
observed that there are really two castes, Brahmins and Ma las ; 
mo long as we are united to Mala (Pas»a), we are really Malas ; 
and the moment wc get rid of it, we become Brahmins — vide 
the story of Nandanar himself. He further observed that 
while a girl remains in her paternal home (ii>*#ayi_i.) whatever 
luxury she may be supposed to enjoy and command she 
enjoys really no happiness, but it is only when she enters 
her real home, the home of her lord she receives bliss. 
So it is while we Jive in Malabhanda, we taste the transi- 
tory pleasures of Maya but the full bliss is vouchsafed to 
us only when we are united to our Lord who is Sarvaloka 
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Nayaka. He then dwelt on the greatness of Meykanda Deva 
and his work Sivajfianabodha which has furnished the language 
and thought of all Tamil philosophers who came after him 
during the last 700 or 800 years. He dwelt on the peculiarity 
of his Advaita philosophy and the peculiar nature of Jiva on 
which this philosophy, is built up. In concluding he said all 
Saivas are called Meykandan Santati— and very Saiva 
should glory in that name. After the address, he explained 
briefly the objects and rules of the Mahasamaja. 

One of the special features of this meeting was the presence 
of a band of young men clad in white dhoti and shirt and a 
wrap of safron cloth, with holy ashes smeared on their foreheads 
and who sang Devara Hymns in the most approved manner to 
the accompaniment of sweet Music. To the surprise and 
delight of all, it was found that they were members of Sivanesa 
TirukQttattar (a Panchama Religious Association) and it was in 
existence for the last 13 years. At the request of the President, 
they were present at the meeting in J. Doddanna's Hall, 00 
and May. A most distinguished audience was collected that 
evening under the Presidency of Mr. V. P. Madhava Row, cue. 
Retired Dewan of Mysore. The Chairman in introducing the 
lecturer spoke in very kind terms of him and said he had heard 
about hint 13 years ago from the late Sir Seshadri Aiyar who 
had commended to him his translation of Tiruvarutpayan or 
Light of Grace. Mr. Nallasvami Pillai then rose amidst cheers 
and delivered a most eloquent address on Saiva Siddhanta which 
held the audience spell-bound for little more than an hour. He 
showed that Saivaisro was not a mere sect and that it has inherit- 
ed today all the old traditions from the time of the Rig Veda and 
in forms and in philosophy it is the old old Hinduism. He show- 
ed its eclectic and universal charactex quoting the opinions of 
European Scholars, and how it was called Stddbanta, Sua, and 
Samarasa. He explained briefly the doctrine of Advaita and 
the nature of jiva whkh is the peculiar glory of Skldbanta and 
be brought his address to a close, alter explaining the objects 
of the Mahasamaja. The Chairman thankfd the lecturer and 
i 
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expressed he felt honoured at having presided r>vef such a 
meeting. The tracts on Saiva AdvaitaSiddhanta and an appeal 
to Saivites and Copy of Rules of the Samaja were freely distri- 
buted at both meetings. Considerable interest had been aroused 
in the minds of all in regard to our Religion and philosophy and 
the Vice-President could not accept the oilers of friends request- 
ing him lo visit Mysore and other places'ovving to other engage- 
ments. On the third evening, he visited the Ma fain of Sivanesa 
I irukuljiittai in Chlilai (Bangalore) and he listened to their 
chanting of the Ik'Vara Hymns and an address and in replying 
In it, lie shouvd the greatness of the Tamil Veda and declared 
that Vediyar were those who chanted the Yedas and that as 
they rlid so, he regarded them as such and bowed to them. 
This association Iras been helped in the past by Rai Bahadur 
Areot Nariiyanasvami Mudaliyar Avl., and his nephew the late 
lamented Rao Bahadur Meykanda J)eva Mudaliyar Avl., and 
at present by his brother Arcol Sundaramurti Mudaliyar Avl., 
who was present at the meeting and sung also a JJevara Hymn. 
He has generously given a large plot of land for building a 
proper fJajana Hall and Madi and they arc appealing for funds 
for starting and completing the building and surely it will be 
one of the best Si vakai ilka r yams if our friends will give them 
the help that is needed. — "Samajist". 

II. 
TIKI CHKNGODh SAIVA SIDbHANTA SAUH.Y 



The second anniversary of this Samaja was celebrated in 
May 1909 under the Presidency of Sriman J. M. Nallasvamt 
Pitlai, and as was announced at that Meeting, efforts* were 
being made to secure a proper building tor the Samaja and 
these effects were crowned with success through the liberality 
of Miftadar Thandivelu Gaundar and Mitfadar Kailasa Gaundar 
and other gentlemen and a building was bought and repaired at 
a cost of Rs. x 200, and it was opened to-day and the 4th anniver- 
sary was celebrated in tin new premises. It i-> a very sjjacious 
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Hal! with side- veranda lis ami out-bouses and is well adapted 
for holding the meeting!* of the Samaja and containing the 
Sivajnana Library which was opened about 16 months ago 
by Ran Bahadur T. N. Sivajnana Pillai b.a , l)y. Collector of 
this division. The Kovirth anniversary meeting was also presid- 
ed on this occasion by the same talented gentleman. After being 
called to the chair on the motion of Mittadar Subbaraya 
Ciaundar. the latter read welcome address to the Chairman, 
Hon'hle Mr. P. Sambanda Mudaliyar and Mr. J. M. Nallasvami 
Pillai and other gentlemen, and the chairman opened the meeting 
in a short and sweet speech in which he referred in eulogistic 
terms regarding the services rendered to the cause of Saivaism 
by Mr j. M. Nallasvami Pillai and he prayed to(iod Siva that 
the work «»| the Samiiia. would be useful and progressive. I here- 
upon Pandit Anavappa I'illai of the Xamakkal I liglt School 
ih livei ed a very inleresting address on the ancient history of 
the Tamil language, Then rose Mr. I M. Nallasvami Pillai 
amidst gnat cheers to deliver his address <m Auvai's Text 
■• (.vw, T:iij>^/M^.;". He derived therefrom the true defini- 
tion of truth and untruth and pursued this enquiry as to what 
the truth* we know and established that the world of matter, 
(Aehetana PiapaiVha) and the Souls or jivas (Che tana Pra- 
panthat and the Supreme God, and rebirths, and the law of 
Karma and the soul's bondage and release Were such truths, ami 
mistaking one for the other was the cause of all untruth orasatya. 
Sriman T. S. Tyagaraja Jftaniyar of Tiruvarur and editor of 
Kiunafasini, then read an able paper 01 1 'Sivabhakti '. The 
Chairman in closing the proceedings of the day observed that 
there wa-> no doubt that we enjoyed great pleasure that after- 
noon whether in regard to the sweet nuivie discerned by tlK* 
Othuvar of Tiruvarur or in regard to the speeches and address* 
t> delivered and he complemented the Othuvar on his excellent 
recital of the Devaram Hymns, and Anavappa I'illai for his 
paper on Tamil. Referring to the address delivered by Mr. 
I. M. Nallasvami Pillai on a small tcAt in Atticudi. he said 
he agreed wiih lite remarks of Mr. I. M. Nallasvami Pillai 
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in regard to importance of committing to memory the aphoristic 
moral sentences in early youth, when he read the report in the 
papers, though some would have seen to have disagreed and 
the address delivered to day fully justified the clause made for 
these moral lessons in early and it showed what great truths 
are condensed in such short sentences and if only those, who 
had heard to-days' address and the address on jfp&QeujeNQSia-i 
to be delivered to-morrow by Mr- J. M. N alias vami PiUai and 
if they would ponder on these till they meet at the next 
anniversary, they will find out what greater wisdom is stored in 
these short aphorisms. He also complemented Mr. Jnaniar and 
remarked he was hoping it was longer than it was and hoped 
that it would be published in his valuable paper and thus to 
the world. 

Ratna Pandaram Othuvar of Tiruvarur recited the Tiru- 
murai from time to time and gave delight to the audience. 

The meeting dispersed after thanking the Chairman for 
his great kindness in presiding on the occasion. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Sambandam Mudaliyar presided on the 
second day and delivered an interesting and able speech in 
Tamil in opening the proceedings. After this, Mr. Narasammai- 
yar read a learned paper on Siva Poja in which he maintained 
the position that Siva was the Supreme Brahman and His 
worship was the most sacred, from quotations from various 
upanishats, etc. Mr. J. M. Nallasvami Pillai then delivered his 
address on " Ji/r&Q&ujeSgihi-i " and pointed out how Dharma 
stood first among all the Purushartas and at the same time 
covering all the rest including Moksha and the principle under- 
lying it was love, governing as it does ^e^ec/rnL, (Private life) 
and jpjpatpa* (Life of a recluse) and the relations between roan 
and man in all social, mercantile and political matters, the 
relation between the souls and the relation between god and 
man. God is called ' <9f<Dwtr$ jy/jjpewtw ' ' Ocean of Dharma 
and Beneficent ' and those who attained to His condition are 

also called ' itfigtmir srsarQuiiir ^pio-suas frevrnju^id^ih Qj-kpekr&itj) 



>i 
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This love when reduced to action tries to remove pain and 
increase the pleasure of all sentient creatures. The ills to be 
removed and the pleasure to be secured are for the body, the 
mind and the soul. Thirty-two Dharmas are as such enumerated. 
& va Puja was nothing more than this. When one wants to honor 
and show his Jove to another it is not to his soul that he renders 
service but to his body. The Chetana and Achetana Prapancha 
form the Lord's body and the service is accordingly done in 
material and sentient forms which are all the creatures of God 
without distinction of race, creed or caste and the latter worship 
is of more importance than the one done to material forms. He 
concluded by emphasizing the importance of Vidya Danam now- 
adays and he suggested strenuous work on the following lines. 

(1) Improvement of the Vernaculars. 

(2) The imparting of religious and moral instructions by 
means of tuition in schools, lectures and pamphlets and books. 

(3) The giving of this Danam to all and to the depressed 
classes in particular. 

At the close of the address, he explained the object of the 
Saiva Siddhanta Mahasamaja and collections were commenced 
and two of the collection books were filled up at once. The 
able Secretary of the Samaja then delivered an interesting 
address on ' iwiliQuireoeSteir ' and mainly touched on the same 
subject as by previous speakers and he concluded with an 
eloquent appeal to the people tu support the Saiva Samaja. 
Mr. Jfianiyar of Tiruvarur spoke again on Temple administra- 
tion and suggested better improvements. After the Chairman 
closed the proceedings, memorial verses composed for the occasion 
by Sriman Arumuga Upadhyaya and Vkradarajaiya Pillai in 
which the Samaja and the Chairman and Mr. J. M. Nallasvami 
Pillai were blessed. This was brought to a close, a very 
interesting function, and the credit of the whole arrangements 
were due to Mr. Muttusvami Konar Avargal and Mittadars 
Thandigai Velu Gaundar Avargal, Kailasa Gaundnder Avargal 
and Rajah Go under Avargal and the laic President of the 
Samaja Muttukumarasviimi Mudaliyar Avargal. 

— * S.UUUBT " 
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Moral and Vernacular Instructions 
in Schools and Colleges.* 



Thcu'.iifsihwitif Mora! ami Vernacular insti ui-tioiw in Schools 
i\m\ Colleges is first becoming one of tin- raging problem* of 
l hi- day and it was in be regretted that sonic recent writers arc 
trying to introduce politics into the matter. The question is 
also being discussed wbelber our si hool-going children arc so 
very wanting in moral ed lira 1 inn. I for one think that it is not 
satisfactory as it should he: an<l at any rate, after the practical 
abolition ot the Vernaculars ,nnl Sanskrit in the College**, the 
future of our voting men is one to e.uise us great anxiety. 
They were studying at least a lew chapters of the Sacred 
Kiiral, a book uuparallcllcd in the literature of the world as 
I>r. C I". I 'ope said, but- no more have our young men any chance 
ol lea niiug the name of this book or of its great author. People 
who propose remedies for tile existing' state of things suggest 
the compilation and introduction of all sorts of moral text-books 
hut none of these books would really be satisfactory. Besides, 
moral instruction to be useful must begin from the very 
beginning. I. for one, am api to think that in the old system 
ol Vernacular education We have ever* guarantee ot a sound 
moral education. We have for instance in i'amil a graduated 
sei it.-, ol text books beginning with . lil/cntit and ending with 
the Sue red Kairal which are adapted for the instruction **f 
human beings in ;dl stage;- ol youth and adolescence; as soon 
as children have begun to --pell their words, Attitfufi is handed 

* This is ;i summary ol the lecture delivered at Pachaiyappa's Hall, 
Madras, on Saturday the JQih April 191 1, on the o.-ca^ion ot the Annual 
Meeting ot the Tamilian Arehcolo^tt a* Weekly, 
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to them and we have short aphoristic «.< nit iic: s of 2 or 5 words 
and each consisting of 2 or 3 Utters, which arc committed to 
memory and are easily remembered. And here 1 must notice 
the new system of teaching by training the eye and hand of 
the young, The old sytem consisted in making the young 
commit certain aphorisms to memory. And f would appeal to 
the learned Chairman who is an expert as to which of the two 
systems is good. There may be some use in the modern 
system but so far as the purpose for which they are intended 
the old system was good. We cannot demonstrate moral 
truths to little children and tell them about the why and where- 
fore of things. The first faculty to be exercised is the faculty 
of memory. They must remember the facts and inferences 
which they receive through the different senses and it will 
be time enough when they need to exerrise their sense of 
difference and sense of similarity. These moral aphorisms 
early stored indelibly in the minds of the young slowly work 
upon their minds as they develop from time to time and the 
full force and meaning is gathered just at the nick of time. 
These moral aphorisms contain an amount of stored up wisdom, 
the more and more you think on them, the greater is the light 
that dawns on one's vision. I have lectured to learnt*! 
audience for an hour or two on each of our grand old mother 
Auvai's aphorisms like utm^i—^tkjf Qj-c»vQ*><*. inc., and even 
then there may be hidden meanings which J have not been able 
to grasp. And here I would point out that our scheme of 
moral instruction is not a narrow one hut embraces all the 
activities of the human mind. Our Pui ushartams arc not one 
but four, Dharina, Artha, Kama and Moksha — jfpSi, Qui®*, 
£)«ru{A, rf<£. It embraces subjects affecting the liome, subjects 
dealing with man as a bread-winner, man as one of the 
body-politic, the man who seeks pleasure in the world and 
the man who seeks to retire from the slings and arrows 
of the world. These moral text books contain truths which 
are useful whether one is a lather or a husband or a son, 
whether one is a mercnaut or a politician, whether one is a 
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inert 1 pleasure stoker or a godly person. Our Sacred Kuja] as 
every one knows contains Mupp&l -sip*, QuKg<* and griruu and 
does not omit *Sili9.aruird*. It is in fact, an all comprehensive 
scheme of educating man as a whole and no one need say at it 
as thougli that one side of man would be given greater promi- 
nence than the other sides. And here I would put in a word 
for the old pial school system. And the moment this is 
mentioned, Prof. Rengacharva is reminded of the pinching 
of the ears and His Excellency Sir Arthur Lawley, the most 
popular of our Governors, of the ill ventilated school rooms. 
But we speak of the revival of the old pial school system 
we need not necessarily retain all its objectionable features. 
Our old system was cheap and effective and the poorest 
hamlet could afford one. But if yoii want to have good 
buildings and well-paid teachers, no one would object. But 
it is to the redeeming features of the old system that I wish 
to refer- In the first place that in the old teacher we had 
an efficient man. He was a Scholar and Pandit and was 
wedded to his profession all through life. And he imparted 
sound moral instruction by means of the texts we possess. As 
against this, what do we have ? Can the modern day element* 
ary school teachers compare in any way with the old set ? They 
are failures in life and most ill-equipped for the task of handling 
the fate of young lives. And what sort of text books have 
been substituted in their place. A series of readers in which, 
one is taught that horses neigh (@£}as>jj&%zr*QeBrj!ij&) and jackals 
howl (mS MK&ruSiJSaBr^rfi) and in which are comprised stories of 
Alibaba and the forty robbers, and learned papers on s£midj«j 
etc. And at the end are appended a few pages, only a few 
in which* a few aphorisms and verses picked from here and 
there are given. And in examining a girl school at Securt- 
derabad 1 found that the children had forgotten the verses learn- 
ed in the lower forms. They took no lasting hold in their minds. 
My suggestions would be : 

I. Get teachers of the old type of Panels for all the 
elementary schools and upwards. ?t 
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2. Make the education a purely vernacular one up to a 

certain stage. 

3. Introduce the old text books * in full in all the different 

forms. 

4. Re-introduce vernacular into the college classes. 
• This is a list of i$gir *>.<*— The Moral text books. 
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THE "AGAMIC BUREAU'* NOTES. 



With the next issue the eleventh volume comes to a close 
and with the July issue we step into the 
The fiuft, fwMttiit twelfth year of our existence. In the past 
and future, there has been an unusual tardiness in the 

appearance of the Journal due to many 
unavoidable circumstances over which man has no control. 
However we feel confident that our journal did not and floes 
not fail to create interest in the readers as the themes dealt out 
in the pages of our Journal are of eternal value. We are glad 
we have received from numerous readers words of encourage- 
ment and application. Many have declared that but for our 
Journal they would not have known anything about our 
Ancient National Religion — TheSivadvaita Siddhantam. Many 
are under the impression that this Saiva Religion is of recent 
origin because they are able to meet face to face with this 
religion through English translations and public lectures now. 
We are gl;;d that at least the thirteen long years' of strenuous 
efforts has borne fruit by opening the eyes of the people to this 
valuable and genuine religion. .Still we think our Religion 
is not known to many. Europe is not yet alive to the existence 
of our Religion. Savants like the late Doctor G. U. Pope, 
Hoisington and julien Vinson have done much for us by their 
translations of our Sacred books. Dr. I,. D. Barnett Litt. D. 
keeper of the Oriental Manuscripts of the British Museum is an 
admirer of our Religion and he is doing much in educating the 
English Public about our Religion. He has also contributed to 
our Journal and we sincerely offer our best thanks to him. 
Many Orientalists and Christian Missionaries have joined and 
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shaken hands with us as brother.*. We hope that in the near 
future our sacred Saivaism will become the universal Religion 
holding Fraternity, Equality and Tolerance as a few its Chief 
Principles. Saivism is eclectic in its character and the word 
k fdettic i is nothing but the translation of the word Siddhanta- 
siira or Sam a rasa. 

Now the Saiva Religion is found in almost all parts of the 
world and the extent is very wide as many other religion. We 
have adherents to this Faith everywhere, We may be correct 
when we sav thai all these have been achieved through our 
Journal which is the only one journal <»{' its kind in the whole 
world which speaks about our Saiva Religion and the art. litera- 
ture and cult of the Tamil Country, The word Tamil is used 
in a comprehensive term. Pandit 1). Sa variro van says : 

The word il Tamilian " both here and elsewhere is used in a wide 
sense. It comprises not oaly that section of tin; people of the South 
speaking the Tamil language, but all the people belonging to the same 
race and stock as the Tamils, wherever lliey may be, whether they 
represent sections speaking Tamil, Malayajain, Canarese, Telugu, etc., in 
the South, or the cognate Tongues in N01 tli India, or those found in other 
parts ot the Hast and even in the West, such as the Finns, Hungarians, 
etc. at Europe. 

The term Dravidiim brought into ux- once by Vi. Caldwell, as it 
refers exclusively to the the South Indian imputation, tails tu convey this 
new sense and has therefore been discarded, Tamil, being" tin 1 represen- 
tative tongue of the family and the term lamiliar. Iicing "as. elegant and 
as short as Aryan,*' it lias not been thought improper or inaccurate to 
call the whole population thai bed«*it, to that^ snrk hy the twin 
** Tamilian," 

There nre -till mnunn raMe l»^k> in Tair.il which are not 
yet brought to light \W pi«"i*t*5t k< translate in the yMgea of 
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our Journal the greatest of our Tamil classics in the order of 
their importance. Prof. Max Mullersays: " What we want 
are texts and translations, and any information that can throw 
light on the chronology of Indian Philosophy. • * * Such 
journals as Tht Light of Truth or the SiddhUftfa DipikH ha ve 
been doing most valuable service '. Max Muller is not one 
who will easily give his praise. Translation of Saiva Samaya 
iVV*i", Tiruvant(fiaya» t Unmai Vtfakkam, Sri Katttiia B&shyam 
Tirnmatttiram and Mani-Mekhalai and Pnrapporul /•>*//*! 
Mai at, t*urati&Hitru> Tirwriruttam etc., have appeared in our 
journal. 

From the next Volume we propose to publish the trans- 
lations of Purananujru by the late Dr. G. U. Pope whose 
Manuscripts were sent to us by the kindness of Mr. John 
V. Pope who has promised to give us Dr. Pope's translations 
of Palamoji and other great works. We propose to publish 
also an English translation of the Peri;ipuranam. We only 
request our Patrons and Subscribers to extend their kind 
patronage by which we propose to open up the treasury of 
Tamilian Antiquity, classics art and culture. We thank all 
our patrons for their past kindnesses. 



•*• 



We have received the report of the Society for the year 

1910 and the resolutions and proceedings 

The Tamilian f its Annual Meeting held in the Pachai- 

Arctiwolngicfli Society, yappa's Hall, Madras on the 29th April 

under the Presidency of Dewan Bahadur 
L. D. Svamikannu Pillai Avargal, m.a-, l.l.b. (Lond). The 
Report is satisfactory and appeals for further Co-operation and 
support. The society proposes to publish two Nos. 9 and 10, 
of Tamili-in Antiquary. The contents of No. 9 arc :— (i) " The 
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Orign of the Tamil Yejajas" by /'./. Iambi Pitlai Esq., h.r.a.s., 
Colombo, and (ii) " The Pallavas " by Rat Bahadur M. R. Ry , 
V. Venkayya Avargal, m.a., Government Epigraphist, Simla. 
The contents of No. 10 are : (1) "The Todas and their Tamilian 
Affinities" by M.Jivaratnam Esq., b.a., Madras, (2) 'Dravidian 
Astronomy and Its Affinity with the Chaldaean ", by Dr. l\ i'. 
Ramana Gastrin, Ph. D., k.z.s., (Losd.) ktc, Madras. 13) "The 
Period of Ten Tamil Idyls " by T. A. Rdmalingam ChettiyHr 
Esq., b.a., b.l., Tirupur, (4) The Monetary System of South 
India" by Devan Bahadur T. Desikachariyar Avargal, b.a., b.i.., 
Trichinopoly and (5) " Heroes and Heroins in Ancient Tamil- 
agam " by M. R&ghava Aiyangar Esq., Madura. The finan- 
cial state of the Society is fair and the accounts are correct but 
a great deal of arrears is left uncollected. The Society requests 
the members to send in their subscriptions as early as possible 
which alone will enable the Society to realize its objects. The 
most ambitious and the legitimate object of the Society is " to 
collect materials for the construction of an accurate history of 
the people of South India including Ceylon and* of their lan- 
guages and Literature and Religion and Philosophy". 

Will the Tamilians rise equal to the occasion with enthusiasm 
and patriotic feelings to achieve the grandest of the objects ? 

At the annual meeting the Report was read and adopt**p 
and a new council was elected for the year ion. M. R. Ry. 
T. Ramakrishna Pillai b. a., r. m. it. was elected a delegate to 
represent the society at the Universal Races Congress, London 
and to bespeak the cause of the Tamilian languages at the 
various Kuropean Universities he may visit. Then papers on 
"Music in Ancient India— a study from the Ram ay ana" by 
Mr. C. Tirumalayya Nayudu and "The Evolution of Tamil 
Viruttams" hv -Mr. F. N TanikSchala Mudalivar were read. 
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And lastly j. M. Nallasvami Pillai delivered a lecture on 
'* Moral instructions in Schools and Colleges." We give below 
a summary of the chairman's remarks and Mr. Nallasvami 
Pillai's lecture is published in this Number on p. 518 ante. 

Chairman's Remarks : — " The scope of the Tamilian 
Archaeological Society, as may he inferred from the evening's 
proceedings, is very varied and extensive and embraces in tact 
everything that concerns the art, literature and history of the 
Dravidian races of which the Tamil race is typical. Some com- 
plaint has been made by previous speakers of the want of 
public patronage under which the Society labours, but I think 
that the Society is necessarily very select in its composition 
and although the results of researches carried on in Dravidian 
history may ultimately reach the public in some tangible and 
useful form, they are for the present, confined to the few who 
choose to labour ungrudgingly in this difficult walk of science and 
to the pages of the journals devoted to archceology and antiquities. 
Still one might expect that on the occasion of the annual meetings 
of a learned Society like this, the public might manifest a little 
sympathy and when such sympath} 7 is not forthcoming the 
members who, it must not be forgotton, are, with all their 
unselfish devotion to science, human beings with human weak- 
nesses, might be allowed to feel and express some disappoint- 
ment. Such disappointment, it is true, is not likely to damp 
their ardour and I would refer to two of the papers just read, 
that on Ancient Music by Mr. Tirumalayya Nayudu, and on 
Tamil Virtdtams by Mr. Tanikachala Mudaliyar as proof of 
the verv great industry and erudition which the members of the 
Society bring to bear on their labour of love. Of Mr. 
Tirumalayya Nayudu's paper which has been taken as read, it 
is fortunately not necessary for me to speak in detail^ first 
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because I have not heard it, and secondly because if L had, I 
would not be qualified to judge of the merits of so learned, so 
well-known and so profound an authority on Indian Music. In 
the paper by Mr. Tanikachalam Mudaliyar there is more re- 
assuring ground because although he spoke a good deal of 
music, all of us understood him to refer to the terra firma of 
prosody and rhythm which even those "might enjoy to whom it 
has noi been given to discourse music or to discourse on it. 
One regret I probably share with most of my hearers, that we 
had not devoted to the subject of Tamil prosody and its endless 
varieties of rhythm the attention which enthusiasts like Mr. 
Tanikachalam Mudaliyar have bestowed with such rich results 
for the benefit of Tamilian Archaeological Society. 

Coming now to the subject of Mr. Nallasvami Pillai's 
remarks, I thank him for inviting me to contribute to this 
discussion, but I respectfully decline to enter the arena which is 
already in a white heat of discussion. Everybody, including 
those who engineered the recent changes in the University Arts 
courses, regrets that the Dra vidian languages have been so- 
badly treated. 1 hope that the matter is not past recall and that 
the representations of the friends of Dravidian literature will 
be successful : but in the meanwhile it behoves every graduate 
and every educated man belonging to the Dravidian races to 
do for that literature what has been done for a century past 
by educated Englishman for their language. Jt is common 
knowledge that at the time when English philology began to be 
cultivated in earnest, that is at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, English was not part of the curriculum of English 
schools; nevertheless Englishmen felt it their duty to place the 
English language as a subject of study on the same pedestal 
with the classical languages and three generations of English 
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philologists liave succeeded in achieving this object. J have no 
doubt that with equal persistence in an equally deserving 
cause, students of the Dravidian languages will succeed in 
winning back, for those languages, the place in the educational 
system which they enjoyed for several hundred years and 
which they now mote than ever deserve to occupy." 

••• 

We have much pleasure in informing our Subscribers that 
our offices and printing press have been 
Our Neu Hiiil.linKs removed to a new and spacious building 
specially built for our purposes at 4 20, 
Maddox Street, Vepery. Owing to this change of premises 
we are required to make a fresh declaration under the Press 
Act. The press was re-registered on the 5th of May only. Our 
Journal also was re-registered on the 16th June before His wor- 
ship the Chief Presidency Magistrate. We offer our sincerest 
thanks to the authorities for not calling upon us to deposit any 
security and we shall always he deserving their confidence and 
respect. Our delay is due to this re-registry and we hope 
everything will be all riglu in the future. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



THE IMPRISONMENT. 

As soon as the sun had arisen, those who came to worship 
the goddess of the temple and the divinity in the pillar, finding 
the prince lying there slain, went and informed the Sages in the 
Chakra-Vlla-Kottam ; and they demanded of Mani-Mekhalai 
if she knew ought of his death. She related to them all that 
had passed, whereupon they put the corpse and Mani-Mekhalai 
under separate guards and went to inform the king as he- sat in 
state in his audience-chamber. The case was clear. The prince 
had been caught and slain in an amorous intrigue. This they 
represented to the king and comforted him by telling him of 
other princes* of his own royal line who had sinned and suffered 
in a Miriiar way. 

•fhese ascetic Sages relate to the long two stories of kings' children 
who had* been punished for licentiousness. Of these ihe first is, '" Tha 
History of Kagandan's son". 
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After hearing all that the Sages had to say, the king 
calmly called one of his chief courtiers and said "Utaya- 
Kumaran whom I ought to have slain myself has been killed by 



This is as follows : in times by-gone, Parasu-Raman (an incarnation 
of Vishnu), came to the South with the intention of destroying all the kings 
that ruled there. But Durga warned the king whose name was 
Kartdan not to fight with him, but flee to some other city. He accord- 
ingly gave up the city to one of his warriors called Kagandan saying to 
him " Parasu-Raman has sworn hostility to none but kings. He will not 
war with thee. Gaurd the city till at the command of the Sage Augustya 
I return. Since thou art his guardian the city shall bear the name of 
Kaganti." Saying this he departed. Kagandan, was thus installed, had two 
sons of whom the younger seeing one day a Brahmin women whose name 
was Marudi bathing at the mouth of the Kaviri, was enamoured of her 
and called her to come to him. She fled confounded saying to herself 
" Modest women at whose command rain falls, enter not into the minds of 
others. But my image has entered his soul. Therefore henceforth I 
am unworthy to light the Brahman's three-fold household fires. What 
can be the cause of this ?" So with sorrow she turned away from her own 
door and entered the Demon Square exclaiming " Oh God I haVe done 
no fault against my husband ; but my image has found easy access into 
another's mind ; tell me of what fault this is the punishment. They say 
that it is thy office to tie with cords those that fail in their ascetic 
duties, and all other wicked persons. If thou dost not so bind me, 
is it because thou findest no fault in me?" To her thus piteously 
exclaiming, the " Demon of the Square" appeared and said u Oh innocent 
soul give ear ! 

-'Ponder well the weighty saying of the truthful bard 

She worships not the gods, but to her husband renders homage 

due, 
So when she bids it rain, the rain shall fall ; " 

" But thou hast listened to false tales ; to words that stir laughter, 
delighting in festivals where there is dancing with music and singing and 
hast surrendered thyself to the glamour of temple worship ; and thus at 
thy command, no cloud pours down its rain, and thou hast lost the power 
that inflames otheiii" hearts wbidi all excellent thastc women possess. JJ 
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that stranger who, sinrr he slew him without inquiry, has com- 
mitted a grievous sin. But, 

The ascetic duties of renouncing Sages, and woman's chastity. 
Cannot exist if kings guard not as them befits ; 

So saying he decreed that his son's body should be thrown into 
the earth with the wheel of chariot upon it, in order that all 



thou wilt abandon these things 1 tell thee of, the cloud wi' , listen to thy 
voice and pour forth its rain. I will not bind thee as I 1 ,ind the women 
who follow their own hearts' imaginings. The king punishes in seven 
days those who have committed crimes ; if within that time he does not 
punish, I shall do my duty." As the demon had said, within seven days 
that erring prince fell by his father's sword. 

Tlie second story told by these ascetics was " The -history of the 
generous Merchant Dharma-Dattan" This merchant had a cousin 
whose name was Visakhai. The two were much in love with one another 
and often held pleasant converse together. People of the town seeing this 
began to spread slanderous tales about them and said we shall have 
a Gandarva wedding here. Visakhai hearing this fled to the world's 
M Choultry " and said to the pillar-deity " 1 pray thee cause this scandal 
to cease." Accordingly, the pillar-deity uttered aloud with its divine 
voice the wards " Oh dwellers in the town, she is utterly faultless'*. 
Hearing this the town-folks wondered and applauded her. But Visakhai 
said to herself if this divinity bad not cleared up the mystery these people 
would never have ceased to doubt me. In a future birth 1 will become my 
cousins wife; but in this birth I cannot wed him. Saying this to her 
mother, she went into a nunnery and led an ascetic "life. After this 
Dharma-Dattan offering greatful praises to the pillar divinity, left Kaviri- 
Pumpattinain and settled in Madura, vowing that he would never marry 
since Visakhai was unobtainable. In Madura as a virtuous merchant 
he amassed a great fortune, attained the distinction of the " Margosa 
Flower " ami lived as a distinguished citizen till his sixtieth year. Then 
a Brahman came to him and said " Why dost thou live unmarried in this 
city ? Hast thou not heard that the man without a wife can never 
reach the world of - the gods whatever charitable works he may perform. 
Hasten home to thy city and get thee a wife." Accordingly Dharma- 
Daiutn left Madura and < anre home to this city, Vtaakhai bearing of bis 
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other kings might take warning, and know that one unworthy 
had been born in his royal line. He also commanded that the 
songstress Marii-Mekhalai should be thrown into prison. 



arrival, without any hesitation quitted her nunnery and coming to him said 
" We know one another no more ; where is the beauty that distracted us 
then. Thou art sixty years old and my once shining tresses are grey. In 
this birth for us, youth and love are no more. In another birth that 1 
shall be thy spouse is certain : 

" Youth endures not ; the body endures not; 
Stores of rich accumulated wealth endure not . 
The world of the gods and children are not 
Abounding virtue alone shall be ours. 

Therefore on all sides bestow thy gifts." Accordingly he showed her all 
his wealth and together they employed it in works of charity. Mean- 
while, she was going in the street, the elder brother of him who had been 
slain on account of Marudi beheld her, and becoming enamoured of 
her, raised his hand to take the garland from his own head intending to 
throw it upon her; but owing to her supernatural virtue the upraised 
hand -was caught in the tufts of his hair and could not be disentangled. 
The news of' this prodigy was carried to the king Kandan, the father of 
the offending prince, and he in wroth slew his son. The king replied to 
tliese sayings of the sages •* So far you have told me of vices of the olden 
time, but in our own days are there any such evils ? " To this the Sages 
replied, 

"Those who know the perfect truth in this whole world. 

Declare that five things all men must abduce. 

Toddy, and lies, and theft, and murder 

And unrestrained lust, 

Those that have abduced the last are free from the other four, 

But those that are not free from lust are slaves of all, nor is their 

penance true. 
Oh King of this wide earth, they fall 
To tortures unbearable in hell." 
After this the sages told him the sad story of his son's death. 
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CHAPTER XX IJ J. 

THE RELtAJji; FROM PKlSoN. 

After this by the kings command an old woman called 
Vasantavai who was a confidential friend of all, in the king's 
Harem, was sent for and administered consolation in her way to 
the queen. After her departure the queen concealing her grief 
at the loss of her son resolved in her mind that she would by 
deceit bring about Mani-Mekhalai 's destruction, and accord- 
ingly said to the king "Mighty Monarch, Utaya-Kumaran who 
was infatuated by the beggar-girl Mani-Mekhalai was un- 
worthy of the throne. It was befitting that he should meet 
with such a death. But Mani-Mekhalai does not deserve 
imprisonment." The king replied " If that is your opinion let 
her be released." The queen then took Mni-Mekhalai, into the 
palace and gave her a medicine which was to have the effect of 
destroying her reason, so that, the people of the town- might 
torment her as a mad-woman. But as Marii-Mekhalai had 
received supernatural knowledge of embodiments to come, was 
entirely unaffected by the maddening poison. The queen next 
bribed a wretched youth to enter Mani-Mekhalai's chamber 
and disgrace her. 3ut Mani-Mekhalai aware of the wicked 
intention repeated a magic spell by which her form was 
changed into that of a man, and the youth seeing as he supposed 
a man in the woman's appartments, into which no male could 
be admitted feared some great disaster and at once fled away. 
The queen then said •* I will not suffer the girl to live who has 
caused my son's infatuation and death". So she cast her into a 
dark dungeon. But Mani-MfckhaJai repeated the spell by 
which she was able to live entirely without sustenence and so 
remained unaffected by her imprisoment. The queen was now 
subdued and falling at Mani-Mekhalai's feet with many tears 
exclaimed " Forgive a mother who suffers anguish because of 
the loss of her son." Mani-Mekhalai replied "Id my last birtfa 
when Iragulan, my husband, whose mother was Nilapati, died 
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by the bite of ;i serpent, I in despair threw myself into the 
flames. Then : 

" Why weepest thou for the young prince ? 

Oh damsel as a flowerlet sweet, this befits tb^e not. 

Is it for the body thou dost weep or for the soul. 

If for the body who bore it forth. 

And left it in tbe burning ground ? 

If for the soul hard is it to discern. 

The home which deeds performed, hath gained for it. 

'Tis for the soul thou weepest but I ween 

That every living soul deserves thy tear " 

The Vidyadaran has slain thy son. I will tell thee for 
what evil deed he slew him. In a former birth the cook threw 
down the food, and your son therefore slew him. For that 
deed, in that birth, the serpent stung him and in this birth 
the Vinjayan's sword. She then related to the queen her pre- 
vious history and concluded with these words " all these evils 
thou hast done to me ; but in a former birth thou wert my 
husband's mother, and therefore to bring thee to the knowledge 
of the truth, I have stayed here, though by magic spells 1 could 
easily have escaped away. Hear thou the things that bring 
sufferings to men are five, lust, murder, drunkenness, falsehood 
and theft. Those who have cast these off are virtuous : 

" Those that have slain anger are the truly wise 
Those who flourish in the wide earth are those who shun the 

company of evil men. 
Those who know the world, 

Those who have relieved the fierce hunger of suffering ones, 
Those who know how to assuage the sufferings of men. 
Those who are full of ceaseless love to all mankind, 
Those that understand the lessons of goodly wisdom." 

So the queen enlightened by this teaching bowed down before 
Maoi-Mekhalai who said " Thou art the mother of my husband; 
Thou art the king's august spouse ; it is not fitting that thou 
shouldst bow before me." So she herself, with love bowed down 
before the queen. 
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CHAPTKR XXIV 



THE VISIT TO AI'UTRAN's LAND 

Sittirapati, the old grand-mother of Mani-Mekhalai hearing 
of the death of Utaya-Kumaran who had pursued Mani- 
Mekhalai and had fallen by the sword of the Vinjayau, and that 
Mani-Mekhalai was in prison, was greatly troubled in mind, 
and presented herself before the queen exclaiming " Oh great 
Queen, Mstavi hearing of the death of Kdvalan has forsaken her 
old immoral life and has gone into a home of ascetics while her 
daughter the dancing girl (meaning Mafli-MekhalaiJ, has taken 
up a beggar's cup and goes from house to house soliciting 
alms. All this is mere laughable folly. Meanwhile, besides the 
death of Utaya-Kumaran, there is another great affliction which 
impends over the city from Mani-Mekhalai. I will tell you the 
story: Once on a day the king walking in a grove of trees 
saw a maiden of exceeding beauty, fell in love with her, and 
there enjoyed her society for a month, at the end of which time 
she departed. At that very time a Jain devotee possessed of 
miraculous powers came that way. Seeing him the king went 
and bowing down to him said ' a damsel dear to me as my life 
is somewhere hidden here, have you seen her ? If so tell me ', 
That devotee replied ' I have not now seen her, but I knew 
her in former days, she is the daughter of the king qf the Naga- 
land, whose name is Valai Vaoan whose wife is Vasamayilai. 
Her name is Pilivalai. When she was born, the astrologers 
said • She would bear a child to the king of the Solar race '. 
This happened long ago, she is the damsel you seek. Her son 
will come to you, but she will return no more, do not be 
troubled. One thing more I will tell thee; on the day that the 
feast of lndra is nerdected, your city will be swallowed up by 
the sea, and this at the command of Mani-Mekhalai, the tutelary 
goddess. This ifc according to the curse of lndra, and will 
not fail. There/ore believing what 1 say to be true, see that tbe 
feast of lndra is duly kept each year, lest your city be 
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swallowed up.' So saying he departed. From that day forth all 
the inhabitants of this city have lived in trembling anticipation 
of the destruction, and 1 too am in dread, lest the divinity Mani- 
Mekhalai hearing that the maiden who bears her name is 
suffering here, should come to put an end to it. Therefore, that 
the goddess may be favourable, give up the dancing girl to me 
that she may return to my home." The queen hearing this 
replied : 

" Drunkenness and lies and lust and murder foul 
And theft are things that mighty souls reject. 

But the life is an unclean one, for prostitution is thy cherished 
employment. This damsel shall not enter thy home; it is 
befitting that she remains with me." Now Matavi hearing of 
the condition of Mani-Mekhalai, told the tidings to Sutamati 
and in distress they both of them sought Arvana-Adigal and 
told him, and together with him went to the queen to release 
her from her prison. As soon as the queen saw them, she rose 
up, went to meet the sage and bowed at his feet. He gave 
them his blessing saying ' May ye be blessed with wisdom '. 
They then placed him a seat of honour, washed his feet, and 
paid him all due respect, the Queen saying ' our good deeds 
have brought you hither, oh distinguished Sage : 

Though thy words of wisdom never fail, mayest thou live 
In this thine aged form for many a blesssd year ! 

He replied ' though I am still in this body, I am as a setting 
sun: 

They are born, they are old, they suffer from diaeaae. 
And they are dead, so are men described. 

He then taught her the twelve prime causes, the 'Nidanam', 
saying 'learn ye and cherish ever more virtue, thus live holily." 
Afterwards addressing himself to Mani-Mekhalai he said ' after 
thou hast heard the religious teachings of the other sects, these 
too with all their developments, I will cause thee to understand'. 
He then rose to go. And Mani-Mekhalai rising bowed to him 
and said to the queen and the others, « forget ye not the words 
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of instruction which Aravana-Adigyj has spoken, conduct 
yourselves in the way he has prescribed and since I remain 
in this city, they will daunt me with Utaya-Kumaran's name I 
will leave the city, will go to Aputran's land, with him will 
visit Mani-Pallavam, will behold the shrine of Buddha, will then 
go to Vaftji and after 1 have beheld the matron deity (Kannagi) 
I will go everywhere performing deeds of charity. Take no 
thought for me for no harm r^n befall me.' Thus saying she 
respectfully saluted them and after the sun had set, in the 
evening she went to the Choultry, where she devoutly walked 
round the shrine of Sambapati and the pillar deity, and then 
flying forth, went forth and alighted in the grove which is in the 
precincts of the city of the 4 Virtuous King ' who is Indra's son. 
There she rested and seeing a sage, she respectfully saluted 
him and asked ' What city is this, and who is its king ?' The 
Sage replied 'This is Nagapuram, (Nagpore). Its king is the 
virtuous king son of BhQmi-chandran. From the time of his 
birth in this land rain has never failed ; the earth, the trees, and 
everything else have flourished and yielded abundantly ; and 
no living creature has suffered any pain." Thus he uttered 
praises of the king. 



CHAPTKK XXV 

WITH APUTRAN MA^I-MEKIIALAI VISITS THE MAM-PAIJ-AVAM. 

At that lime the virtuous Icing together with his queen 
came into the grove and seeing the Sage called Dharma- 
Savagan began to question him : 

"Of virtue and of vice, of things eternal, and things that past away 
Of sorrow and of the world where spirits dwell, of grief. 
Of birth from clinging desires, and escape from all desire. 
Of union- with the lofy one, they asked him many things," 

After that, " Who is this damsel here of surpassing beauty, who 
bears in her hand a beggar's cup, and asks for alms ? " they 
asked. A courtier standing near respectfully replied "She is 
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one that has no equal, formerly I went to kavirip-Pumpattinam 
to visit my friend Ki!li-V;ijavan and there Aruvaija-Acjgal told 
me her whole history, this is the self-same damsel." Then Mani- 
Mekhalai addressing herself to the king said " the cup that was 
in thy hand is now in, mine, it would seem that your prosperity 
has bewildered you. What have you done? You must go to 
Maii-Pallavam and see the shrine of Buddha, or you cannot 
know the story of your former birth. Therefore, oh King, come 
thither with me." So saying she rose and passing through 
the air before the setting of the sun she alighted at the Mani- 
Pallavam, walked in worship around it, and beheld the shrine 
of Buddha. That revealed to her her former birth. While she 
stood there wrapped in amaze, the virtuous king leaving the 
grove and entering the city, came to his mother who had 
nursed, and asked her to tell him the history of his life, hearing 
which he was troubled and feeling disgust at his royal estate, 
announced his determination to renounce it and become an 
ascetic. His councillor called Janamittiratt came forward and 
bowing before him sail "Oh King may est thou live happily, 
listen to my words, before thou becamest king of this land for 
twelve years, it was without rain and famine devastated the 
country. At that time in the midst of this suffering people, 
thou earnest and all things have revived, and prospered under 
thy dominion. All living creatures have ceased to sorrow, 
and lived happy lives. If thou shouldst depart all living 
creatures like an infant, torn from its mother's bosom, will 
bewail their lot. If thou shouldst abandon the world, thus 
situated, desiring only thine own profit, it will be an unbefit- 
ting act. 

" To think nothing of his own life, cherishing others* lives, 
Is the virtm prescribed to the Lord of living men ". 

The King hearing this said •« I have an unquenchable desire to 
visit Mani-Pallavam and worship the shrine. Therefore, 1 will 
go thither and return. For one month it shall be thy dyty 
to rule and guard this city." So saying, be set out apd. 
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reaching the sea-shore embarked in a ship and sailed to Mani- 
PaMavam. Forthwith Mani-Mfckhalai came and taking hinr 
with her, went round the island, and showed him the sacred 
shrine where men are taught the story of their former birth. 
The King beheld it and worshipped, and while he was so doing 
it revealed to him all his former embodiment. He then prais- 
ing the Chintadivi who had given liim the unfailing cup arose 
and with Mani-Mekhalai went towards the South-west and re- 
mained in the shadow of a laurel tree on the bank of the Gomuki. 
Then, Tivatilakai aware of their presence came and said "Oh 
great one who didst relieve the pressing griefs of men, bearing 
in thy hand the cup that gives them food, these are the bodies 
of the nine merchants who died here ; hearing of thy death 
when after having forgotten thee, they left thee alone on this 
island and sailed away, but remembering thee returned. Their 
companions hearing of their death also themselves died. Under 
the sand heaped up by the waves, beneath the shade of that 
laurel tree, reposes thy former body. Thou didst destroy thy 
life grieving for thy own life and so didst destroy the lives 
of others who came here the day after. Thou wert then 
no King but a murderer." She then turned to Mani-Mekhalai 
and said "The sea has swallowed up Kavirip-Pumpattinam, 
I wili tell thee why. Pilivajai, daughter of the King of the 
Naga-land, together with the child she bore came to this island, 
and went round the shrine worshipping and praising, and then 
Kant bail Chetti came in his ship to the island, and Pilivalai 
came to him and said "This is the King's son ; take him to his 
proper home "; and so saying she placed the infant in his arms. 
He greatly rejoicing re-embarked, but his ship was wrecked. 
Some on board escaped and went to Kavirip-Pumpaftinani and 
told the King of the loss of his son. Hearing that, he was over- 
whelmed with grief, and went wandering on the seashore, and so 
he forgot to celebrate the feast of Indra, and so the goddess 
Mani-Mekhalai was wroth and cursed the city. According to 
her curse the sea swept over it and the King departed to another 
land. Ajavana-AdigaJ with Matavi and Sutamati without any 
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difficulty had reached the city of Vafiji." When she had 
gone the virtuous King dug up the sand on the shore and 
seeing the bones of his former body was overcome with grief. 
Mani-Mekhalai comforted him, gave him needful spiritual in- 
struction and sent him back to his city. She herself passed 
through the air, and went-to the city of Vafiji. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

MAtfl-AlfcKUALAl ENTERS THE CHEAT CITY VANJI. 

When Mani-Mekhalai reached the city of Vafiji she was 
filled with desire to see Kannagi and her father Kovalan and 
accordingly went to the temple and worshipping Kannagi said 
" When your husband died, you knowing it did not die with 
him, nor perform the rites pertaining to widowhood ; but in 
your wroth you destroyed the city of Madura ; I pray you to 
tell me the reason why". The matron goddess Kannagi replied 
" Unable to endure my grief for the death that befell my lord, I 
began to destroy Madura by fire, then Madura-pati, the goddess 
of that city, appeared before me and said 'The suffering you 
have now endured is the punishment of a crime committed in a 
former birth, 1 will tell you of this : In former days Vasu, King 
of the city of Siiigapuram in the land of Kalinga, and Kumaran, 
King of Kapilapuram, quarrelled and fought with one another. 
At that time a man who was selling merchandise in the bazaar- 
street of Sin ga pur am together with his wife was seen by 
Bharatan who was employed in the same city and had a spite 
against him. This Bharatan denounced that Sangaman as a 
spy of the enemy ; and so without having committed any fault 
Sangaman was slain by the King. His wife's name was N ill. 
She overwhelmed with grief for her husband's murder, rushed 
to the crest of neighbouring mountain, resolved to throw her- 
self down and die. Dying she uttered this imprecation ' may 
those who have caused this sorrow suffer for it in another birth. 
That Bharatan was born again as Kovalan. Through that sin yc 
have suffered, fcach one must expiate the evil deed:* one lias 
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wrought in one birth by the sufferings of the next.' Hearing 
this my anger was still not appeased and 1 eaused the city to 
be consumed with fire. On account of the good deeds we had 
done, I and my husband have become gods, and as such are 
worshipped here. When our good deeds have been fully 
recorded and have been exhausted we shall yet doubtless have 
to expiate the sins wrought in anger. Thus born again and 
again, when our merits are exhausted we shall expiate our sins ; 
and when these have been exhausted born again and again our 
virtues will be rewarded, thus we pass through the troublesome 
sea of changing embodiment. At the last in the country of 
Magada and in the town of Kapilai the sun of Buddha shall 
arise, and under the Bod hi tree he will be seated in glory, 
expounding the four fundamental truths* and the twelve subsi- 
diary doctrines J, the truth concerning births and their cessations. 
When he has expounded those and when pure light fills the 
whole of this Lhakra-vajam we shall hear those words of 
teaching, renounce all and obtain Nirvana. Because of our 
obtaining this reward is the virtue that we have acquired in„ 
praising together with 30ur father the seven changes of India 
revealed in the Buddhist temple of Kavirip-Pumpatlinam. Jt 
will be long before we attain that consummation. Ere that we 
shall have performed many supernatural works. Meanwhile 
hear thou the expositions of the leaders of all the diffenng sects, 
and finding none of them reveal the truth, thou shalt cling to 
the Buddhist faith." Hearing this Mani-Mekhalai adored them 
and pronouncing the spell by which her form was changed she 
assumed the guise of a devotee, and departed praising the 
great city of Senkuth ivan > the Chera King who reigns over the 

renowned city of Vanji. 

(To be continued.) 

G. U, P. 

* These are Birth (Misery i, Cause of Mirth, Removal of Birth or Salva- 
tion, and the Way for Sah ation — Ed. L. T. 

* These are ignorance, action or conduct, knowledge or consciousness 
dislike, cause, evil; enjoyment, desue, adherence or love, biith, cieaUun 
and elltxt. — Ed. L. T. 
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THE CORONATION 

Of thoir Imperial Majesties King-Emperor GEORGE V, 
and Queen-Empress MARY. 



sfitf * jf. HtffLj'OTei' (?aui5^«p Gll/T'E^j' 

Hail to the Sa^es, to the Gods, and Kine all Mail ! 
Let drop the gentle rain, tlu Sovran's days ii crease 
May i lava's name resound and all corrupt deeds fail 
And let all these ills that affli t the world decrease. 

In invoking the choicest blessings of the God of Gods on 
their Majesties, on the auspicious and joyous occasion of their 
Coronation, we repeat the very same prayer of our Lord 
Jnanasambandha which we recited on the happy occasion of the 
Diamond Jubilee of Victoria the Good, in commemoration of 
which it may be remembered our Journal was started *. Since 
then, another Sovereign, Edward the Peace-maker had reigned 
and had been gathered to the feet of the Lord. We have lived 
as such through two reigns, and under the most happy auguries, 
we are entering into a third reign of our Sovereign Lord King 
GEORGE V. Never before in the history of the world, had such 
jubilation been manifested o j the coronation of a King, all the 
world over. Though it h; d been decreed that June 22 is not 
to be officially celebrated , india, yet the occasion was seized 

* i.e., on the 21st June 1897. 
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on, in every nook and corner of India, by the people themselves 

and without any official promptings, and a most spontaneous 

and enthusiastic demonstration of their love and loyalty to the 

British Throne is the result. Our King Emperor is dear to us 

as the illustrious descendant of two great Sovereigns under 

whom we had enjoyed peace and prosperity. He has become 

dearer to us on his own account. For who does not remember 

his fervent appeal for greater sympathy to Indians alter his 

return from India ? And who does not remember his ardent 

desire to be crowned once more in the most ancient capital 

of India ? Our hearts are glad to-day as are the hearts of 

millions all the world over, whether they owe fealty to the 

British Throne or not. This tremendous volume of Love, and 

Prayer for the prosperity of our Sovereign cannot but conduce 

to his great Good ; for the King is ever the Soul of the people. 

We rejoice in the fact the Great God in his Supreme Mercy 

has entrusted us to the care of the British Throne. We rejoice 

in the fact that we have enjoyed the blessings ot British Rule 

under the last two reigns. We rejoice in the fact that the 

present reign of our gracious Sovereign George V., begun 

under such good auspices will prove to us the most glorious of 

all. We rejoice in the fact that to day is the coronation day of 

our most August Sovereign. Our hearts are brimming over and 

over with joy on this the most auspicious event. We again once 

more send forth our fervent prayer to our Lord Siva, the Lord 

of all nations that He may bless him with long life and infinite 

wisdom and scatter peace and plenty throughout his vast 

dominions. We are beginning also a new year, and we 

invoke our Lod's blessing for our Journal and all its numerous 

readers ! 
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I Hi: CORONATION ODES. 

1. 

_ty air far Ji i C (?(_-i •fiiuirtii jyiijinKJi &M*.m4ft 
o> r.* *G?oOT ! j&hivlft tfiifiiz&i fflffitraV* ! 
<t\t) s\'rsnf ( fi rytafSMX fj^MtWJF-? fSty&t t 

■T-S3VI 8w Qujfa&iir ffi.TL.ty.3BT* aSJW /_CTT, 

jfy(ffji&T,t'c ^saTLjLo jf/i*j> t >i flurQtitr 

^4>Lshn ojjrs wssii.iirsi junnictua: >msxri(£t to. 

5 gkllBsst C*(dt? hsaQsiiiTssv ssfytfimo'ir 
jysw&sr ( * ojji/ji^ti ^terf SUQJ3W QupQf?;'iT 
&Jjhj3MB a it Ti &nf$eB dsesrQjSBjf&iLb 
ihtl^-PlL L^iresrliuT lampaor Li>ft i Qir<? 
S^dt tairj' •rasjTK as sir QByso 
Smffi suit Gam & Q&irsir&dstr QiufitoWth 
Sc'SHttS/i QtJtuffr&} Qfttsf-jfii ffit_tf^iii 
^/(/Ksudasi u,r h98sh £)3jnt Coiu ! eatfipi ! 

jg)S.'(djSU^ Qs.WiSiij J§)fl©lU m/TLLtf-SV 

^^/•aj*anjr «TBd5i'jf Q i /,£?<$ euu Qujpiic 

^jKfiKSC SiiT atm Uf-tt gg) J£U $ tl5 50 QuJpQ Wi'li, 

§)&*tr QpwQif $}*&&,!> QaiwuuSlmfi ? 

Qpiiasti Q*isii«n*. er»««ir««6r ma east 
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gjtsFlQtu, furiiSsuQ^tt) TistiQaitit'a $Qai pso2st> : 

sQ{u f QuppeBu QuQpgi'SiiirLc ereuir Qup(flffQff ? 
ojitQw, s^ppdS* QQjrstiitia erai^p (ttfQr ? 
gTJ^ Lonrcor ! msirsiratr LCtssrar I 
^i_ura) iS<se>pt9sk suarr&i&ca ,g£<£«<jc, 
cur «> ipaji^_ vMsntpajtrtu tairipm iSartcixstr 
J§}*j£S«j mirGSlui fi/ii/SePmp. KirQith 
jgj&mQajTji QsekjKih erjfl&pp 

T. Chclvakcsavaraya Mudamyar, K.A., 

Pro/e$aor of Tamil, 
Pachchaiyappa't Colltge, l&adra*. 



II. 

arif i|i££*aj;fluir , 

Q&mQsfr Qeiiirm^s Q&mQ&.r Qmnrii^m 
tStmarp Q^wuf-Qmk Qunfl *r^a> 1 

«/ry9 mdrnrof ! eurjfl toorcvar ! 
!§}*>«(*)£$ Qti«r«r «fl0«jp «r£»ju> 

#r*,<s@ Q#«ia>« psairu QupQp 
gfyijp Qpup ^(5*© wrmp*)f 

^ar&HrdS* Qt_nfituir onfliu Qu^sQr I 
3 
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Q&iup pevppsjb /SsQgCb L-jpevGU I 
&aQjr euirpfBtuirfS^ &irirtou GueiTw ! 

ujrpas&r i—&pir uffirei] LdssflQiu I 

ldS Lpeutt iu« Jtii&i&ttjii t asm safl &_ <&nrj&i<a*fjnja 
rf^iuiiSTxT, Qiuestusnp Q<usssresBi<& jgj&xsirf} 
gt waSstr tuir^a/ jsie&iLfttf su^Qesr \ 

GT&iLb QnmasT GTLp&>/rir ^irsbmin 

f? ( ®Od(f 6WT j irsert — ff/r js«w ljitlo Lj&tnrdt irr& 

t-jsi<£p siri ujiv sw ljsx to_ajnir Q/ iiraia jp 

Liineuir ajir(eff)Ui Ljsnruffsrd Qsearjpith 
it-OBit—it Qtoewfiar QiJpiJBtuiTtu iGicitQQfantJ}, 

«^,6»fi_Q/ CT/E//K/63Tt£l J^> (Tlj (6Wj <» .^fjTJ^a. 
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AN ORIENTAL COLLKGE. 



1. 
It may be remembered that 14 years ago, we cormienccd a 
series of articles in this Magazine on the pre-e, line nee of 
Vernaculars and on an Oriental Side to our University. The 
scheme of an oriental side was then proposed by Dr. D. Duncan 
and Sir S. Subrahmaniya Iyer. We advocated it very strongly 
at the time, though we at the same time condemned the proposal 
of some to do away with the vernaculars from the university 
curricula. We summarised our conclusions as follows in 
Vol. I., p. 45. 

" For the university, to open an oriental faculty, admitting its alumni 
to high degrees in pure Vernacular literature, insisting on a minimum 
standard in English, if necessary, you may call the degrees F.A. ; B.A., or 
any other two letters. To admit to university Honorary degrees, men of 
undoubted native scholarship, on whom the Government is bestowing 
titles of honor. 

" 2. For the colleges and schools to provide chairs to vernacular 
languages with decent salaries attached to them. 

"3. To provide scholarships and foundations in connection with 
particular colleges and schools, from government, university and private 
sources, to enable the best of their alumni to turn out as teachers and 
translators, providing them with work and means, as soon as their period 
of scholarship tenure is over, and they have fully qualified and equipped 
themselves. 

" 4. To aid fully and partially from any and all these sources, the 
work of translating and publishing in Vernacular, approved books in 
English or on approved subjects, both original and otherwise. 

"5. To add gradually such books into the curricula for tha higher 
degrees in the vernacular. 

" 6. To admit to the post of pandits, persons possessing such 
Vernacular degrees. 

* Proposed to be opened in Madras in connection with the Exarni* 
nation for Titles in Oriental Learning. 
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" 7 To make such degrees sufficient for the entrance into govern- 
ment service which are mostly clerical and up to a pay of Rupees fifty. 

"8 To institute some of the Examinations in special tests in the 
Vernacular as was done before. 

" A friend of ours asked us, that if these things are necessary and are 
carried out, what necessity there was for adding the vernaculars to the 
ordinary University curricula, and burdening the students with their 
special study. But this will be ignoring the whole line of our argument 
and the past history of education in this country. We say that Verna- 
cular Education is absolutely essential for any and every one, and we 
cannot afford to take away this instrument of knowledge, however 
imperfectly used from the large class of school-going-population, having 
regard to the fact, again, that all the reforms proposed now could not 
possibly be carried out, all at once, and they may not bear fruit all so soon 
as we may desire, and that a very large class may not be attracted, all at 
once, by the inducements and facilities. Such a thing must all be a work 
of time ; and as such, the question of doing away with Vernaculars from 
the ordinary curricula need not be entertained for a moment for the 
present ". 

The Scheme fell through, however, then, owing to the 
strong opposition that was evinced. What was failed to be 
achieved then was done by the strong advocacy of the 
Hon'ble Mr. V. KHshnasvami Iyer Avargal and the regulation 
XV. has been added to the university rules, whereby candidates 
can go up for titles in Oriental Learning. These titles are 
Veda, Vedanta, Nyaya or Vyakarana Siromani for those who 
take up special subjects in Sanskrit alone, and the title of 
Vidvan in case of candidates who take up any two of the 
languages in group II which comprises the Vernaculars and 
Sanskrit, the candidates having to pass the English division of 
the Matriculation examination. 

And the other thing which we feared then has also 
happened, though not in exactly the same way. The Vernacu- 
lars and Sanskrit have not been abolished from the curricula of 
the University, but practically the same result has been 
achieved. It is made optional from Matriculation onwards and 
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we are informed that pupils of 4th and 5 th forms refuse to take 
up vernaculars, as a study of the vernaculars would not help 
them in the higher causes. It is a pity, yet it is a fact, that 
students do still regard the university studies as bread studies 
and their eyes are turned to such studies which will bring 
grist to the mill. Vernacular studies dont pay and even M.A's 
in the Vernaculars under the old course, have not had any 
encouragement. Even the Pandits who may attain to Oriental 
titles can only remain to boast of their titles, but so far as 
wordly prospects are concerned, they will only be doomed to 
disappointment. So that we may be certain that in a few years 
the general alumni of the High Schools and Colleges would 
practically know nothing of their mother-tongues and nothing 
of the treasures buried in their national language. The 
creation of a few Pandits would not fill up the deficiency. The 
evils of this course will become more apparent as years roll 
by. Already the complaint is loud that education now im- 
parted is Godless and Soul-less, and the sources of religious 
and ethical studies were mostly hitherto in the Sanskrit and 
Vernacular text -books. And we quoted from Mr. Hodgson who 
wrote more than 50 years ago to the effect that the study of 
Vernaculars was 'mdispettsable in paving the way for any general 
effective and safe measures *f educational regeneration. ' He also 
wrote that "sound knowledge maybe accepted, taught and 
studied for ages without awaking the strong man, without 
stirring up the deep waters of a nation's intellect, and that 
universal experience strongly indicates the entire dependence, 
in a national sense, of this vivifying power of knowledge, upon 
that complete fusion of its precepts, with a nation's familiar 
experiences and wants which wither hath been nor can be without 
a vernacular tnedium." 

People glibly enough deplore on public platforms the 
decadence in religion and morals but they do not move their 
single finger to help in movements which have for their object 
the improvement of the pupils in these respects. Parents rule 
the senate and the governing body of Schools and Colleges, and 
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they fight for these honors, and vet when the time comes when 
questions of vital interest regarding the vernaculars have to be 
fought, they grow indifferent or give their votes against the 
vernaculars. We received a most pathetic letter from the late 
lamented Dewan Bahadur V. Krishnamachariar in which he 
bewailed that he stood alone in the senate for the fight for the 
vernaculars! So low have we fallen that in the struggle for 
existence, and for bread, we are forgetting our own nationality 
and there could be no nationality without a national religion 
and language. Why would not parents themselves take up 
the question and insist on their sons taking up the vernaculars? 
Why would not the governing body of private institutions 
continue to impart vernacular education and secure pupils? 
We hope our people would wake up to the importance of the 
question and rise in time before everything is lost. Our 
paternal Government too does not seem to be satisfied with the 
slate of things, and both at Home and in Simla we hear of 
committees sitting over this question. We wish they would 
go through the excellent papers of Mr. Hodgson in which he 
advocated the study of the vernaculars both by the rulers and 
the ruled as mostly conducing to the maintenance of the 
British Rule in India. He wrote ' Let us bind the many to 
ourselves by community of language. Let us vernacular he 
ourselves for their and our common benefit'. 

However this be, the most pressing question before us is 
whether we are going to take any advantage of even the little 
that the university has proposed to do for the improvement of 
the vernaculars. None of the private Colleges and High 
Schools have taken up the question of opening their doors for 
the admission of pupils who would care to study for the title in 
Oriental Learning. The university rules require that they 
should study in an institution approved by the Syndicate for 
4 years before they can appear for such an examination. We 
are sorry to state that the efforts of Mr. J. M. Nallasvami 
Pillai to indue*: the Tamil Saftgam of Madura to re-construct 
its Kalasal.-ii so as to take in pupils tor this examination have 
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proved ineffectual. He did not lose heart however and ho has 
been working hard with the co-operation of a few devoted 
friends to establish an Oriental College in Madras itself, in 
which Tamil, Telugu and Sanskrit would be taught and we 
publish elsewhere the prospectus of such an institution. We 
are glad to announce that M. R. Ry. ; S. R. M. M. C. T. Pettachi 
Chettiyar Avargal of Kanadukattan has already sent a large 
donation for the College and Mr. S. V. Ramasvami Mudaliyar 
Avargal, son of our late lamented public benefactor of Madras, 
we mean, Sir Savr.lai Ramasvami Mudaliyar Avargal has also 
readily promised his help. A strong directorate has been form- 
ed, and we hope our Rajahs and Maharajahs, noblemen and 
patriots would come forward to help the institution with their 

patronage and make it a success. 

— The Editor. 



The Religion of Socrates. 



The religion of Socrates is the same to-day that it was 
twenty-four hundred years ago. There is more meat,- more 
true religion for the uplift of humanity in the following sermon 
he recently wrote us, than there is in b whole library of many 
sermons that have been preached during the last few centuries. 
The religion that debases self and begs for merqy in the salva- 
tion of the soul from an angry I^ord, is a relic of the dark ages 
and has had its day. 

My loved one : How simple all our methods would become 
if we could always realize the Spirit of Divinity within the 
child and give it time, space, and opportunity to express itself! 
From within outward is the law of Nature and of the soul. 
Look for it; make the condition for it; lovingly woo it from 
its hiding-place— this wonderful Within that is to work all 
miracles in man and Nature, and make the whole earth the 
tabernacle of God.— Socrates {From Rrasou). 
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AN ORIENTAL COLLEGE. 



n. 

The University of Madras has been fostering the study of 
our vernaculars ever since its foundation in 1857. Recently the 
Senators thought fit that our vernaculars should be sacrificed 
for Science. The 'School Final scheme has in its very infancy 
made vernaculars optional. Except in Primary and Lower 
Secondary Schools, the vernaculars have practically been 
avoided. The Senators of our University have, in the mean- 
while, been good enough, in the interests of our vernaculars, to 
frame Regulations for the Institution of an Examination for 
titles in Oriental Learning. 

One of the Regulations enjoins — " The course of studies 
for this examination shall extend over four years and shfcll be in 
an institution or institutions approved by the Syndicate," and 
prescribed the following course of studies in the Dravidian 
Languages. 

1. Advanced Grammar including the Historical and Com- 
parative aspects thereof. 

2. Prosody and Poetics. 

3. Prescribed Text Books in Poetry and Prose. 

4. History of the Language and its Literature. 

5. Composition in Prose and Verse. 

Another Regulation lays down — " Every candidate who 
desires to present himself for the Oriental Title Examination 
shall be required to choose for his examination any two langua- 
ges in Group 1:— Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, Malayalam, and 
Sanskrit:" and again, "One of them shall be the principal 
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language in which a higher standard of proficiency will be 
required, while the other shall be the subsidiary language in 
which the standard oil" proficiency will be comparatively 
lower". 

One other important Regulation to be born in mind is— 
" Every candidate for the Oriental Title Examination shall have, 
previously to entering; upon the course prescribed, passed the 
English division of the Matriculation Examination of the 
Madras University, or an examination which, in the opinion of 
Syndicate, is equivalent thereto." 

This examination seems to lie on a well considered and 
rational basis. The course requires a certain amount of guid- 
ing and coaching up, even in the case of candidates who may 
have grounding enough only in one language, in the study of 
Advanced Grammar in its Historical and Comparative aspects* 
and of the History of the Language and its Literature. An 
intelligent study even of the Text- Books prescribed requires 
help on modern lines. 

It is therefore proposed to open a Tamil College in Madras. 
It will be under the management of a body of gentlemen of 
leading and learning. Panr/its nnd professors of sound scholar- 
ship and culture will deliver lectures on the various subjects. 
The prospectus is issued now;* it gives all the necessary 
details. 

The opining of the College requires a building, a library, 
furniture m^ other appli. met s, and funds lor iis up-keep. There 
are so mam 7 Sanskrit Colleges maintained in Southern India 
under the auspices of cert. tin religious and charitable Institu- 
tions, with some help from local gentlemen and Govcrment. 
There has not hitherto been one indigenous Tamil College in the 
land of the Tamils, except rhe r-aivapr.ikasa Yidyasalai of 
the late Ajfumuga Navalar, and one Tamil school under the 
auspices of the present Tamil Sangam at Madura, founded by 
Sri Hanr'it turai^vami Tevar, Zemindar of Palavanattam. The 

* Prospectus is published on pajrc j^ of this Number. — £d. L.T. 
4 
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institution of an Examination for Titles in Oriental Learning 
now necessitates the opening of a Tamil College, 

The founding and maintenance of such a College may, in 
addition to giving instruction to candidates for this new 
Examination, be also instrumental eventually in developing the 
resources and vitality of our language of pristine and virgin 
purity, in fostering our Philosophy and opening new views of 
thought, in a better appreciation and diffusion of our dear 
old classics, and in promoting and enriching our Prose litera- 
ture which is comparatively poor and scanty. Some of the 
patriotic Zemindars and land-holders and other leading gentle- 
men in the Presidency have promised their help and subscribed 
some amounts now. Their donations arc beginning to come in 
one by one. We appeal now to the benevolence of others for 
further help. That Tamil — a language spoken by so many 
millions of people in India and the British colonies — has not 
hitherto had an academy of its own, is a stigma attached to the 
Tamils. The times have changed. Let us put our shoulders 
to the wheel, and, by dint of perseverance and industry, remove 
the stigma, and raise our language, and thereby our backward 
classes, from neglect and lethargy. One Rupee from every 
Tamil would fill our coffers, and ensure the success of the 
College. We hope that the Tamils would not leave the 
language of Tiruvaftuvar and Auvaiyar, the language of 
Tevaram and Tiruvaimoli, the language of Kamban and Pugal- 
endi at the mercy of the Primary and Lower Secondary School 
Master to starve and rot. We are sure our people of incredible 
fame for so many charities would do their best to make the 
proposed College a real success. Donations and subscriptions 
may be remitted to Mr. J. M- Nallasvami PiUai, b. a., b. l,, 
District Munsiff, Guntur, who is exerting his best in the 
matter. 

T. CHHhVAKl^AVAKAYA MUDALLYAR, M.A. 



PROSPECTUS 

OF 

THE MADRAS ORIENTAL COLLEGE. 



The following gentlemen form the Board of Directors : 

r, Dewan Bahadur T. T. Rangaehariyar, b.a., b.l. p Retired 
District Judge. 

2. M. R. Ry. P. RarnaRayanaiiigar, m.a.j .m.u., of Kalahasti. 

3. M. R. .Ry. J. M. N^llasvimi PiJlai, b.a., b.l., District 

Munsiff. 

4. Hon. S. T. Shanmukham Pillai, Dewan, Ettaiyapuram. 

5. M. R. Ry. S. Anavaratavinayakam PiJlai, ma,, i.t, 

6. M. R. Ry. T. Chelvakesavaraya Mudaliyar, ma. 

7. M. R. Ry. C. R. Namasivaya Mudaliyar. 

It is a fact well known that the University of Madras has, 
by a regulation, instituted a title in Oriental learning and will 
confer the title of ' Vidvan ' on any one who passes an examina- 
tion prescribed for the purpose. The candidates for that 
examination are to present two of the following languages, 
Tamil, Telugu, Malayajam, Kanarese and Sanskrit. One of 
these to be the first or principal language and the other the 
subsidiary language. 

2. In view of this regulation and in view of the fact that 
the Vernaculars together with Sanskrit are in danger, if the 
present regulations regarding these languages are to take full 
effect, of being neglected for lack of competent teachers who 
combine scholarship with culture, and will instil into the minds 
of their young students a passionate love for these languages 
and the literature thereof, it is proposed to found a College in 
Madras where Tamil and Telugu will be taught as the first 
language and Sanskrit as the subsidiary language, the other 
Dra vidian languages being added in course of time. 

3. The college will be under the control of a Board of 
Management and will be worked by competent lecturers. 
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Normal training; will also be given, as also a course in English 
so as to enable the candidates who take the Degree in Oriental 
learning to fill decent situations in colleges and High Schools ; 
and they will have a far better status than the ordinary class 
of Pandits. 

4. At present the College will be situated in No. 
Mint Street, Madras. 

5. The candidates who haw either passed the Matricula- 
tion Examination or obtained the Secondary School leaving 
Certificate are eligible for admission. It is proposed to give 
stipends to deserving candidates. 

6. At present, the College hours will be on all week days 
2 hours in the morning 7 to 9, and 2 hours in the evening 6 to 8. 

7. The College will begin to work from 31st July 191 1. 
Candidates desiring to join the College are recommended to 
send up their applications to M. R. Ry. C. R. Namasivaya 
Mudaliyar Avargal, 130, Govindappa Naick Street, Madras, £., 
so as to reach him not later than the 20th July 191 1. 

Form or Application. 

1. Name. 

2. Address. 

3- Age. 

4- Language. 

5. College or School to which 

he belonged. 

6. If Matriculate the d;ite pass- 

ing the examination and 
register No. If S. S. L. C. 
holder the per cent., of 
marks obtained in English 
and Vernacular. 

7. Remarks by the Head of the 

Institution. 



SCHEME FOR AN ORIENTAL COLLEGE. 

Under regulation XV., of the iVladras University, a title in 
Oriental learning is instituted and the title ofVidvan will be 
conferred on an3 r one who passes an examination in any two of 
the languages in group one. (Rule 343). 

2. Group I. consists of the following languages, 

Tamil. 

Telugu, 

Kanarese. 

Malavalam. 

Sanskrit. (Rule 344}. 

3. A candidate can choose one of these as first or principal 
language and another as subsidiary language. (Rule 345 J. 

4. It is proposed to have a college where Tamil or Telugu 
will be taught as a first language and Sanskrit as a subsidiary 
language. 

5. The course of studies has to extend over 4 years and 
in an institution approved by the Syndicate and the first 
examination will be in April 191 5. (Rule 346). 

6. The course of studies will be as follows : — 

1. Tamil or Telugu as first language. 

i. Advanced grammar including the historical and 

comparative aspects thereof, 
ii. Prosody and Poetics. 

iii Prescribed Text- books in Poetry and Prose, 
iv. History of the language and its literature, 
v. Composition in Prose and Verse, 
II. Sanskrit as subsidiary language. 
i. Elementary grammar, 
it. Elements of Prosody and Poetics, 
iii. Prescribed Text-books in Prose and Verse, 
iv. Composition in Prose only, 
v. History of the literature. (Rule 349 » nd 35°0 
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7. Under rilled 350 and 351, the candidate proposing; to 
enter an institution approved by the Syndicate will have to 
pass a preliminary examination in the languages he takes up 
and obtain a certificate of fitness, showing his knowledge of the 
grammar of the languages and his ability to construe passages 
of ordinary difficulty and to compose in the languages. 

Note : — This will present a difficulty at the outset as most 
of the candidates would have studied only one language and 
the rule will have to be modified in consequence. 

I. Under rule 353, a caiidicratr previous to entering on the 
course prescribed, shall have passed the English division of the 
Matriculation Examination of the" Madras University or an 
examination which in the opinion of the Syndicate is equivalent 
thereto. 

Note: — As it will be .difficult to prepare students in English, 
it is proposed to take as candidates for the college those who 
have passed the Matriculation examination or the School Einal 
examination- 

9. It is proposed to have the college in Madras 

10. Candidates can be got easily from those who are not 
able to prosecute their studies for B.A., or any professional 
course, and it is proposed to give stipends to deserving candi- 
dates 10 induce them to join the institution. 

I I. A suitable building with library etc., can be easily 
secured in Madras. 

12. It is proposed to give a course in normal training to 
the candidates so that they may be fitted to hold decent 
positions as teachers in schools and colleges. 

13. Provision will be made also to imorove the knowledge 
of the candidates in English. 

(Signtd) J. M. NALLASVAMI. 



Labour and its Protection in Ancient India. 

Modern legislation is devoting considerable attention to 
the improvement of the condition of the labourer. Mr. Lloyd 
George who made a special study of the progress of labour in 
Germany has introduced his bill of national insurance in the 
House of Commons and in the course of his speech remarked 
that • the advantage of the scheme to the state is of course in a 
happy, contented and prosperous people.' He claimed that the 
bill if become law would insure the labourer against sickness 
and unemployment. 

The labour-problem is not a new one. It is as ancient as 
Manu himself. Manu and the law-givers who came after him 
have attempted to solve it. There are a few verses scattered here 
and there in the Sastraic literature which deal with the question 
directly. The classification of labour which they adopted 
was the one which they thought was specially suited to the 
times for which they legislated and was based on the system of 
castes. 

The Sudra who belonged to the fourth order was fitted by 
nature to serve. Service to the Brahmana was his religious 
duty. If that could not give him sufficient means of living he 
served a Kshatriya or ' a rich Vaisya '. He was allowed to go 
to a foreign country and remain there for as long a period as he 
desired. If he was unable to secure the service of any of the 
three twice-born castes, he then became an artisan and suppor- 
ted himself and his family. 

There were others who practised the several arts. In those 
days there were intermarriages sanctionod in what was called 
the direct order, members belonging to the three superior castes 
taking wives from those next inferior or next by one to those 
of their own and the children born of such marriages were 
called Anulomajas. But if a member of an inferior caste 
married a womail of the superior caste, tlte tie thus formed was 
condemned by the Smiitis. The children born of such connexions 
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were put outside the pale of the four recognised orders and 
were regarded as vile and degraded. These were called 
Pratilomajas. 

Both Anulomajas and Pratilomajas lived by practising the 
several works of art and it was Manu who made that regula- 
tion. "Cartes begotten by the twice-born ones on women 
belonging to their next inferior castes in the due order of 
enumeration as well as those begotten by men on women 
belonging to Castes counted in the inverse order of their 
enumeration, shall live by doing lowly works which the Brah- 
ma\ias are incapable of doing." * Sons born of Brahmanas 'on 
their lawfully married V'aisya wives' were called Ambasthas 
and lived by practising medicines. Sons by Brahmanas on their 
Sudra wives were Nishadas and lived by killing fish. 
Ugrahs were the sons of Sudra wives by Kshatriya fathers and 
lived by killing or capturing hole-dwelling animals. These 
were of the recognised kind. But there were also others of the 
condemned kind. Sutahs who were born of Brahmana women by 
Kshatriya fathers were charioteers. Magadhas who were be- 
gotten by Vaisyas on Kshatriya women were traders. 
Vairlebas begotten by Vaisyas on Brahmana women lived by 
guarding the harems of kings. Ayogavas begotten on Vaisya 
women by Sudra fathers were carpenters. Lastly there were 
ChandaUs who were born of Brahmana mothers by Sudra fathers 
and who "shall kill, according to the rules of the Sastra, 
criminals punished by the king with death and take the bedd- 
ings and wearing apparels of the executed convicts." f There 
was a further intermixture. Venas, the offspring of Ambastha 
women by Vaidehas, were drummers. Sairindras, born of 
Ayogava women by members of the robber castes, lived by 
dressing hair. Mai trey as born of Ayogava women by Vaidehas 
lived by singing the eulogies of the king at dawn. Margavas 
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begotten on Ayogava women by Nishadas, were boatmen. 
There were Charmakaras, born of Nishada fathers on women of 
a degraded caste, who were cobblers. Dhigvanas were tanners. 
Pandapakas, born of Vaidehika women, by Chandajas, lived 
by manufacturing bamboo made articles. Sopakas, born of 
Chandala fathers, lived by working as public executioners. 
Lastly there were Antyavas ayins, born of Nishada women by 
Chandajas who lived by working as attendants at crema- 
tion grounds. 

Besides, the three twice-born castes who had ordinarily 
followed the several duties enjoined on them by the Smritis, 
made, in times of distress, a departure from their usual 
avocation, and a member of a superior caste to guard himself 
against starvation was permitted to adopt the vocation of the 
caste next inferior or next by one. A Brahmana might become 
a warrior or a tradesman. A Kshatriya might trade or take up 
service under a Brahmana. A Vaisya might become a servant 
and so on. Manu regarded trade with respect and he says: 
11 Trade is called Satyanritam and it is good that a man should 
live by trade."* But there were prohibitions laid down as 
against members ot the superior castes trading in certain 
articles. A member of a superior caste was punished with the 
performance of a penance if he served, under any circumstances, 
a member of the inferior caste. A Brahmana became degraded 
•by selling flesh, lac-dye or salt ' or ' by selling milk.'- But "a 
Brahmana or a Kshatriya, failing to earn his livelihood by his 

proper vocation shall live by selling the uncondemnable and 

wealth-augmenting articles of trade out of those which are 
(ordinarily) sold by a Vaisya." f Cultivation of indigo was 
mentioned by Angiras, one of the ancient law-givers and he pro- 
hibited a Brahmana from having anything to do with it. For 
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"by rearing up Indigo plants, by selling them and acquir- 
ing his livelihood therefrom, a Vipra becomes degraded." * 

Labour was protected hy law. The relations between the 
master and the servant were laid down. In those days slavery- 
was in existence under certain restrictions and those who were 
made slaves by force or were sold by thieves were liberated. If 
a slave happened to save the life of his master he was released 
from his bondage, and one who had become a slave to prevent 
starvation became a free man on payment of the money spent 
on him by his master. Slavery was accepted in the natural 
order of castes and a man of the superior caste was never per- 
mitted to become -a slave of one of the inferior caste. Appren- 
ticeship to an art was also regulated. The apprentice lived in 
the house of his teacher " for the full periud of contract. The 
student desirous of learning an art, who has received his board 
from the teacher, must make over to the latter, the fruits of his 
labour during the period of his pupilage. 7 '! There were also 
laws relating to non-payment of wages. The responsibility of 
both the employer and the labourer was recognised. If the 
employer exacted work from the labourer without first settling 
the wages, he was punished by law " with the tenth part of the 
profit to be realised from his trade, cattle or corns ", which was 
paid to the labourer. The servant who had received wages, was 
bound to do the work stipulated for, or he was punished with a 
fine of double the amount advanced, which was paid to the 
master and if no payment was made previously he paid an 
amount equal to his wages. Under certain conditions the 
employer was permitted to use his discretion in the payment of 
wages. If the labourer failed to cultivate the fields properly 
and at the due season, the amount to be paid to him depended 
upon the will of the master. But " something more than the 
fixed wages should be paid to the servant if lie makes a greater 
outturn." J In the case of those who could not do the work 

qidd^^Ms*: ft'Ai'tgiras, I. 13. 

t ¥rTl5Ti=<Tlsn !#H WW*- 7 ? 1 '}?. > 

^"rr^W'pnnH iin^rifT.r?.!^ 11 Y&ji'tttvafkytt, 11. i$j. 

% Yajnavalkya, II. 198. 
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owing to sickness some concession was made. " If he {the 
servant) had been really ill and if ^fter recovery he resumes his 
work as originally agreed upon, he shall be entitled to his pay 
dueto him for howsoever long a period." * 

The Sastraic law recognised trade-organisations. There 
were Srenis which were guilds or companies of trades and arti- 
sans. There were Naigamas which were composed of 'persons 
of various castes coming from different countries for trading 
purposes. These were a kind of joint-stock companies, for 
members had shares in them and there was a compact binding 
them all. Profit or loss was divided among them according to 
their respective shares. If a member acted without the per- 
mission of the general body and caused loss he was bound to 
make good the loss. A member for extraordinary services 
was rewarded with the payment of an additional share of one- 
tenth of the profit. A deceitful partner was turned out and he 
was deprived of his share of the profit. If a member died in a 
foreign country, " his share shall revert to his sons, relatives, 
kinsmen or to his other partners who have returned'; and in 
their absence, to the king."§ The king levied a twentieth part 
of the profits as his royalty and was bound to protect the 
various unions. He prevented dissensions from taking place 
among them and compelled the members to follow th*ir 
respective callings. As public bodies he received deputations 
from them and " the king should finish the business of persons 
who approach him in the interest of a public body and send 
them away after having honoured them with gifts and other 
marks of royal favour." J 

Lastly the Smritis made an attempt to make some pro- 
vision for servants in their old age. Gautama, one of the law- 
givers, says, "The person, whom a Sudra might serve as his 
master, is bound to support him in his old age, even if he 
becomes incapable of doing further service." C. A. N. 

qjpfoi l ftfckWI cWW&n?R* II Mann, VIII. 216. 
§ YAjnavalkyaill. 267. 
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NAMMALYAR'S TIRUVJRUTTAM. 

(Continued from page 480 of No. 10 Vol. XI.) 



MY SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION. 



Part //. From the Satti-skrit {i.e., "Maui" in the Sam-skrtt 
compound "Mani-Pravafa"). 



p — 1 ^ flj 

"B c g Prononncrff :T9 
-a: S3 » 

£ S 5* 

ro 1 S 


C 0»^ 

c =- 

S5 a | 

— s * 
T £ S. 


Remarks 


Vowels 






3f a a in monarch 


I 


1 


*n a a in all 


2 




$ i i in inn 


* 

J 




f i i in clique 


4 


• 


3 u u in prtt 


5 




3; Q u in pr/me 


6 




as ri ri in " Krishna " 


7 




35 li ri in "/?i-kiira " 


8 






1 


This vowel is of rare* use. 


* ji li in » k/*'pta " 


9> 


It occurs only in the word 




J ' 


" k/t'pta " and its cognates. 


^ e e in ob*y 


10 




t* ai ai in aisle 


it 




aft in Oh f 


12 




aft au ou in stout 


*3 




if m m in "saw-sara" 


14 




-O )) in "KaA-karoti?" 


15 




- q l> h in "Ka/i-pachati" 


16 The sound of /, 


V. h h in "Rama A" 


i/ 
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■a 



Pronounce*! as 



c «. *» 



lie murks 



Consonants 

* k k 
kh kh 

g g 
gh gh. 
fi n 

^ ch ch 

5 chh chh 

3T j g 

3 jh jh 






3T 
(1 



n n 

t t 

th th 

d d 

ah dh 

13 n 

t t 



18 

'9 
20 
21 

22 J 

"I 

23 > 



These five consonants are 
named gutturals. 



These five consonants are 
named palatals. 



th th 

d th 

dh dh 

n n 

P P 

<r. ph ph 

n b b 

« bh bh 

q m m 



n 

1 



n £in 

n " Mam " 
n £ain • 
n '£/»ana" 
n si«g 

n church 
n "cA/iatra" 
n tin^e 

n"//<am-kara"26 
n ti«ge 27 

n fell 28 

n " pa/Aa" 29 

I named cerebrals (or linguals). 
n"prau^Aa"-3i j 6 ' 

n aud 32 J 

n water as f 

pronounced -j 33 

These five consonants are 
named dentals. 

35 1 

3« 



These five consonants arc 



by the Scotch (_ 
n " ka/Aa " 34 j, 
n then 
n"vi<//«" 



n name 
n/»en 
n"/tfala" 
n fend 
n " Mak-ti 
n iwen 



37 J 
38] 
39 
40 

4i 

4*J 



I 

I 



These five consonant* are 
named labials. 
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■- -5.1 ~^-« 

~ a g Pronounce*! as „ 2 X Keinnrk 

3 « * » 8! 

"S ■ » '= S e. 

a 5 £ f^f 

a •"• r x ft 

Consonant* 

<I y y in^et 43^| 

. i Those four consonants are 

X r r in right 44 , ,,,,., 

}> named " anta-sthas " («.t\, bor- 

-* I derers oi* semi-vowels?) 

* v v in vie 46 J 

3 § § in "Siva" 47^1 "Siva" is spelt by some as civa. 

g sh sh in she 48 I Each of these four consonants 

s c m in cin * n ^ are named an " ushman " (i.e., 

* S S inm 49 l"hot" or "heat-producing" 
f h h in Aail 50 J consonant ?) 

3 1 1 inf/ow'Agnim-iJe'51 



MEMORIAL VERSE ( = Karu-Yirutta-k-kuzhi.) 



Specially recited, at the commencement of this Hymn, by 
devout disciples in honour of our Seer and his holy Psalm. 

Ye souls— who, when 'scaped from confinement in the 

womb, 
Fall into Lusts' Dire Pit, and, rolled by sin's force, grieve!* 
Learn but a line of the Blest Stanzas which the Lord 
Of all the dwellers in the town of Kurukai 



* Ponder the follow'ng say'ng too:— 

(i) Confinement in the womb, (2) emergence thence, 

And (3) childhood ignorant, and (4) friv'lous youth, 

(5) Decrepit age, (6) death, (7) hell, by turns grieve stray'rs (from God). 

[ = (1) Garbha-vaso, (2) janir, (3) balyam, (4) yauvanam (5) vardhakam 

(6) mritih, {7) Narakaptir, imas saptavasthas saro-sari-duhkha-dah] 
But, at life's ev'ry stage, Sath'-kopa, God enjoys : — 
(i) Him, " as the fruit of praising long, Krishna's Blest F$et," 
Udaiya-Nangaiyar— his mother, first conceived. {Vide h*s Tiru- 

viruttam, v. 37. Cp. the English expression — u He is a child of 

many prayers.") 

{2) E'en while he's in the womb, on serving God he's bent. (Vide his 
kindred spirit — Seer Periyazhvar's Psalm Na 2; Decad 43, v. 9. 
Vide also Saint PraMada's Biogiaphy.) 

(3) With love-of -service given ere the knowledge-stage, (V id* bis 

Tiru-viy-mozhi, Decad 13, v. 3,) 
He's bom as servant of the Wheel-armed Cowherd Great, (Vide his 

Periya Tiru-v-andati, v. 79.) 
And as the Antidote to all ungodliness, 
So as to be, e'en then, entitled " Satha-kop," 
And as if " love-for-Krishna — grown incarnate glowed." ;Paranku- 

sashtakam, v. 3.) 
(4} In wisdom ripe— while jel a - hiid, as boon as bore 
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Hath sung ; thence, 'thout harm to any ends fit for souls, 

soul worthy ends. 
Live in the Heav'n of Infinite— Eternal— Bliss ! [Kidambi 

Achchan*. Some ascribe it to Sirama-p-piUai, and others 

to Yamunacharya.] 

[The follow'ng Gita-text, th' like lesson gives:— 

" Here, e'en the Uast beginning isn't 'thout fruit, although 
What 's thus begun isn't prosecuted till the end. 

His eyes he closeth, loath ought but God's Face to see ; (Cp. his 
kindred spirit — Naychcbiyar's Tiru-mozhi, Decad 13, v. 4. 

{5) Scarce sucks his mother's breast milk, grows by grace alone ; 
(Vide his Tiru-vay-mozhi, Decad 5, p. 11.) 

(6) " God's Peerless City's Name " he learns, thence 'gins to speak. 
(Id. 55. 9.) 

(7) No other speech he'd listen to (Id., 55. 7 J, his sole chant be'ng — 
a The Conch ", « The Wheel ". " The Tnjasi," that is the names 

Of what he, in the Lord's hands and between them, sees. 

(8) He, straining ev'ry nerve, doth to God's Temple walk. (Id, 57. 5.) 

(9) He loathes all children's- play (Id.), his sole play *s God -Name's 
chant. (/<*„ 57. 3). 

(10) Im'tating Krishna, he his only frolic makes. 

(11) Aged sixteen, he, Dravid-Veds Four see'ng, God serves, 

With gentle — charming speech, more than ambrosia sweet, (Id, 55. 2). 

(12) With Krishna for his food, his drink, and all (Id., 57. 1), grows ripe 
In the enjoyment of the Lord's Pure Attributes; (Periya Tiru-v- 

andati, v. 58.) 
And, having hymned Him all through life, would drop his frame 
And enter 'neath the Couple of the Lord's Blest Feet ; f (Tiru-vay- 
mozhi, Decad 29, v. 8.) 

f Thomas a Kempis is by Bishop Ken thus praised : — 
'* Thrice happy saint, (1) remote from haunts of ill, 
(2\ Employed in hymn, and (3) dispossessed of will ! "—This Praise 
is prefixed to the Oxford edn. of the Imttat ton ef Christ. 
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Nor from such interruption doth spring any harm 

(As in the case of sailors who 're in midsea wrecked! 

Or Brahmans who don't hireling rites perform in full). 

In this path of disinterested righteousness, 

The smallest striving ever saves from peril great." (II. 40.) 

Ramanuja's Sriranga-Gadya says the same.] 

(To be continued.) 

A. G. 



(14) Prays that, e'en at the point of death, with phlegm-choked throat, 
The Lord would deign to let him ceaseless hymn His Feet; {Id*, 19. 3). 

(15) His Heav'nward journey through the solar sphere begins— 
(Id., 29. 3.) 

installed, ore starting, in salvation's blessedness. (Id., 100. 11. Cp. 
Cowper's lines — showing that the happy man has, oven here, a 
foretaste of heaven). 

(16) The Lord's Love Feet which erst, were scarce accessible. 

He's priv'teged now e'er wreaths-like fain to wear and serve, f/rf, 39. 
9 ; and 23. I.) 
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THE TRUMPET CALL. 



yc brothers and sisters! Come together and bind ourselves 
with love and devotion lo God Sivam. Let us bind ourselves 
by working for a common cause. Let us unite together in our 
efforts. Let us with one equal temper of heroic hearts, strong 
in will, strive, seek and find, and never yield. Let us not forget 
that united we stand, divided we fall. United action gives an 
undoubted success. Organisation mitigates the labour and 
enlarges and enriches the fruit of that labour. Let us not forget 
the past. Still, lei us not merely boast of the past and remain 
dormant with that pride. The past was rich, beautiful, and 
holy, and it was full and plenty, complete happiness then reigned. 
No want was felt then. Our Saints and sages lived and left the 
world and mankind better than when they came in. Do we live 
or merely exist? Who were those saints and sages and 
saviours ? Now where arc they ? They are present even now 
here and everywhere. How to see them ? How to know them ? 
Hark ! Here is the sadana to know them. Know thyself. Realize 
your self. Therein lies the real education. Dispel your Anava- 
ma)a. ll is like the stain on the copper. Rub it away with 
self-knowledge. Anava is ignorance, darkness. How to 
remove this darkness ? Give up all likes and dislikes. Attain 
Iruvinaiyoppu (Balanced-mind). Dedicate all our acts to God 
and reach Malaparipdkam. Then the Lord Para meS vara (the 
Supreme Bliss) comes to you and then reveals Himself to you 
and touches you with His Grace of Siva-Sakti. Then is our 
salvation. Action is thy duty. Reward is not thy concern. 
Remember! Life is real! Life is earnest! Art is long! Time 
is fleeting! The Future is in your hands. Act— act in the 
living present ! Heart within, and God overhead. 

Are you one? Yes. You have a common Religion the 
Saivaism which is universal in itb characteristics. You have a 
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common language the Tamil — the sweet as the word denotes. 
You have also a common Government and owe your allegiance 
to our Emperor George V. The Tamils are always well known 
for their loyalty, and courage in the battle-fields. They are 
trustworthy and sell-sacrificing. Preserve those virtues. 
Awake, arise, and stop not till the goal is reached. B.; wise as 
the serpent, industrious as the bee, circumspect as the ant, loving 
as the dove and gracious as our Lord God. Fire away famine 
and fever. Foster knowledge and wisdom. Improve the soil 
and scatter plenty. Love all beings. Elevate your brothers 
and sisters that are fallen low. Sink all differences of colour, 
caste and creed. Ha! Do you hear the cry and wail of the 
ignorant millions ? Do you alone wish to rise up? The load 
behind you is oi Himalayan hugeness. Stretch your arms and 
lend your help. Take your fellowmen with you. Then your 
burden is lessened and your ascent is easy. Forget not your 
self. Forget not your fellow creatures. Forget not your 
language. Forget not your religion. Forget not your country. 

God is Love. Love is Divine. Love man. You Love God. 
Serve man. Then you serve God. Away with ht-sitation. 
Away with lassitude. Before you fell the foe in tin: front,' 
weed the treachery behind. Courage! Do not be dejected by 
tire repulses. Be truthful. Be honest. Be sincere. Sincerity 
begets all other virtues. 

" Self-reverence, self-knowledge, *elf -control, 
TheKt! Uii'l-k tv.una lend Hfi: to sovereign power. 
Yet iio; for |iowtr (power ui her*clf 
WuuUl come laical I'd fort bub to live by Ik*, 
Acting tin 1 law we livo bv without fear. 
And. UiciiHii<; right is light, to follow right 
Were wisdom in tlic scoru of cvuHcqneuee."' 

"I At 11s, then. 00 up ind doing, 
With a heart (v: nnjf fate ; 
Still achieving, biill pursuing, 
Latru to Inbour and to wait." 
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THE "AGAMIC BUREAU" NOTES. 



The Madura Tamil Sangam. 



Tenth Anniversary Celebration. 

The Tenth Anniversary of the Madura Tamil Sangam was 
celebrated with much eclat on the 24th of May. Dewan Bahadur 
T. T Rangachariyar, Retired District and Sessions Judge, 
presided and delivered a very rousing and enthusiastic speech, 
in which he dwelt at length on the importance of developing 
still further the Tamil Literature, and on the duty of the 
people of the Tamil-land to pay increasingly greater attention 
towards the improvement of their mother-tongue. He reviewed 
the changes introduced by the University in the vernacular 
studies, and pointed out the defects in the university course 
for the vernaculars, and also the gieater sphere of usefulness of 
the Sangam in these circumstances and the deep debt of grati- 
tude the Tamilians owe to the President Mr. P. Panditturai- 
svami Tevar. 

Mr. P. Panrlitturaisvami Thevar, in a fine speech, thanked 
Mr. Rarigachariviir for his presidential address and the trouble 
he took in coming to Madura in this hot weather all the way 
from TrivaJlur. 

The Meeting was very largely attended and the proceed- 
ings lasted over 3 hours. 

At the meeting held on the morning of 25th May the fol- 
lowing papers were read. 

1. "Love" by Srlmat P. Narayana Aiyar, b.a., b.l. 

2. " Ramayana Viruttanga] " by SufldarachariyaT, Tamil 

Pandit, Puducofja College. 

3. " Social Reform " by Mr. Mascarenhas Esq., Coral 

Mills Co., Tuticorin. 
The chairman commended the paper of Mr. P. Narayana 
Aiyar highly and in reference to the second paper which was 
the story of Ramayana in 400 and odd verses intended to 
illustrate every Sanskrit Viruttam, he remarked that great 
writers like Kamban, and others were probably aware of all 
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these metres but only adapted such as suited the genius of the. 
language and in reference to tin- question of Social Reform he" 
said it was a contentious subject and yet he hoped that a time 
may come when these Reforms may become accomplished facts. 
A vote of thanks to the chairman was proposed and carried 
by acclamation. 

The Proceedings of the General body of tr ; Members of 
the Madura Tamil Sangam held on the 26th May 191 1 in 
the Victoria Hall, Setupati High School, Madura, under the 
Presidency of Sriman Panrjitturaisvami Tevar Avargal. 

1. Election of office-bearers. 

RESOLVED : — 

The Members of the existing Managing Committee, 
excepting Messrs. L. K. Tujasiram and Palvanna Mudaliyar, . 
were re-elected ; and in the place of the said two gentlemen, the 
Hon. S. R. M. M. Rarnasvami Chetliyar and Mr. Gopalasvami 
Ragunatha Rajaliyar were elected Members. 

Proposed by Mr. T. N . Sundararaja Aiyangar and seconded 
by Mr. J. M. Nallasvami PiJJai and carried unanimously. 

2. (a) That rule 1 be amended by adding the words *a 
Vice-President ' after the word ' President '; the word '.seven ' 
be substituted in the place of 'eight '. 

(0) That rule 16 be amended by adding 'or V ice-President' 
after the word, 'President'. 

Proposed by Mr. T- N. Sundararaja Aiyangar and second- 
ed by Mr. S. Svaminatha Aiyar and carried unanimously. 

3. That the Hon. S. R. M. M. Rarnasvami Cbeffiyir be 
elected Vice-President of the Madura Tamij Sangam. 

Proposed by Mr. S. Svaminatha Aiyar and seconded by 
Mr. Gopalakrishna Aiyar jnd carried unanimously. 

4. That the two present Secretaries Messrs. T. C. Srinivlsa 
Aiyangar and T. N. Sundararaja Aiyangar be re-elected. 

Proposed by Mr. S. Svaminatha Aiyar, and seconded by 
Mr. S. Gopalasvami Aiyangar and carried unanimously, 

5. That early steps be taken for raising Funds from the 
public tor the promotion of the subjects of the Sangam. 
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Proposed by Mr. J. M. Nallasvami l J i]iai and seconded by 
Mr. D. Savariraya PiJJai and carried unanimously, 

6. That rhe Sarigam expresses its full sympathy with the 
scheme proposed by Mr. J. M. Nallasvami PiJJai Avar gal, to 
establish a Kalasalai at Madras for preparing students for the 
Examination for Oriental degrees of the Madras University. 

Proposed by Mr. S. Svaminatha Aiyar, seconded by^ Mr. 
1". N. Sundararaja Aiyangar and supported by Mr. T.C. Srlni- 
vasa Aiyangar and carried unanimous^'. 

At this stage M. R. R.\\, S. R. M. M., C. T. Pettachv 
Chettiyar Avl., of Kanadukattan announced a donation of 
Rs. i*ax) fnr the funds of the San gam and Rs. ;o per mensum 
for the Kalasalai. 

The President in a most feeling and felicitous speech 
thanked Mr. Pettaehi Chettiyar for the kindness and observed 
that the Sarigam has found a mother in him by expounding the 
name of the donor as a compound word meaning that a mother 
has been acquired. 

7. Proposed by Mr. J. M. Nallasvami PiJJ.ii that the 
Sangam gratefully accepts the donation and do convey its 
thanks to him. Carried unanimously by acclamation. 

8. Proposed by Mr. Gupalasvami Aiyangar and seconded 
by Mr. S. Svaminatha Aiyar that rule 5 be amended by the 
addition of the words. "The Managing Committee shall have 
power to remove such members as do not pay their annual subs- 
criptions within 3 months after notice." Carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Messrs. S. Svaminatha Aiyar Avl., and 
Srtman P. Pandjtturaisvami Tevar Avl., Mr. J. M. Nallasvami 
PiJJai was ; voted to the Chair, at the meeting held on the 
■ evening. 

The following papers w-;re read : — 

The first paper read was the one by Mr. T. S. Kuppusvami 
SastrigaJ of Tanjore on the age of Fsothara Kavyam, one of 
the Five smaller Tamil classics. He pointed out that it seem- 
ed to be a translation of the Sanskrit original called Esotha 
Chartfram and it repeated very. many Sanskrit words used in 
the same pfctce in the Sanskrit work. He' q noted' pur'altH verses 
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from both works to show the agreement in thought also. From 
these evidences, he concluded that the Tamil work should have 
come after the Sanskrit work. From the introductory verses 
in the Sanskrit work it was found that it was written by 
Vadi Raja Munivar in the year 1025 ad., in the time of Jaya 
Simhan of the western Chalukyas. 

The next paper was read by Melai Sivalpatfi Kadiresan 
Chetfiyar Avi , a learned member of Nagarattar, on Sanmar- 
gam in which he brought out the superior truths of Saiva 
Siddhaijta which was entitled to be called so, in any way in 
which the word could be interpreted, and he also explained that 
a Sabha named Sanmarga. Sabha had been established in Melai 
Sivalpatfi the object of which was to spread the Tamil 
Language and Sanmarga as above named and that he has been 
trying to establish Schools in which Pandits whom the Sangam. 
had trained, were employed. 

The President Founder of ths Sangam complemented the 
Chettiyar on his excellent paper which showed his high 
advancement in the Tamil Language and Saiva Religion and 
in his earnest effort to improve the Language and spread the 
Religion. 

Mr. G. Sadasivam PilJai of Negapatam being absent, his 
paper on ' Q^nipm-niLi^ssiS. inearth ' was read by Pandit SundareSa 
Aiyar, in which he showed that though the Pandiyans were 
supporting the three Sangams and the fourth Sangam was also 
established and being maintained by §riman Panditturaisvami 
Tevar, the Chola kings were patrons of Tamil Literature and 
Tamil poets also. 

Papers on Jivimma by Venkatasvami Najjar AvargaJ, a 
medalist of the Tamil Sangam and Jlva Nirnayam and absti- 
nence and Sagunopasanui were taken as read. 

The chairman explained that the object of requiring papers 
to be read and before a learned assembly of the kind was that 
that they should show research and careful study of the Tamil 
Language and Literature and they should not be like papers 
read in ordinary Societies and he appealed to all to take up 
the study ol Tamil and bring out its excellence. 
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The President-Founder then thanked the Chairman, Mem- 
bers and others who attended the anniversary. 

The meeting terminated with three cheers for the King- 
Emperor. 

*»* 
The Rajput. 

We are glad to acknowledge the receipt of a new magazine 
called The Rajput published in London, 227 and 228, Strand, 
W. C and edited by Thakur Jessarajsinghji Seesodia and is 
devoted to Rajput History, Antiquities, Literature and Art. 
The magazine is printed on glazed paper and is very artistically 
got up. The title page is adorned with a Sivalinga at the top, 
with the molto " Sri Eka Linga Prasad ". It is further adorned 
with a half-tone of one of the loveliest spots in India, the Kioskr 
bordered tank at Ulwar. There are two other pictures in the 
number before us, ' Uma worshipping Siva ' and the Durbar of 
Shah Jahan \ The contents are varied and interesting, devoted 
to Rajput History etc. The June number is named as a special 
Coronation number and it contains two maps of India, the 
ancient Bharata Varsha and the modern British India, the 
picture of Their Majesties Queen-Em peress Victoria, King- 
tmperor Edward and Queen-Empress Alexandra and King- 
EmpeYor George and Queen-Empress Mary and H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, besides the pictures of the most noted chiefs 
of Rajasthan and valuable information concerning them. We 
wish the new magazine every success. 

•v 

Mythic Society. 

A new Society under this name has been formed in Jianga- 
lore with the object of encouraging the study ^' the sciences of 
Ethnology, History and Religions and stimulating research 
in these and allied subjects. The membership is open to all 
European and Indian gentlemen who may be elected by the 
committee. The subscription is only Rs. ;}/- to moffussil mem- 
bers. The Society is bringing out a Quarterly Journal also 
and it contains quite a mine of interesting information. The 
Society is doing very good work and we hope it will attract 
the attention and co-operation of all similar workers in India. 



